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THE EDUCATION 
OF 


RICHARD HENRY DANA, Jr. 


JAMES DAVID HART 


N a mid-July afternoon of 1830 a short, very blond 

sixteen-year-old boy waited his turn on the piazza of 
University Hall at Harvard to be quizzed orally by the presi- 
dent, the revered Josiah Quincy. This examination would 
decide whether Richard Henry Dana, Jr., was to be the fourth 
in direct line and the thirteenth in his branch of the family 
to matriculate at the college. There were about fifty boys 
standing in the queue rehearsing to themselves for the hun- 
dredth time the verbs which take the dative, Cicero’s theories 
about the “ good life,” and trying to remember the conjuga- 
tions of amo and iw. Seated at the far end of the piazza quietly 
questioning each boy was the man from whom the small col- 
lege derived much of its character. The atmosphere of Har- 
vard, so far as it was created by its president, was kindly, gen- 
teel and scholarly, the true apotheosis of eighteenth-century 
classical learning; an atmosphere in accord with the polished 
antiquity of Boston federalism. Having been born into the 
snug harbor of Boston’s Brahmin class, Quincy did not feel 
any urge to explore the reefs and shoals which lay outside the 
3 
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smooth surface of his heritage, but was quite willing to carry 
on his family ideals, serving God and his city in the social sta- 
tion in which He had placed him, without wishing to pull 
down old traditions to build new ones. The background of 
this president in Cambridge was in every way the exact an- 
tithesis to that of Andrew Jackson, the new president in Wash- 
ington; and it was under the spirit of Jackson that these boys 
would have to live, even though trained under the spirit of 
Quincy. 

Lethargic and persistent dependence upon eighteenth-cen- 
tury traditions was not a characteristic peculiar to the presi- 
dent of Harvard; it was, on the contrary, typical of the Cam- 
bridge of that period. Cambridge was still a rural village with 
its own temper of mind and its own traditions; its separate 
character had not yet been magnetized into the state of a 
suburb of Boston. People were still living who regretted what 
they called the “ late separation” from the mother island — 
who declared they had seen no gentry since the Vassalls went. 
When they walked up stately Brattle Street, once “ Tory 
Row,” they shuddered slightly ai the “ democratick rabble ” 
and recalled the unpleasant notions which had prompted 
Shays’s Rebellion. Cambridge still retained its calm parochial 
tenor, its somewhat Cranford-like manner in the face of an 
ever-increasing economic and political liberalism. The Cam- 
bridge of colonial days was only fifty years distant as historical 
time is reckoned, and allowing for the cultural lag of a self- 
satisfied little town, it was less distant than that. The genesis 
of transcendentalism flourishing in Concord, and the growing 
democracy which had already affected State Street’s delicate 
economic seismograph left Cambridge comparatively undis- 
turbed. Both the mental attitude and the physical actions of 
the villagers continued in the rarefied atmosphere of high 
thinking and plain living which their ancestors had created. 
A “ topographical description ” of Cambridge in this period 
states: “ It is generally conceded, that this town eminently 
combines the tranquillity of philosophic solitude, with the 
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choicest pleasures and advantages of refined society.” Scarcely 
any of the residents of Cambridge carried on business in Bos- 
ton or had daily employment there. Women still washed 
clothes in the town spring, and one coach sufficed for all the 
travel to and from the neighboring metropolis of sixty thou- 
sand people. Harvard Square, known as “ the market-place” 
in President Quincy's day, was the general centre for the prod- 
uce of the country, especially wood and hay, which were sold 
every morning from ox-carts stationed under the shade of the 
elm trees. 

Stretching to the east, the greater part of the section be- 
tween the college grounds and Boston, what is now the manu- 
facturing centre of the city, was then covered by what was 
known in the native dialect as a “ huckleberry pastur.” Just 
south of the college yard the Charles River slipped smoothly 
through green and purple salt-meadows, darkened here and 
there with the blossoming black-grass. From these marshes 
the perspective graded off smoothly to a horizon of softly 
rounded hills. Capping the cool green slope of Dana Hill, the 
great colonial mansion of the Dana family overlooked Cam- 
bridge with an almost possessive dignity. Several years before, 
the house had been sold to Judge Timothy Fuller, father of 
the famous Margaret; and young Richard Henry was now a 
resident of “ College House.” College House, a somewhat 
shabby wooden building outside the yard, was used to house 
the overflow of those who were not fortunate enough to be 
among the two hundred and twenty accommodated in the 
regular college dormitories — Massachusetts, Hollis, Stough- 
ton, and-Holworthy. 

The life at college was simple and well regulated. Morning 
prayers, which were held at six o'clock in late spring and early 
fall, and in winter not later than seven o’clock, immediately 
preceded the first recitation. Daily prayers, both morning and 
evening, were primarily intended to answer the general need 
of a roll-call. Yet the original religious purpose of the college 
was still strong, and in the four classes from 1830 to 1834, 
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thirty-two members, or about one-eighth, became clergymen. 
Two services were held on Sunday, with the tutors and Presi- 
dent Quincy seated in the galleries, as usual. A gentlemanly 
manner pervaded even President Quincy's prayers. Lowell 
observed that “he leaned forward upon the pulpit-cushion 
as for conversation, and seemed to feel himself (without ir- 
reverence) on terms of friendly, but courteous, familiarity 
with Heaven.” Sunday services were Unitarian, which necessi- 
tated that students of other denominations be given permis- 
sion to go to the corresponding churches in Cambridge, 
where monitors noted their attendance. Orthodox Congrega- 
tionalists could hardly be expected to send their sons to the 
services of a religion whose high priest, William Ellery Chan- 
ning, had asked them to suppose 


. . . that a teacher should come among you, and should tell you, 
that a Creator, in order to pardon his own children, had erected 
a gallows in the centre of the universe, and had publicly executed 
upon it, in room of the offenders, an Infinite Being, the partaker 
of his own Supreme Divinity; suppose him to declare, that this 
execution was appointed as a most conspicuous and terrible mani- 
festation of God's justice, and of the infinite woe denounced by 
his law; and suppose him to add, that all beings in heaven and 
earth are required to fix their eyes on this fearful sight, as the 
most powerful enforcement of obedience and virtue. Would you 
not tell him that he calumniated his Maker? 


The strict Congregationalists would not say any such thing, 
but quite on the contrary vehemently declared that they 
would as lief send their sons to Hell as to Harvard. Instead 
of this they adopted the simpler expedient of sending them to 
Amherst, which was founded in 1825, to offset the heretical 
teachings supposedly promulgated by Harvard. 

Probably because of the prevailing complaint that Harvard 
was irreligious, the faculty exercised undue restraint con- 
cerning the students’ habits and morals. As late as 1824 un- 
dergraduates were fined for “ unnecessary walking on the 
Sabbath,” and even during Dana’s undergraduate days there 
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was a law that “ No students shall be absent from the Uni- 
versity a night in term time, or go out of the town of Cam- 
bridge, at any time (except such as the Faculty by general 
regulations may authorize), without permission from the 
President, or, in his absence, from the oldest member of the 
Faculty then in Cambridge.” 

There was evidently a sufficient need for stringent laws, for 
the excess energy of the students, who were of what is high- 
school age to-day, turned to practical jokes and “ riots”’ in the 
absence of any organized sports. The main opportunity for 
exercise was cricket and baseball, played on the Cambridge 
common by volunteer groups changing from day to day. Foot- 
ball of a sort was played upon the “ delta,” but with neither 
organized rules nor teams. In a letter of October 19, 1831, 
Dana indicated that he turned to this sport for his exercise 
instead of to the usual “ riotous activities ” which were popu- 
lar among the students of this period. “ I have very little time 
for reading,” he says, “ but keep up foot-ball, which I believe 
saves a great many constitutions.” Boxing and fencing, two 
other popular forms of exercise, were practised in students’ 
rooms, and swimming in the Charles River was a favorite ac- 
tivity during the warm season, for the college opened late in 
August and continued until the middle of July. But the winter 
was long, and other occupations had to be found. Each year 
many windows would be broken, bonfires would be lighted 
in the yard, and unpopular instructors would have their sleep 
disturbed by hooting under their windows. Robbing of hen- 
roosts and market-gardens was a common practice, and in 
autumn evenings small parties would go out with large bas- 
kets which they would bring back laden with apples, pears, 
grapes, and melons from the region now known as Belmont. 
Another popular activity was stealing cannon-balls from the 
arsenal to be rolled downstairs when the proctor was trying 
to sleep. This sport became so frequent that in 1823 the faculty 
was forced to make a new regulation, imposing a fine of one 
dollar for keeping cannon-balls in college rooms. 
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During the first half of the nineteenth century Harvard was 
rocked by explosions in lecture-rooms, bonfires in the yard, 
the smashing of tutors’ windows, the breaking-up of chapel 
services, and “ rebellions.” The last had become such an insti- 
tution that there was even a traditional “ rebellion tree,” op- 
posite the south entry of Hollis, where these outbreaks started. 
The class of 1834, to which Dana belonged, was no exception. 
During the latter part of his first year the freshmen became 
involved in the usual spring-time fracas. The cause was the 
commonplace one of some offense being committed by one 
member of the class whose name another member refused to 
divulge. The usual course of events followed from this stand- 
ard insubordination. A class-meeting was held; resolutions to 
“ sustain our class-mates” were passed; evening prayers con- 
sisted of groaning, hissing, and scraping of feet rather than of 
sermonizing; and thereafter an “ open rebellion ” was in full 
swing. As a result, President Quincy dismissed some of the 
ringleaders for a few days and asked the remainder of the class 
to stay away until affairs should quiet down. For those who 
determined, instead, to appear at chapel next morning, and 
thus answer to roll-call, the president decreed the alternative 
of expulsion. 

That evening the two Richard Henrys, father and son, dis- 
cussed the matter, and the course to be pursued was finally 
left to the younger. Although in no way involved in the origi- 
nal offense, young Richard Henry felt himself honor-bound 
by the class vote to sustain his fellow-students. Next morning 
when he went to the usual services at chapel, with the minority 
who had decided to abide by that vote, Richard, with the 
others in attendance, was summoned before the president for 
the stipulated punishment. A couple of days later the follow- 
ing note was written in the overseers’ records along with sev- 
eral other similar ones: 


Voted that Dana, being concerned in making noises in the chapel 
on Friday evening the 2d instant, be suspended and be directed 
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to pursue his studies, in some place out of the limits of the town 
of Cambridge, to be selected by his friends and approved by the 
President, until the Monday after Commencement next. 


This simple entry meant a six months’ absence from Cam- 
bridge, home, and Harvard. 

Although the elder Dana had been rusticated for a similar 
offense twenty-four years previous to this, the punishment of 
his son and his own melancholy temper made him extremely 
despondent. In letters to the family friend, Mrs. Sarah Arnold, 
he wrote of “my banished boy” and “ Richard’s exile.” It 
was determined that young Dana should pass his “ exile” at 
Andover studying with the Reverend Leonard Woods, Jr., a 
resident licentiate of Andover Theological Seminary. Despite 
the fact that his father had been a famous Calvinist dialecti- 
cian of the most orthodox type, Woods, who was then twenty- 
five, supplied an excellent counterbalance for the strict re- 
ligious education the boy had received at school, at home, and 
even at Harvard. Woods was a student of sacred literature, 
and yet “ he was also more free from prejudice, opinionative- 
ness and exclusiveness than most students of theological sys- 
tem,” according to Dana. To the young boy he revealed for 
the first time that a man might be a devout believer in Con- 
gregationalism without becoming bigoted and pushing the 
concepts of predestination, limited atonement, and damna- 
tion to their logical but horrifying conclusions. In his every- 
day conversations Woods influenced Dana just as he influ- 
enced him in his academic work. Almost fifty years later Dana 
wrote: 


I do not think it at all an exaggeration to say that the conversa- 
tion of President Woods produced deeper psychologic effects 
upon what were, or what turned out to be, the best minds of New 
York and New England, than has that of any other man of his 


epoch. 


Evidently this contact brought the boy’s own latent abilities 
to fruitiun, for his father acknowledged that he was “a boy 
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of excellent moral principles and feelings ” and was “ develop- 
ing a much higher order of intellect than I once supposed be- 
longed to him ” — that he wrote “as if he might be one of 
the company of the‘ sacred few.’ ” The elder Dana was pleased 
to be able to note that his instructor found “ a beautiful trans- 
parency in his mind,” to which he himself added: “ There is 
a beauty in his countenance that goes to my heart; yet always 
touching it with sadness.” Dana Sr.’s melancholia was still fo- 
cused on his son, although young Richard Henry looked upon 
this rustication as anything but “ exile.” To him this sudden 
freedom from the environment which had surrounded him 
from cradle to college was an awakening opportunity which 
he remembered for the rest of his days, and almost his last 
piece of published writing was a tribute to Leonard Woods, 
who later became prominent as a writer and a professor, and 
president of Bowdoin College. 

“ Being here all alone I have nothing to do but study, or 
read, and I have only the choicest English writers, therefore, 
I think I shall do very well. I have been reading Lear. . . . I 
have not felt homesick lately, whenever I feel it coming on, I 
go to work.” Just following this description of his studies Dana 
adds what may be a significant request: “ I wish you would 
ask Charlotte whether she can remember the title of a little 
tale she leant me once, it was about a young man who wished 
to enter the navy. If she can I wish she would write it for me.” 
Here, for the first time, are revealed two of his later dominat- 
ing interests — the sea and the study of writing. Under the 
tutelage of Leonard Woods, and away from the background 
which had confined him to the Cambridge view of life, he 
began to discover new interests as distinguished from those 
which he had inherited or been taught as a Cambridge Dana. 
It is not surprising in view of this release from the only exist- 
ence he had ever known that he wrote to his father as his rusti- 
cation neared its end: 


I have become quite attached to my mode of life here. My room, 
my study table, the inanimate things and all, have become natural 
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to me, and I shall miss them. In fact having lived for 6 months 
in this one spot, and in the same course of life, it has come to feel 
to me, as it were, like another home. If it were not for the family 
at home, I should look upon Cambridge as a place I had once 
visited. There is no society there which is at all interesting, and 
nothing to benefit one at all. 


Here, the seventeen-year-old boy expresses a very different 
view of his native home and society from that which he had 
felt as a nine-year-old. At that time he had basked in the 
“ gentlemanly spirit,” the “ higher style of conversation,” the 
“ pride of personal character,” and conceived Cambridge and 
its connection “ with the University” and a “ good deal of 
literary society’ as the acme of American life. Now he was 
having his first freedom from the Dana-Cambridge surround- 
ings and the tutelage of his effete uncle, Washington Allston, 
and he looked back upon them as uninteresting and with 
“ nothing to benefit one at all.” Shortly, during his two years 
before the mast, this feeling was to come to its complete frui- 
tion, and for the rest of his life he was to be engaged in an 
inner struggle between the Cambridge tradition, in which he 
had been reared, and the new world which he had discovered 
for himself. When his period of rustication was completed, he 
felt this revulsion against Cambridge so strongly that he 
“ would have given a great deal to have my sentence extended 
one six months more, but it could not be and I went back to 
college recitations, college rank, college gossip, and college 
esprit de corps as a slave shipped to his dungeon.” 

His return to the hated college work was not to be very 
long-lived, for although he attended Harvard during the next 
session and completed his sophomore year, circumstances were 
to give him his great chance of escape and to send him to sea 
shortly after he returned as a junior. At the end of his second 
year, in the summer of 1833, Dana visited Plymouth, where 
his father writes he was “ enjoying himself very much in water- 
expeditions.” It was a far cry from the little sailing trips on 
the smooth waters of the south shore to the doubling of Cape 
Horn, and yet a case of measles contracted at Plymouth 
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formed the incongruous link between the two. This dis- 
ease, with which his brother Edmund was also afflicted, left 
the sight of both boys so weak that they could not endure 
even ordinary daylight. For the elder Dana the brothers at 
once became “ my two blind boys.” Evidently Edmund re- 
covered, for no more is heard of his illness, but Richard 
Henry’s eyesight failed to return to normal. He could read 
only with the most extreme pain; studying became impossible 
for him, and after trying for several months to keep up with 
his work he was finally forced to leave college until he should 
regain his sight. He moved his belongings from College 
House and went home to live. 

If he had found no society “ which is at all interesting” in 
Cambridge while he was at Harvard, he now found life in- 
finitely more dull at home. He was deprived of reading, his 
great interest; he lost the companionship of his class-mates 
for an aimless life with his melancholy father. There were the 
regular visits to the doctor and oculist, and, with the realiza- 
tion that he was unwell, came the usual invalid’s feeling that 
he was a burden upon his family. He lapsed into a gloomy 
state of romantic day-dreaming, finding despondent reveries 
his only recreation. Undoubtedly he received some solace from 
his brother and from his elder sister, Charlotte, a very brilliant 
girl, who adored her brother. He also made frequent visits to 
the studio of his uncle, Washington Allston, who was then con- 
sidered America’s greatest painter. But even Charlotte's gifted 
conversation and her reading to her semi-blind brother could 
not alleviate the feeling that he was leading a purposeless ex- 
istence. 

Nor did Allston offer much compensation for a full life, 
for he himself was beginning to undergo a process of mental 
starvation. After his active life abroad and his stimulating con- 
tact with Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Southey, Cambridge, 
although he may not have realized it, afforded him no combat 
with other intellects, no incentive to further growth, which 
had given vigor and development to his mind in England. 
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Day by day his talent grew thinner in the soporific atmosphere 
of Cambridge; as it faded he replaced it with the poor substi- 
tute of stress upon refinement. Thus Allston, who had once 
been an artist, had now become that incomparably inferior 
being — a gentleman whose art was gentility. From him Dana 
could not hope to extract the vital activity which goes to make 
up a full life; so he wandered through useless and dissatisfied 
months waiting to regain his eyesight. Any salvation from this 
enforced idleness seemed impossible. He could not return to 
Andover to study under Mr. Woods because his sight was too 
weak; he could not make the grand tour of Europe, ordinarily 
prescribed in such cases, because his father’s “ competence ” 
would not permit it; but above all he knew he could not re- 
main in Cambridge and continue to lead his unsatisfactory 
existence. ‘ 

In this state of affairs Dana turned to the sea, the refuge of 
New England boys ever since the days of the colonies. His 
primary purpose was to find activity in the open air, which, 
by building up his physical system, would gradually restore 
his eyesight. Undoubtedly many youths had gone to sea for 
a similar purpose, although more had temporarily become 
common sailors in preparation for their future occupations in 
the shipping business. Many instances may be cited of boys 
from well-to-do families, Harvard graduates, or students like 
Dana, who had shipped before the mast. Most of these boys 
began in the forecastle, in the hope and expectation of work- 
ing their way aft to the cabin, and then, eventually, to the 
counting-room ashore. 

In addition to the desire to learn a business, however, there 
was for many a more subtle reason, of which only the most 
acute boys were aware. The preparation for commerce and the 
desire for work out-of-doors were reinforced by the feeling of 
dissatisfaction which grows on nearly every boy at the age 
when he desires a change of surroundings. This is particularly 
true in a society with well-defined standards in which there is 
little opportunity for change without withdrawing from active 
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life. Dana had not been influenced by the intellectual isola- 
tion of transcendentalism, which attracted his class-mate, 
Thoreau. Instead of being capable of protest against current 
standards and rearing his own at Walden, Dana was only 
vaguely aware of his opposition to these standards. He found 
Cambridge uninteresting but he did not know why, and he 
had no definite substitute for it. He turned to the sea ostensi- 
bly for the purpose of improving his health; yet in so doing he 
also grasped at the simplest method of absenting himself from 
the unpalatable influences of Cambridge. If he had desired 
physical benefit, only, he might have tried living the rugged 
life of a Massachusetts farmer, but the romantic aura of the 
sea, its opportunity for a complete divorce from home sur- 
roundings, captivated Dana during those listless months as it 
had captivated some New England boys for two centuries. 
The sea was not alone the foundation of wealth; it had become 
the source of a private mythology. Its mysterious boundless- 
ness was the counterpart to the narrow limits of the land they 
knew. It represented escape, solace, a chance to forget, a new 
opportunity, and even oblivion. It spelled death and adven- 
ture, but above all it meant change and romance. In the 
eighteenth century the sea offered New England boys escape 
from the severe religious revivals; in the nineteenth it was a 
refuge from the confining heritage of Calvinism and genteel 
conservatism, which refused to die. 

Although Dana himself would never have been able to say 
that he was fleeing from the faith and customs of his fore- 
fathers, though this was never his stated intention, yet this 
very motive was implied in the romantic inclinations which 
led him to select the sea rather than the land. It was Melville’s 
Ishmael, also from a Congregationalist background, who said: 
“Whenever I feel myself growing grim about the mouth; 
whenever it is a damp, drizzly November in my soul . . . I 
quietly take to the ship. There is nothing surprising in this.” 
Ishmael was more mature than Dana at this time; yet it 
seemed to him that “ if they but knew it, almost all men in 
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their degree, some time or other, cherish very nearly the same 
feelings toward the ocean with me.” 

At first Dana attempted to procure a position on the ship, 
Japan, bound for India, which was owned in part by J. Inger- 
soll Bowditch, a son of the celebrated mathematician. The 
younger Mr. Bowditch was going out as supercargo and, on 
becoming acquainted with Dana, positively refused to let him 
ship before the mast. Instead, Bowditch offered Dana free pas- 
sage as his companion to Calcutta and back, and a room in his 
home there while ashore. Young Dana declined this invitation, 
for his mind was set upon a common sailor’s berth, which he 
believed would be most beneficial. The elder Bowditch told 
Dana that “ he liked my resolution, which only added fuel to 
the fire.” He refused another opportunity to go as supercargo 
for the added reason that he did not wish to pay the cost of a 
passage to India. As the elder Dana wrote to Mrs. Arnold, 
Being well acquainted with my circumstances, and knowing how 
much his aunts had to do for others — to the very extremity of 
their means and to the necessity for many self-denials — he could 


not bring himself to be willing that I or they should be at this 
expense for him. 


This search for a berth occupied most of the winter months 
of 1833, and it was not until the following summer that he 
determined to sign as am ordinary seaman aboard the brig, 
Pilgrim, bound for California. The Pilgrim was a small one- 
hundred-and-eighty-ton vessel, only eighty-six feet and six 
inches in length, “shorter on the water line,” as his son, 
Richard Henry Dana III, says, “ than many of our summer 
sailing sloop and schooner yachts.” This particular ship he 
decided upon “ because it would be difficult to get any other 
[voyage] that would be long enough, at that time, and because 
California was represented to be a very healthy coast, with a 
fine climate, and plenty of hard work for the sailors.” 

The elder Dana resigned himself to his son’s resolution, 
and determined to “ fit him out with everything comfortably, 


‘and recommending him to the special care of his Creator, 
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leave him in better than earthly hands.” And yet the sea, even 
with the special care of the Creator, still was not the special 
care of Cambridge, and the queruous old man had the most 
serious forebodings of his son’s fate. To Mrs. Arnold he con- 
fided, 


I have such horrid images before me of being lost at sea! And I 
believe, too, I have at sometime told you, that from the period 
when he was quite a child, I have had a feeling that his death 
would be a sudden and violent one, and an early one too. . . . 
It may all arise from a certain expression of countenance which 
touching my heart with tenderness towards him, may lead natu- 
rally to a feeling of anxiety and fear. 


Mr. Dana loved the sea when he looked at it from the shore; 
it was a fine subject for his poetry and essays, but he did not 
trust it the way his son did. Gazing at it from the safety of the 
beach, he mused in his semi-pantheistic way: 


It hath motion, and there is voice: but from behind, and be- 
neath, and through these, some mystery, and infinitude to our 
thoughts; — in the religious mind there is a strong tendency to 
feel as if, in a peculiar way, the Third in the Trinity were there. 
Those of distinctest faith need be on their guard. 


Despite all these forebodings Richard Henry, attired in 
duck trousers, checked shirt, and a sailor’s tarpaulin hat, on 
the fourteenth of August, 1834, stepped aboard the brig, Pil- 
grim, and set sail for Cape Horn and the western coast of 
North America. During the voyage he kept a small note-book, 
which, in leisure hours, he worked over into a more complete 
account. This revision was unfortunately lost through the 
carelessness of “ Cousin Frank Dana,” who took charge of his 
things when he landed at Boston in 1836. The small note- 
book, in which the original entries were made, runs to but ten 
leaves written on both sides in the most matter-of-fact manner, 
with records of dates but never longitude or latitude (al- 
though a list of these, with dates, appears at the rear) . Whole 
months are skipped without entry. For an idea of the original 
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note-book, it is necessary only to compare the following with 


the corresponding passage in the book, which consists of five 
dramatic pages: 


Monday November 17th At 7 a.m. George Ballmer, one of the 
crew, fell overboard from the main rigging and was lost. Lowered 
away the whaleboat, and manned her, but the man being heavily 
dressed, and ignorant of swimming, was never seen more. 


One would not suspect from this bare statement that the man 
who could record this event as an incident would later develop 
it into the paragraph beginning: 

Death is at all times solemn, but never so much as at sea. A 
man dies on shore; his body remains with his friends, and “ the 
mourners go about the streets”; but when a man falls overboard 
at sea and is lost, there is a suddenness in the event, and a diffi- 
culty in realizing it, which gives to it an awful air of mystery. 
A man dies on shore, — you follow his body to the grave, and a 
stone marks the spot. You are often prepared for the event. There 
is always something which helps you to realize it when it hap- 
pens, and to recall it when it has passed. A man is shot down by 
your side in battle, and the mangled body remains an object, and 
a real evidence; but at sea the man is near you, — at your side, 
— you hear his voice, and in an instant he is gone, and nothing 
but a vacancy shows his loss. Then, too, at sea— to use a homely 
but expressive phrase — you miss a man so much. 


Possibly it was to Dana’s advantage when he came to write 
Two Years Before the Mast that cousin Frank had been negli- 
gent. The combination of a cursory record and a romantic 
memory sustained only by the barest notes seems to have been 
a happy one. Had the more complete account been saved, he 
might never have felt the spirit of distance which gave rise to 
such philosophic ruminations as that quoted above; and had 
the little note-book been lost, he would certainly have been 
unable to give his narrative the hard, brittle realism which 
makes it a “ voice from the forecastle.” His book was clear- 
sighted, hard-headed, and self-controlled because the factual 
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note-book held romance in check. His imaginative and senti- 
mental passages, such as those dealing with the Kanaka, Hope, 
a sort of “ noble savage,” are simply those of which he made 
no notation at the time, and which four years later he could 
recall only through the romantic haze of memory. 

Dana wrote in his postscript, “Twenty-Four Years After,” 
that his account of California served as a guide for many a 
forty-niner; and the business-like simplicity of the style makes 
this easy to believe. His power to describe in clear-cut narra- 
tive the hoisting of hides, the tarring of rigging, the holyston- 
ing of the deck, the sailors’ off-hours’ occupation of making 
spun-yarn, was a result both of his factual reminder and of the 
classical temperament which, through the discipline of this 
voyage, superseded his romantic inclinations. He never exag- 
gerated because it was no longer his nature to do so. He be- 
came thus the supreme reporter of the sea, and yet not the 
greatest writer of the sea. He knew the life on it so perfectly 
that he could describe it with both fidelity and vitality; yet 
he rarely went beyond knowing. Melville, on the other hand, 
utilized his mass of facts in Moby Dick for more than realistic 
presentation. His thorough knowledge of the history of whal- 
ing absorbed him so completely that it took on the symbolic 
character of life’s problems. In whaling Melville saw the en- 
tire cosmos, and life at sea represented all life. Dana, however, 
never looked on life before the mast as more than one isolated 
way of living; it remained always only another facet to report. 
The life of a common sailor was one mode of existence; the 
factual happenings were the sole purpose and the structure 
of his book. He never got behind these external realities, these 
commentaries, never grasped the cosmic significance which 
they cloak. To Melville such facts were but the external prem- 
ises which lead to the underlying moral and philosophic im- 
plications. Dana knew the sea only well enough to describe 
and define; he never reached the point where, with Melville, 
he could have said that the sea “ is the image of the ungraspa- 
ble phantom of life; and this is the key to it all.” 
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Yet, if on the surface one finds an undue attention to the 
name of every rope and a careful depiction of the sailor’s pur- 
suits, one also finds, wherever fact has not chained the author 
down, that he was living a great experience. This book, which 
served as a guide for the forty-niners or the student of Ameri- 
can nautical history in the thirties, serves equally well for him 
who would probe the character of its author — the character, 
occasionally, that was created by his changed environment but 
more often was the product of his Boston background. 
Whether Dana knew it or not, in the mental baggage which 
he took aboard the Pilgrim there lay concealed the Cam- 
bridge way of looking at life, which almost throughout the 
two years tempered the effects of his forecastle education. 
Though he travelled thousands of miles from Cambridge, 
Cambridge always remained within him. . 

From this conflict came Dana’s dualism. He learned about 
the sea and the life of the common sailor, but he never suc- 
ceeded in feeling at home, for he was torn between antago- 
nistic points of view. His ostensible purpose was “ to present 
the life of a common sailor at sea as it really is”; yet he pre- 
sented with equal fidelity, if less prominence, the development 
of his own self under conditions which formed a divorce from 
his heritage. Two Years Before the Mast is such a completely 
honest record that the author never realized how much it 
told. There was never any one startling moment when Dana 
might have said to himself: “ Now I have escaped from all 
those conditions which have cloaked the real Me; now I am 
sure of my own identity.” 

The new world of water and wind and cloud did work a 
change, however, in a slow and covert manner. Every day 
added something, many days subtracted something, and with- 
out a clear, sharp line of division Dana was never conscious 
of his partial escape from those family traits which had been 
bred in the bone. To him the escape existed in the precious 
romance he found in seeing the island where the original 
Robinson Crusoe had lived, the “ poetic interest ” of the soli- 
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tary island where the Englishman had been buried many years 
ago, or the discovery of a volume of Scott’s Pirate and God- 
win’s Mandeville which was “ like a spring in the desert.” He 
mistook this juvenile romanticism, this revelling in bookish 
dreams, for the great adventure of his voyage, but actually the 
change in Dana asserted itself through the ordinary workaday 
labors which he had come to regard as “ commonplace.” When 
these actions were still novel, they altered his outlook, and 
thus were the most vital part of his life. The influence of this 
ordinary labor accounted for the change between the Harvard- 
student-Dana who set sail in 1834 and the sailor-Dana who re- 
turned in 1836. After the daily life on shipboard was dulled 
by custom into something as habitual as life in Cambridge, 
Dana failed to remember the great value of it for himself. In 
this state of mind he wrote of these actions as mere facts of 
routine, as simple knowledge. 


Another method of employing the crew is “ setting-up” rig- 
ging. Whenever any of the standing rigging becomes slack (which 
is continually happening), the seizings and coverings must be 
taken off, tackles got up, and, after the rigging is bowsed well 
taut, the seizings and coverings be replaced, which is a very nice 
piece of work. There is also such a connection between different 
parts of a vessel, that one rope can seldom be touched without 
requiring a change in another. You cannot stay a mast aft by the 
back stays, without slacking up the head stays, etc., etc. If we add 
to this all the tarring, greasing, oiling, varnishing, painting, scrap- 
ing, and scrubbing which is required in the course of a long 
voyage, and also remember all this is to be done in addition to 
watching at night, steering, reefing, furling, bracing, making and 
setting sail, and pulling, hauling, and climbing in every direction, 
one will hardly ask, “ what can a sailor find to do at sea?” 


Such writing as this comes from the more remote, less emo- 
tional centres of being, in the moment of composition, at 
least, because the subject-matter has been dulled by custom. 
Yet such work as that described accounts for whatever change 
occurred in Dana between his setting-out and his return. That 
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this was not a complete change, that he never came into har- 
mony with the sea can be seen even in the following beautiful 
passage, which, though one of Dana’s greatest, shows no power 
to look beyond the sea to any cosmic significance. The care- 
ful naming of every sail illustrates the reportorial quality of 
Dana’s point of view. 


One night, while we were in these tropics, I went out to the 
end of the flying-jib boom upon some duty, and, having finished 
it, turned round, and lay over the boom for a long time, admir- 
ing the beauty of the sight before me. Being so far out from the 
deck, I could look at the ship as a separate vessel, and there rose 
up from the water, supported only by the small black hull, a 
pyramid of canvas, spreading out far beyond the hull, and tower- 
ing up almost, as it seemed in the indistinct night air, to the 
clouds. The sea was as still as an inland lake; the light trade- 
wind was gently and steadily breathing from astern; the dark 
blue sky was studded with the tropical stars; there was no sound 
but the rippling of the water under the stern; and the sails were 
spread out, wide and high, — the two lower studding-sails stretch- 
ing on each side far beyond the deck; the topmast studding-sails 
like wings to the topsails; the top-gallant studding-sails spreading 
fearlessly out above them; still higher, the two royal studding- 
sails, looking like two kites flying from the same string; and high- 
est of all, the little skysail, the apex of the pyramid, seeming 
actually to touch the stars, and to be out of reach of human hand. 
So quiet, too, was the sea, and so steady the breeze, that if these 
sails had been sculptured marble they could not have been more 
motionless. Not a ripple upon the surface of the canvas; not even 
a quivering of the extreme edges of the sail, so perfectly were 
they distended by the breeze. I was so lost in the sight that I for- 
got the presence of the man who came out with me, until he said 
(for he, too, rough old man-of-war’s-man as he was, had been 
gazing at the show), half to himself, still looking at the marble 
sails, — “ How quietly they do their work! ” 


Dana was never completely or fundamentally altered by his 
years before the mast, but in so far as he was changed the trans- 
formation occurred not alone through such grand episodes as 
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this, but also through the ordinary life aboard ship. A sailor’s 
life, as Dana says, “ is at best but a mixture of a little good with 
much evil, and a little pleasure with much pain. The beauti- 
ful is linked with the revolting, the sublime with the common- 
place, and the solemn with the ludicrous.” All these together: 
a readiness to take life as it comes, the acquaintance with a 
new world in which ability, not birth and position count, pro- 
duced the Richard Henry who began to fulfill himself in con- 
tradistinction to the discontented Richard Henry who had 
previously moved merely within the sphere of a correct life. 
It was a transition from the influence of the querulous elder 
Dana, the genteel Washington Allston, the Harvard esprit de 
corps, and the Dana tradition to the influence of the self- 
educated Tom Harris, high-tempered John the Swede, the 
blind adoration of the Kanaka, Hope, and Captain Thomp- 
son, who was the type who could “ call a sailor ‘a son of a 
bitch,’ and knock him down with a handspike.” 

Herman Melville wrote a sentence the spirit of which might 
as truly have come from Dana’s own pen. Even if he did not 
gain so much from his experience as Melville, he could have 
set down, without any exaggeration: 


And as for me, if by any possibility, there be as yet any real un- 
discovered prime thing in me; if I shall ever deserve any real 
repute in that small but high hushed world which I might not 
be unreasonably ambitious of; if hereafter I shall do anything 
that, upon the whole a man might rather have done than to have 
left undone; if, at my death, my executors, or more properly my 
creditors, find any precious manuscripts in my desk, then here I 
prospectively ascribe all the honour and glory to whaling; for a 
whale ship was my Yale College and my Harvard. 


Unlike Melville, Dana received his schooling in the best so- 
ciety of Cambridge and at Harvard as well as before the mast; 
but, like Melville, he owed most of the force which brought 
whatever successes he enjoyed in life to his training as a com- 
mon sailor. Contrariwise, most of his failures may be ascribed 
to the fact that the great lesson he was beginning to learn at 
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sea he partially forgot in later life under the influence of 
Boston and his heritage. As the years passed the wholesome 
power of that lesson waned; family and social background as- 
serted themselves more and more until the saving grace of the 
forecastle had faded away completely. Dana himself referred 
to this experience as a “ parenthesis,” a parenthesis inserted 
in the existence of a man who, with few exceptions, was to 
have his life cast in the mold of those whom he described with 
mingled pity and scorn as people who “ never walked but one 
line from their cradles to their graves.”” Dana knew what ought 
to be done to combat the deadening influence of Boston: 


We must come down from our heights, and leave our straight 
paths for the by-ways and low places of life, if we would learn 
truths by strong contrasts; and in hovels, in forecastles, and 
among our own outcasts in foreign lands, see what ‘has been 
wrought among our fellow-creatures by accident, hardship or 
vice. 


He himself, however, was afraid to prolong this beneficial 
experience, lest it should shut him out from the society into 
which he was born. Even in California this dualism was in 
evidence: the Dana of Cambridge cried out for return; the 
Dana of the forecastle bade him stay. This civil war divided 
his mind till death. One side held up as warning those people 
who walk in “ but one line from their cradles to their graves "’; 
the other pointed out the brilliant Tom Harris, who, with a 
mind which Dana said surpassed “all the young men of my 
acquaintance at college,” “ at forty was still a dog before the 
mast, at twelve dollars a month.” It was as simple as two series 
of Hogarth’s edifying illustrations: on the one hand “ Dick, 
the sailor,” on the other, “ Dana, the Cambridge gentleman.” 
The only difficulty was that the moral contrast was not so clear 
as in Hogarth, for either option seemed to conclude with its 
own special sort of failure. Cambridge and tradition always 
won, however, for they were stronger and better entrenched 
in his character than personal attributes and the lesson of the 
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forecastle. Dana soon enough decided that he would return 
to Cambridge with the Alert and not wait for his own ship, 
which would be in California gathering hides for another 
twelve months. 


One year, more or less, might be of small consequence to others, 
but it was everything to me. It was now just a year since we sailed 
from Boston, and, at the shortest, no vessel could expect to get 
away under eight or nine months, which would make our absence 
two years in all. This would be pretty long, but would not be 
fatal. It would not necessarily be decisive of my future life. But 
one year more might settle the matter. I might be a sailor for life; 
and although I had pretty well made up my mind to it before 
I had my letters from home, yet, as soon as an opportunity was 
held out to me of returning, and the prospect of another kind of 
life was opened to me, my anxiety to return, and, at least, to have 
the chance of deciding upon my course for myself, was beyond 
measure. . . . Three or four years might make me a sailor in every 
respect, mind and habits, as well as body, nolens volens, and 
would put all my companions so far ahead of me that a college 
degree and a profession would be in vain to think of. 


So, after twenty-one months, Dana was surfeited with hide- 
gathering and left the men with whom he had sailed and 
worked. He had gone away from Boston to regain his eyesight 
and to satisfy a vague yearning for a different life. When these 
desires were satisfied, he turned to aid his fellow-sailors in the 
attempt to record the realities of life before the mast. This 
altruistic purpose was sincere but difficult, and after a while 
his attention again drifted back to his own problems. His book 
did not deal at length with his personal quandary because he 
wished to make it a record of sailors’ lives and not the self- 
analytic sort of record which Henry Adams left in his Educa- 
tion. The voyage marked a great step in the development of 
Richard Henry Dana. Safe once again within the confines of 
Boston Harbor, he began to speculate about his shift of em- 
phasis from the sailors’ problems to his own. It was not until 
he had returned to Boston, until the hardship and reality of 
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the voyage were finished, until it was already beginning to 
assume the quality of a symbol, that he realized what these 
two years meant to him and how much better it might have 
been for him to continue them. He saw then that the two years 
before the mast and in the California hide-houses had created 
a new temperament in contrast to that previously grafted on 
by Cambridge. His last words indicate that too late he re- 
gretted the closing of the chapter. The Alert had docked in 
Boston, 


. and many on board, to whom this was the first voyage, could 
scarcely sleep. As for myself, by one of those anomalous changes 
of feeling, of which we are all the subjects, I found that I was in 
a state of indifference for which I could by no means account. 
A year before, while carrying hides on the coast the assurance 
that in a twelvemonth we should see Boston made me half wild; 
but now that I was actually there, and in sight of home, the 
emotions which I had so long anticipated feeling I did not find, 
and in their place was a state of very nearly entire apathy. 


And so Dana, who on the coast of California had made 
zealous plans to exchange his new-found life of liberation for 
his birthright, arrived home with a “ calmness, almost an in- 
difference,” and perhaps -began to wonder seriously whether 
he had made the right decision — whether an eighteenth- 
century Cambridge birthright was not a mess of pottage for 
a nineteenth-century Dana. 











THE SCIENCE OF THOMAS PRINCE 
THEODORE HORNBERGER 


HE name of Thomas Prince has long been revered by 

those who interest themselves in the intellectual history 
of New England. He is fondly remembered by all who know 
the treasures of the Prince Collection, in the Boston Public 
Library, and by many more who know his Chronological 
History of New England, a book which, though it begins with 
the creation of Adam and gets no farther than 1633, is never- 
theless a high mark of historical writing in the colonial time. 
Unfortunately, however, reverence is about all that remains 
for Thomas Prince. One seeks in vain for any current curi- 
osity about his extremely varied intellectual life, for any 
present respect for or even interest in his ideas. It would 
probably be idle to question the justice of indifference to 
Prince on the part of the literary historians; very possibly his 
works have little intrinsic value. It may be worth while 
to point out, however, to the student of colonial culture 
concerned with the scientific, philosophical, or theological 
thought of the early eighteenth century, that the writings of 
Thomas Prince offer a convenient index to important notions 
prevalent in America at that time. 

In the line of New England preachers, Prince follows Cot- 
ton Mather and precedes Charles Chauncy; that is to say, he 
was the contemporary of men whose active ministry began 
in the 1680’s and to men who were still preaching after the 
American Revolution. And, perhaps more than others of 
his generation, Prince had characteristics which ally him to 
both these quite dissimilar groups. 

One reads very little of Prince’s work before realizing that 
he displays something of the paradoxical attitude of Cotton 
Mather: a frequent and confident use of scientific informa- 
tion and hypothesis, almost at the same time with an assump- 
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tion of an interrupted and providential order of nature.* The 
suggestion of his famous titles, Agency of God in Causing 
Droughts and Rains, and Earthquakes the Works of God 
and Tokens of His Just Displeasure, is amply supported by 
his other writings; he shared to the full the conviction of 
Mather that the hand of God might be discerned by the 
pious man in extraordinary events. One anecdote relates how, 
in 1746, Prince was observing a day of fasting and prayer 
with his church because of the news that the French fleet had 
sailed from Nova Scotia with the intention of destroying New 
England. While Prince, on a perfectly calm day, was praying 
for divine intervention, a sudden gust of wind rattled the 
windows of the Old South Church. Prince paused; his face 
brightened; he went on to ask of God that He use the wind 
to save New England from her enemies. In the storm which 
followed the French fleet was wrecked; the French officers 
committed suicide; and disease carried off most of the men 
who were not drowned. Little wonder, indeed, that Charles 
Chauncy made the same comment on Prince which has often 
been made on the Mathers: “ He would have been much 
greater, had he not been apt to give too much credit, espe- 
cially to surprising stories.” * 

Moses Coit Tyler, on the other hand, noted long ago 
Prince’s special interest in physical science.* What kind of 
science had a clergyman who lived in Boston in the time of 
the triumph of the Newtonian system? What thought lay 
back of Agency of God in Causing Droughts and Rains? 
Where did Thomas Prince stand in relation to that picture 
of the universe which the rational eighteenth century de- 


1 See, for a convenient summary, the present writer's “The Date, the 
Source, and the Significance of Cotton Mather’s Interest in Science,” American 
Literature, vi (January, 1935) , 413-420. 

2 See W. B. Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit (New York, 1859) , 
1, 305-306. In 1877 Longfellow used this particular story in “ A Ballad of the 
French Fleet,” contributing his honorarium from the Atlantic Monthly to the 
fund for the preservation of the Old South Church. 

8 Moses Coit Tyler, A History of American Literature (New York, 1878), 
1, 144. 
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rived from Newton and his fellow-scientists? In the answers 
to these questions lies Prince’s connection with the suc- 
ceeding generation, the generation represented by Charles 
Chauncy, who came at length to say that the Deity “ does 
not communicate either being or happiness to his creatures, 
at least on this earth, by an immediate act of power, but by 
concurring with an established course of nature.” * 

Prince would seem to have enjoyed a considerable reputa- 
tion as an amateur natural philosopher from the publica- 
tion of his account of the aurora borealis, in 1719, down to 
his death.* An Edinburgh divine, John Erskine, editing Six 
Sermons by the Late Thomas Prince in 1785, wrote of him 
that “learned as he was in natural philosophy, and in the 
original languages of the sacred oracles, the parts of his ser- 
mons, which discover this, have in general been less ac- 
ceptable, perhaps also less useful, than these which breathe 
the emotions of his devout, benevolent, and feeling heart.” ° 
This judgment indicates something of the liking which 
Prince had for bringing scientific facts and hypotheses into 
his sermons, a liking which he shared with Cotton Mather. 
His reputation as a man interested in science and his method 
of combining his science with his theology may both be 
conveniently observed in his famous earthquake sermons. 

The effect of the series of earthquakes from October 29, 
1727, to January 30, 1728, on the New England mind will 
be remembered by all readers of eighteenth-century litera- 
ture.’ All through the country people joined the churches 
at the rate of twenty and thirty each Sunday; one congrega- 
tion is known to have received a hundred and fifty new mem- 


# Charles Chauncy, The Benevolence of the Deity Fairly and Impartially 
Considered (Boston, 1784) , 60. 

5 See Thomas Prince, An Account of a Strange Appearance in the Heavens 
(Boston, 1719), reprinted in 1 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, 
m (1810) , 14-16. 

6 Six Sermons by the Late Thomas Prince, John Erskine, Editor, (Edin- 
burgh, 1785), v. 

7 The best account is that by W. D. Love, The Fast and Thanksgiving 
Days of New England (Boston, 1895) , 285-295. 
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bers in three weeks. Sermons interpreting the earthquakes 
as a warning to New England thundered from all the pulpits, 
poured from all the printing-presses. All the leading Boston 
ministers— Thomas Foxcroft, of the First Church; Cotton 
Mather, of the Old North; Joseph Sewall, Prince’s colleague 
at the Old South; and Benjamin Colman, of the Brattle Street 
congregation — published theirs. It was Thomas Prince, how- 
ever, who performed for the reading public the task now left 
to the librarians of great newspapers: the collection at short 
notice of the details of previous disasters, so that the inter- 
ested reader may compare yesterday's cataclysm with that 
of his grandfather’s time. Increase Mather’s Kometographia 
had fulfilled this function at the time of the comet of 1680; 
the collection of such scientific and historical informat‘on as 
was at hand had long been the pleasurable duty. of New 
England ministers on such occasions. It is surprising that 
Cotton Mather did not undertake the task in 1727, but it is 
obvious that Prince announced his intention of doing it very 
early, and that his book was awaited with interest. D. Hench- 
man, the printer, announced at the end of the second edition 
of Joseph Sewall’s The Duty of a People to Stand in Aw of 
God, a sermon preached October 30, that Prince’s book “ on 
earthquakes ” was in the press. Benjamin Colman prefaced 
his four sermons with the remark that he was leaving the in- 
quiry into natural causes and the history of earthquakes “ to 
a better Hand, which has promised to gratify the Publick 
therewith.” * Thus heralded, Prince’s Earthquakes the Works 
of God and Tokens of His Just Displeasure, with its “ brief 
Account of the Natural Causes of these Operations,” and “a 
Relation of some late Terrible Ones in other Parts of the 
World,” became unquestionably the standard book on the 
earthquake of 1727. It went into two editions and, when in 
1755 New England was again shaken, was, with additions by 
Prince, the only one of the earlier works to be reprinted. 


8 See Benjamin Colman, The Judgments of Providence in the Hands of 
Christ (Boston, 1727), preface. ~ 
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We are interested, of course, in the nature and the source 
of Prince’s science, such as it was. It is noteworthy that for 
his historical material he cites, among others, two eight- 
eenth-century books of some standing: Richard Lowthorp’s 
Abridgement of the Philosophical Transactions (London, 
1716), and the Atlas Geographicus (London, 1711). His 
discussion of natural causes is particularly curious. Earth- 
quakes, wind, and thunder and lightning are all phases of 
the same phenomenon. In the caverns of the earth God has 
lodged or has conveyed by the circulation of air and water 
“ great multitudes of Sulphurious, Nitrous, fiery, mineral, 
and other Substances; such as those in the Clouds, which are 
the natural Causes of Thunder and Lightning.” When these 
are put in motion by wind, they ignite, expand like gun- 
powder, and “tare and rend away alli before them.” The 
theories here set forth are in the main those which may be 
found in the seventh and eighth sections of the second book 
of Aristotle’s Meteorologica,* modified only by the use of the 
typical seventeenth-century concept of nitre,”® and by the 
comparison of the expanding force with gunpowder. Prince 
thus illustrates the antiquity of many of the scientific hy- 
potheses of his time. On the other hand, his remarks about 
natural causes are not without a touch of modernity, in 
that he explains the sinking of the earth which follows many 
earthquakes as the result of atmospheric pressure, found by 
Robert Boyle to be “ above two Thousand Pounds, on every 
Square Foot of the surface of the Earth.” Naturally enough, 
Prince argues, when underground caverns are vacated by the 
expanding gases, this tremendous pressure is enough to sink 
whole cities below sea level. It is surprising that Prince does 
not mention Descartes’s notion of continuous internal fires, 
which was alluded to in Cotton Mather’s Christianus per 
Ignem (Boston, 1702) ,“ and is mentioned as one of the pos- 





® See the translation by E. W. Webster, in The Works of Aristotle Trans- 
lated into English, W. D. Ross, General Editor, (Oxford, 1923), m, Part 1. 
10 See under nitre and kindred words in the Oxford English Dictionary. 
11 Cotton Mather, Christianus per Ignem (Boston, 1702) , 65-67, 165, etc. 
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sible hypotheses by Thomas Paine.'? Both Benjamin Colman 
and James Allen had noted the difficulty of squaring the wind 
theory with the fact that the 1727 earthquake was heard and 
felt almost instantaneously in Maine and in Philadelphia.“ 
In all the comments, however, the wording is none too clear, 
and it may easily be that Prince meant much the same thing 
as Mather and Paine.** The novelty of bringing in atmos- 
pheric pressure was his alone. 

Prince, of course, emphasizes, as do all the preachers of 
earthquake sermons, that God is the first and principal cause, 
whatever the natural causes may be. The interest of natural 
causes is that we may see “ how the mighty cop works in- 
visibly by sensible Causes, and even by those that are ex- 
treamly little and weak, produces the greatest and most ter- 
rible Effects in the World.” 

In 1728 Massachusetts welcomed a new governor, William 
Burnet, the son of Gilbert Burnet, one-time bishop of Salis- 
bury and famous as the author of the History of His Own 
Time. The new governor is said to have had, in his youth, 
some doubts about revealed religion, which were settled for 
him by Sir Isaac Newton himself.* It was therefore appro- 
priate that in preaching a sermon before him, on the Thurs- 
day after his arrival, Prince should develop the Newtonian 
ideas of Providence. 


We may clearly see the careful, constant, wise, and mighty Ac- 
tion of the invisible Gop in every part of the perceptible Creation, 
to preserve it in its proper State and Order. For all these curious 


12 See Thomas Paine, The Doctrine of Earthquakes (Boston, 1728), 15. 
18-See Colman, The Judgments of Providence, preface, and Allen, Thun- 
der and Earthquake, A Loud and Awful Call to Reformation (Boston, 

1727), 20. 

: 14 All the hypotheses as to earthquakes, from Aristotle down to the 
twentieth century, have considerable family likeness. Mather, in 1702, speaks 
of a nearly uniform and perpetual fire within the earth; Paine, of subter- 
raneous fires “ approaching” caverns of wind or water. Continuous internal 
fire, as distinguished from that generated by movement, is, I believe, the 
Cartesian notion. See H. E. Gregory, “ Geology”: The Development of the 
Sciences, L. L. Woodruff, Editor, (New Haven, 1923), 172-173- 

15 See J. G. Palfrey, History of New England (Boston, 1858-1890) , 1v, 498. 
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and well adjusted Systems do intirely hold together and perform 
their Operations by virtue of certain new and prodigious Forces 
inspired every where in the same proportion into every Particle 
of Matter, when once removed out of its proper Place, to reduce 
and keep it there again. Let but the minutest Atom throughout 
this mighty Frame of Beings, be it either placed too near to others, 
provided it don’t unite, or too far off; it will immediately receive 
a new and amazing Force to turn it back into its due Point of 
Distance.** 


It would seem that the Newtonian philosophy had completely 
triumphed in New England by this time. 

A more curious use of new scientific thought appears in 
Christ Abolishing Death (Boston, 1736) , a sermon preached 
after the funeral of the wife of Governor Belcher. Prince 
reviews in a scholarly manner the ancient opinions as to the 
causes of death and the relation of soul to body, citing Ber- 
nard Nieuwentyt, whose Religious Philosopher was one of 
the many eighteenth-century forerunners of Paley’s Natural 
Theology. Then, surprisingly, he also discusses the new in- 
formation about the death-rate which had come in the late 
seventeenth century with the work on English mortality 
tables by Sir John Graunt, Sir William Petty, Edmund Hal- 
ley, and Charles Davenant, the founders of modern statistical 
science. 

Nine years later Prince preached a sermon on the news of 
the capture of Louisbourg, Extraordinary Events the Doings 
of God, and Marvellous in Pious Eyes (Boston, 1745) . His 
text, Psalm cxvu, 23: “ This is the Lord’s Doings! It is 
marvelous in our Eyes! ” leads him to consider three things: 
(1) in what manner God may be said to “ operate usually 
among his Creatures,” (2) “ when have his providential Op- 
erations such lively Characters of their being his Doings,” and 
(3) the pious admirations which they should raise up in us, 


16 Thomas Prince, Civil Rulers Raised Up by God to Feed His People 
(Boston, 1728) , 12-13. 
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and which they happily do raise if we are duly disposed. The 
discussion at once raises certain important points of conflict 
between science and theology, and its nature suggests that 
Prince was speaking to an audience already affected by sci- 
ence, already inclined to avoid the supernatural. Under his 
first point Prince says that God operates on material sub- 
stances through the law of attraction, or gravity, the law of 
repulsion, the law of cohesion, and also “in diverse other 
Manners on Planets, Comets, Rays of Light; as also in the 
Cases of Electricity, Magnetism, Cold Heat, etc.” ** In all 
these matters he insists that there is the immediate hand of 
God, although His action is not supernatural. He makes, in 
other words, a distinction between immediacy and super- 
naturalism, abandoning the more familiar theological notion 
of first and second causes. This probably is a development of 
the Newtonian idea of Providence. By analogy, God’s imme- 
diate hand may be at work in such events as the capture of 
Louisbourg, although there is nothing supernatural about it. 
Let us, he concludes, marvel at the wonderful ways in which 
God works His wonders. This, needless to say, is a consider- 
able modification of the doctrine of special providences which 
we are accustomed to associate with the fathers of New 
England. 

Other sermons and activities by Prince might be men- 
tioned, but his position as mediator between science and 
religion, and as disseminator of new knowledge, best appears 
in The Natural and Moral Government and Agency of God, 
in Causing Droughts and Rains (Boston, 1749) .* This ser- 
mon was preached on a day of thanksgiving following the end 
of one of the worst droughts suffered by New England in the 
eighteenth century.’ Prince had previously preached upon a 
fast-day in which prayers for rain were offered, so that the 

17 Thomas Prince, Extraordinary Events the Doings of God, and Marvel- 
lous in Pious Eyes (Boston, 1745) , 9- 


18 The London edition of 1750 has been used for the quotations which 
follow. 


12 See Love, The Fast and Thanksgiving Days of New England, 319-327. 
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whole subject forms an admirable example of a kind of theo- 
logical activity which has particularly attracted the ridicule 
of scientific-minded people. 

It is noteworthy, first of all, that Prince dedicates his sermon 
to the Royal Society of London, “ in Token of Gratitude ” for 
the many discoveries of their members during the ninety 
years of the institution’s existence, whereby they have not 
only advanced many arts, “ but also improved the Humane 
Mind in the sublimest Knowledge, cleared the Way for our 
Admiring Views and Adorations of the SOVEREIGN CREATOR 
and ACTUAL RULER of the UNIVERSE, driven Atheism out of 
the knowing Part of the World, and obliged Multitudes in 
EUROPE and AMERICA.” There is no distrust of science in this 
dedication, no feeling on Prince’s part that science could 
come into serious conflict with religion. 

Two-thirds of the book, moreover, are devoted to the natu- 
ral government or agency of God, as distinct from the moral 
government. Natural government concerns material creatures 
or elements; moral government, men. Prince says he is not 
going to deliver a lecture on mere philosophy, but on a noble 
subject of divinity, that is, on “the wise, mighty, and con- 
stant Operations of cop.” It soon becomes evident that he is 
again developing his doctrine that God works immediately, 
not through second causes. 

Droughts, for instance, are caused by four principal instru- 
ments of God: (1) the descent of the waters into the sea, 
(2) the ascent of the waters into the canals of vegetables, 
(3) the beams and atoms of the sun, and (4) the course of 
the winds bearing moisture away from us. Prince begins with 
a statement of the minuteness of water particles according 
to Nieuwentyt and Leeuwenhoek, and of their property of 
carrying other substances with them to all parts of a plant 
or animal, which is shown by the vacuity demonstrated in 
Sir Isaac Newton's Optics. He then describes each of the four 
instruments, digressing in the last case to make an original 
suggestion as to the reason light-rays bend when they come 
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near the surface of bodies without actually touching them. 
To explain this phenomenon, Newton, according to Prince, 


- Supposes an invisible, extremely fine active and universal 
Fluid as the Cause of this Repulsion. But with the utmost Sub- 
mission to so superior a Judgment, I would humbly suggest, 
whether it be not as probable that every Atom of Light and Heat, 
if not of Water and other Substances, may have an elastical At- 
mosphere about it, charged with a repulsive Power; and whether 
this elastical Atmosphere may not be the main Source and Instru- 
ment of Thunder, Lightning, the Aurora Borealis, Electricity, 
and some other Phaenomena in Nature? 


This suggestion by Prince has considerable interest as one of 
the earliest references in New England literature to the new 
knowledge or speculation about electricity, just then coming 
to the public’s attention. It was in Boston, in 1746, that Ben- 
jamin Franklin had his interest in electricity aroused by see- 
ing Dr. Spence, lately arrived from Scotland, perform some 
experiments.** The idea that a repulsive power might explain 
many things in nature was very much in the air at the time 
Prince wrote.” 

The question, however, is how can it be said that God Him- 
self operates in these various instruments? The answer is that 
watei descends into the sea by what some call the power of 
gravity, which Newton, Whiston, Halley, and Gregory have 
shown to operate throughout a sphere “ at least a Hundred 
thirty-two Hundred Million Miles Diameter round about our 
Sun.” Every careful enquirer knew, Prince wrote, 


. . . that this Power which moves them, is both everywhere al- 
ways present throughout this vast planetary System, always acting 
on every Particle therein, perfectly intelligent, wise, and regular 


in all its Action, without the least Mistake or Intermission; and 


20 Prince, The Natural and Moral Government of God, 7, note. 

21 See The Works of Benjamin Franklin, Jared Sparks, Editor, (Phila- 
delphia, 1840), v, 174; and Florian Cajori, A History of Physics in its Ele- 
mentary Branches (New York, 1914) , 120-121. 

22 See The Works of Benjamin Franklin, Sparks, Editor, v, 182-183. 
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such a universal, powerful, all-knowing, wise and constant Agent, 
can be none but cop. * 


Similarly, any one who looks at the wondrous forms of plants 
must be persuaded of a wise and universal agent “ ever a 
working all over the Earth,” who can be none but God. Sim- 
ilarly, any one who observes the air’s elasticity, as estimated 
by Boyle, Harris, and Martin, must be convinced that its 
author is God. The sun-beams and the winds likewise can 
not be imagined as operating without a “ perpetual Source 
and Exertion of Almighty Energy.” 

The same argument holds for the principal instruments of 
rain: (1) the seas, (2) the solar beams and atoms, (3) the 
mutually attractive powers between the sun and moon and 
the atmosphere and waters, (4) the winds, and (5) the con- 
densing and uniting of them in clouds and drops by the pow- 
ers of cold and attraction, and their descending by the latter 
of these two powers. In all these instruments, the discoveries 
of Newton, Desaguliers, Halley, and many others make it 
clear that God is an immediate agency, since none but God 
could possibly so order things. 

Just when one is about to conclude that God is gravity, and 
order is everywhere Prince hedges, and in the last third of the 
sermon develops the theory that there are “ Reserved Cases” 
in which God may act other than through the common course 
of nature. 


Reserved Cases seem to be Earthquakes, Hurricanes and 
Tempests, Storms of Wind, Rain, Thunder, Lightning, Snow 
and Hail, with the raging of the Seas; and indeed all Kinds of 
Weather, hot and dry, cold and wet; the Rising of noxious 
Vapours out of the Earth, the Corruption of the Air, the Multi- 
plication of Insects and Animalcula, infectious and epidemical 


28 Prince, The Natural and Moral Government of God, 8-9. 

24 John Harris (1667?-1714) was the compiler of Lexicon Technicum 
(London, 1704) , said to be the first encyclopedia of the sciences in English. 
Benjamin Martin (1704-1782), an “ardent champion of the Newtonian 
system,” was the author of many compilations. Prince may have had the 
Philosophia Britannica (London, 1747) . 
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Diseases; Multitudes of Alterations in human Bodies; personal 
Distempers and Mortalities; Lotteries and Accidents; as also in- 
numerable Changes of Ideas and Propensities both in brutal and 
human Creatures.** 


It follows, therefore, that God must have heard New Eng- 
land's prayers, and by supernatural means ended the drought. 
The fast-day, in short, had a splendid justification. 

This was the paradox to which the use of Newtonian phi- 
losophy led Prince. By 1749, as one student has said, “ it is 
evident that the most scholarly ministers were beginning to 
modify their views, and find more room for the operation of 
natural causes; . . . [but] such a view was still held as en- 
couraged them in supplications to God.” ** It is evident, too, 
that the very world-view which was eventually to discounte- 
nance among educated people the practice of prayer for rain, 
was being disseminated not by unbelievers but by the min- 
isters themselves. The whole emphasis of Prince’s sermon is 
on the detailed and documented account of the immediate 
operations of God in the first two-thirds of the discourse, not 
on the “ Reserved Cases ” of his peroration. 

A sermon on the death of the Prince of Wales in 1751 ap- 
plies the same philosophy of the immediate operations of God 
to death. In it, however, Prince returns momentarily to the 
more usual phrase of “ second causes.” God’s means of caus- 
ing death are two: (1) the primary forming of our constitu- 
tions frail and mortal, and (2) His acting on them by various 
elementary substances round about us, and entering in us. 
These means Prince considers to be the results of the Fall and 
the Deluge. He then proceeds to demonstrate the frailty of 
the human body by citing the testimony of the microscopists 
on the minuteness of important links in the digestive system 
and in the heart,”’ and he shows the actions of God in material 


substances by the argument that they can plainly have no in- 


25 Prince, The Natural and Moral Government of God, 21. 
26 Love, The Fast and Thanksgiving Days of New England, 325. 
27 See Prince, God Destroyeth the Hope of Man (Boston, 1751) , 7. 
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telligence of their own. The idea of gravity permeates the first 
third of the sermon, which ends as follows: 


Even that ancient Athenian Plato, who lived about three Hun- 
dred and fifty Years before Christ was born, had so deep an in- 
sight into the Works of God in Nature, that he clearly saw and 
taught, that what we call the Operations of Nature, are really 
the Operations of God himself. Which the late most sagacious 
Sir Isaac Newton has so surprizingly and clearly shown, that we 
must be exceeding stupid not to see they are the Operations of 
a divine Intelligence: and by these he continually destroys the 
Lives of men.** 


One incident more of Prince’s career deserves mention in 
an account of his “ science”: the second great earthquake of 
eighteenth-century New England, that of 1755. Andrew Dick- 
son White was probably unjust to Prince in spreading the 
story that he ascribed the frequency of earthquakes in Boston 
to the erection of lightning-rods.** For one thing, the first 
lightning-rod which Franklin erected for protection pur- 
poses was put up at Philadelphia in 1760; * for another, 
Prince did not say what President White implied that he did. 
Prince’s part in the 1755 discussion, although not strikingly 
different from the part he took in 1727, was more to his credit 
than has usually been thought. 


28 Prince, God Destroyeth the Hope of Man, 11. 

28 See Andrew Dickson White, A History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology in Christendom (New York and London, 1932), 1, 366. Cited by 
Cajori, A History of Physics, 127. 

30 See Cajori, A History of Physics, 126. Franklin’s suggestion was made 
in 1749 and again in 1753. See The Works of Benjamin Franklin, Sparks, 
Editor, v, 236 and 313. 

31 White followed a statement in Josiah Quincy, The History of Harvard 
University (Boston, 1860), u, 219, to the effect that a minister of Boston 
had published a treatise, suggesting that the use of “ iron points” might have 
drawn electricity from the clouds and caused the earthquakes, and that this 
treatise was refuted by John Winthrop, Hollisian professor of mathematics 
and natural philosophy. White's error, as will be shown, lay in assuming that 
“iron points” meant lightning-rods. The term is not so used in Franklin’s 
early papers. See The Works of Benjamin Franklin, Sparks, Editor, v, 181-183, 
and passim. An account of this controversy, varying from the one below, may 
be found in Bernard Fay, Franklin, the Apostle of Modern Times (Boston, 
1929) , 226-227. 
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The excitement in 1755 was confined to the effects of a 
single shock, on Tuesday, November 18. The usual crop of 
sermons followed, although there were not so many as there 
had been in 1727, probably because the shock was not re- 
peated and the popular alarm passed quickly. In all likeli- 
hood the first book rushed through the press, to realize on 
the renewed interest in earthquakes, was Prince’s An Im- 
provement of the Doctrine of Earthquakes, the appendix of 
which bears the date of November 21. It is a reprint, 
with slight additions, of the second part of his 1727 book, 
and an advertisement promises that an “ Enquiry into the 
natural, instrumental, or secondary Causes” will soon be 
published. This promise was shortly fulfilled, probably 
before the end of November, by the 1755 edition of Earth- 
quakes the Works of God, a reprint of the first part of 
Prince’s 1727 book with some added notes and an important 
appendix. 

The text ascribing earthquakes to the action of the same 
particles which cause thunder and lightning is reprinted word 
for word, as is the suggestion that atmospheric pressure may 
have something to do with the sinking of the earth. The ap- 
pendix, however, accepts Franklin’s “ electrical substance,” 
along “ with the others mentioned,” as a principal instrument 
in the production of earthquakes. Prince elaborates Franklin’s 
theory that electricity is a fluid (now long since out-moded) 
and that disturbances result from its unequal distribution. 
From information clearly taken from a letter written by 
Franklin in 1749 and first published in Experiments and Ob- 
servations on Electricity (London, 1751) * Prince develops, 
at some length, a theory exactly like that which he had previ- 
ously evolved from gravitational philosophy. 

Imagine, he says, two clouds, one twice as large as the other, 
the larger being one-fourth charged (Franklin’s negative 
state) , the other completely charged (positive) . If the two 
are moved within a certain distance of each other, 


82 See The Works of Benjamin Franklin, Sparks, Editor, v, 227-253. 
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. . « the lesser Cloud will act as if it perfectly knew these nine 
Particulars: (1) How many watery Globules there are in itself, 
(2) How many electrical Atoms round them, (3) The Propor- 
tion of these to those, (4, 5,6) the like Particulars in the greater 
Cloud, (7) How many atoms it must spare to render the Pro- 
portion of Electrical Atoms to the watery Globules in the greater 
Cloud equal to the Remainder in the lesser, (8) What is the ap- 
pointed striking Distance, (9) When the 2 Clouds will come to 
that distance. 


The larger cloud also acts as if it knew the same nine particu- 
lars; and when they come to the proper distance, the lesser 
cloud sends half its electrical fluid to the greater, so they are 
both half full; then the electrical discharge, or lightning, 
ceases. To one who knows Prince's earlier ideas of the charac- 
teristics and operations of God, the conclusion is obvious: 
mere material substances know nothing of distance, kinds, 
matter, etc.; where such intelligence exists there must be the 
agency of an “ Intelligent, Mighty and Omnipotent Being 
cop.” A postscript says that points of iron on the earth’s sur- 
face may have something to do with attracting electrical sub- 
stance out of the air, and the suggestion is made that in Boston, 
where there are more buildings, there are more earthquakes 
than in any other town in New England.” Prince does not 
speak of iron points in the sense of lightning-rods, as President 
White implied, and it seems clear that he refers to church 
steeples and other buildings. Certainly his statement can not 
reasonably be interpreted as meaning that he was opposed to 
lightning-rods. 

It is evident from Professor Winthrop’s famous lecture 
on earthquakes delivered on November 26, although Prince 
does not refer to this work, that other literature on the subject 
emphasizing the electrical theory was known in New England 
at this time. An earthquake in London, in 1750, had roused 
great interest in England, which was satisfied in part by two 


88 Prince, Earthquakes the Works of God (1755 edition) , 20-23. 
34 John Winthrop, A Lecture on Earthquakes (Boston, 1755) . 
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important books: Stephen Hales’s Some Considerations on the 
Causes of Earthquakes (London, 1750) , and William Stuke- 
ley’s The Philosophy of Earthquakes (London, 1750) . Parts 
of both these books were read before the Royal Society. They 
both suggest that the old theories of wind and vapor and, in 
Stukeley’s opinion, subterraneous fires, failed to account for 
the phenomena so well as electricity. He took over the new 
fashion in full measure, citing most of the early eighteenth- 
century investigators of electrical phenomena, including 
Franklin. 

It was against Stukeley, in particular, that Professor Win- 
throp saw fit to write, in a long appendix to his lecture: 


Philosophy, like every thing else, has its fashions, and the reign- 
ing mode of late has been, to explain every thing by ELEcrricrry. 
It is not long since we were amused with pompous accounts of 
the wonderful effects of electricity in the practice of physic. . . . 
Now, it seems, it is to be the cause of earthquakes. Electricity 
indeed is at this day certainly known to be a much more exten- 
sive principle in nature, than was suspected a few years ago; . . . 

It must not, however, be concluded from hence, that it is the 
sole principle of natural effects, and that it does every thing.** 


The good sense of this can not be doubted, but Winthrop’s 
science has perhaps been over-praised to the belittlement 
of his clerical contemporaries. It should be remembered 
that he has for the motto on his title-page a quotation 
from William Derham’s Physico-Theology,* and that he 
makes a great point of the probable necessity of earthquakes 
for fertility and other wise ends of God. “ Upon the whole,” 
he concludes, ““ How ‘ wonderful in counsel,’ how ‘ excellent 
in working’ is that Beinc, who can bring good out of the 
greatest evils; and can answer intentions, the most widely dif- 





85 Winthrep, A Lecture on Earthquakes, 32. 

8¢ “Subterraneous caverns and vulcanoes, if well considered, will be 
found to be wise contrivances of the Creator, serving to great uses of the 
Globe, and ends of God’s government. In all probability, these things may 
minister unto many secret, grand functions and operations of nature in the 
bowels of the earth.” 
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fering, by one and the same dispensation of providence.” ** 
Prince may have felt that the Hollisian professor did not give 
enough space to the moral ends of earthquakes; ** but the dif- 
ference in their attitudes was one of degree, not of kind. 

What, then, of the “ science ” of Thomas Prince? In the first 
place, it illustrates, no less than that of Cotton Mather, the 
function of the New England clergy in spreading scientific 
knowledge. Like Mather, Prince was a great educator in the 
pulpit, a preacher who utilized his powers as speaker and 
writer to discuss a great deal of miscellaneous information. 
As the eighteenth century advanced, and more and more secu- 
lar means of education were provided, among them the Hollis 
professorships and, most significant of all, the newspapers, 
this particular function of the p-pit was largely forgotten, 
although politics continued to be discussed.** In the second 
place, Prince, surely, even more than Mather, ought to be re- 
garded as a leader in the effort to reconcile Newtonian science 
with religion. John Erskine’s hint that Prince’s natural phi- 
losophy did not stand the test of time is only an indication of 
the growing feeling that to bring into religion ideas which 
properly belonged elsewhere was likely to lose more than it 
gained. Science continued, in the work of Paley, Chalmers, 
and others, to provide materials for great preachers, but few 
of the later New England clergy possessed the confidence 
which Cotton Mather and Thomas Prince placed in it. 

87 Winthrop, A Lecture on Earthquakes, 31. 

88 See Love, The Fast and Thanksgiving Days of New England, 298, where 
a letter by Prince is quoted from the Boston Gazette for January 26, 1756. 


8% See, for instance, Alice M. Baldwin, The New England Clergy and the 
American Revolution (Durham, North Carolina, 1928), 4-12. 











AT HARVARD IN THE NINETIES 
DANIEL GREGORY MASON 


N the autumn of 1891 Pierre la Rose and I settled into 
14 Matthews, where we continued as room-mates for the 
whole of our course at Harvard, until our graduation in June, 
1895. Number 14 was on the third or fourth floor at the back 
of Matthews, and as you sat in our window seat you had to 
your left Harvard Square, to your right the beautiful rose- 
brick oblong of Massachusetts Hall, with its ancient thick 
walls and incongruous modern fire-escapes, which at certain 
hours would be black with students retiring from Charles 
Eliot Norton’s course in fine arts on the upper floor. La Rose, 
whom I had met at Exeter Academy the year before, had pre- 
tensions to taste in furnishing, and we had orange sash-cur- 
tains, and over the upright piano a bust of Richelieu (why 
Richelieu I can not say) set off against an India shawl. There 
was a crucifix too, more, I always felt, for artistic than re- 
ligious reasons, though la Rose, who had an ecclesiastical turn 
of mind, insisted upon it. He used to madden me by talking 
about “ The Church ” — with none of the adjectives I was 
used to adding —and about doctrinal subtleties incompre- 
hensible to me, with his friend Gaillard Lapsley and 
with other upper-classmen. Lapsley intimidated me with his 
strenuous learning. The court fool of our group, the irrever- 
ent and ribald jester, was John Mack; and his translation of 
Newman's title, Apologia pro Vita Sua, as “ Apology for Liv- 
ing in a Sewer,” solaced my wounded sense of being nothing 
but a sectarian and outsider. 

On the whole, I was fortunate in my room-mate. As a 
youngest son, ten years younger than my next older brother, 
I had been somewhat spoiled in boyhood, so that my early 
tastes were hardly more than boyish enthusiasms and head- 
strong prejudices. I idolized Dickens, for instance, but de- 
spised Thackeray; along with Moszkowski, Grieg, and Nevin, 
whom I admired for their prettiness, I placed Beethoven, but 
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could not abide Mozart; Bach I admitted to my pantheon, 
while excluding Handel. All this captiousness received its 
first check when, at Exeter, where most of the healthy young 
animals despised me as a “ mother’s boy” and were in turn 
despised by me as barbarians, la Rose sought me out for my 
love of books and music, and commenced my training. Of all 
my friends he had the surest nose for the best, whether in 
letters, music, the graphic arts, or the more general arts of 
life; and if it was a nose that would also tilt to a supercilious 
angle at what he thought less than best, it was good for my 
independence to have to make the correction needed. He was 
quite capable of enthusiasm, too. His style in college essays 
and stories was fairly Jamesian. He could draw exquisite 
book-plates. As for his piano-playing, I can see him yet at 
our upright, stocky but erect in shirt-sleeves and red hair, 
facing the bust of Richelieu, getting over the keys with sur- 
prising facility, drooping his inseparable cigarette from a 
corner of his mouth, and never dropping it in the most com- 
plex mazes of Grieg or Chopin, nor when he stopped to ex- 
claim over their beauties, nor even when he coughed — for 
he had in perfection the necessary art of coughing without 
losing his cigarette. 

As you entered our room through its double door, with 
vestibule between, you had the piano and Richelieu at your 
right, and the coal grate at your left, with a well-stocked book- 
case above it. There was a side-table for tea, of which we 
made an important function, and to which our Boston 
friends would sometimes come out. Then la Rose would 
officiate at the tea and guide the conversation. My part was 
the humbler one of replenishing the hot water, and, alas, 
even this I did once in a far from seemly manner, and instead 
of discreetly taking the kettle to the bedroom, brought forth 
to shock all eyes the huge crockery water-pitcher that should 
have stayed in a decent privacy. If I am laughing a little at 
our youthful affectations, it is probably as a compensation for 
the sense of inferiority. I had been a rather solitary child, 
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had stayed only one year at preparatory school, where I had 
felt completely isolated, and remained among our freshman 
group of sophisticates, or would-be sophisticates, singularly 
and incurably innocent. The contrast is symbolized for me by 
a discussion of Hardy’s Tess of the d’Urbervilles in which my 
friends were outdoing each other in epigrams (we always 
made “ epigrams”’ about everything). I thought them un- 
sympathetic to Tess and too tolerant of her lover — was his 
name Clare? — who was so unimaginative about faults in her 
in which he had himself freely indulged. At last, after stand- 
ing it as long as I could, I burst out: “ But, for Heaven’s sake, 
fellows, she apologized!” 1 never heard the last of that. 


I 


One day la Rose brought to our room a class-mate I found 
it difficult at first to place. To begin with, he was a little older 
than most of our set, or perhaps only appeared so because of 
the preposterous, heavy, almost military-looking moustache 
he had not yet shaved off, which went most incongruously 
with his wavy, sandy hair and his blue eyes at once friendly 
and mischievous. Then he was not a Bostonian, not even a 
New Englander, but that doubtful quantity, a “ middle West- 
erner ” —he hailed from St. Paul. Finally, while he could 
make epigrams with the best of us, and kept us in gales of 
laughter with his odd conceits, his wit was quite devoid of 
self-complacency, on the contrary he seemed to be poking 
fun at himself as much as at what he happened to be talking 
about. His gay irresponsibility infected even the most self- 
conscious of us, and although his name appeared in the cata- 
logue as Flandrau, Charles Macomb, we quickly shortened 
it to Charlie Flandrau, and frequently lightened it to the 
nickname “ Charlie Bolo.” Readers of his delicious Viva 
Mexico can perhaps form a faint idea of how irresistible he 
could be in daily life. Strolling into his room one day I noticed 
a porcelain miniature lying on his table. “Is this Dante, 
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Charlie? ” I asked. “ No,” said he, “ that’s Alice in Wonder- 
land —O, that — that’s George Eliot.” Once we were rash 
enough to try to “ grind ” with him on a history examination. 
The name Odo seemed to fascinate him, and he suggested as 
a title for a novel: “ Odo, a Detail of the Day.” When towards 
dawn we were all reaching the breaking-point, he retired to 
the bedroom and reappeared with a powder puff in his but- 
ton-hole as a chrysanthemum. 

In our meetings of later years, unfortunately few, I have 
always savored in Charlie the same irresponsible humor. His 
report to our class secretary, twenty-five years after gradua- 
tion, begins: “ Since leaving Harvard I have done all sorts 
of things, none of which has been of the slightest importance 
to anyone but me,” and ends, “ This brings up to date the 
record of a life that, as far as I know, has always been quite 
aimless and exceedingly contented.” In a later report, writ- 
ten from his retreat in Majorca, he remarks that he seems to 
have joined “that sturdy band of patriots who would do 
almost everything for their country, except live in it,” but 
adds, “ In regard to your suggestion that I may have retired, 
there has never been anything to retire from.” This last state- 
ment was of course not literally true —no more so than any 
of Charlie’s statements ever were. In 1924, for instance, he 
was writing regularly for the St. Paul News; and this led to 
a delightful renewal of our college friendship when my first 
symphony was played there and he discussed it in an article of 
which I shall quote the opening, since it takes us back again 
to college days. 
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At a memorably agreeable period of my existence when in the 
college rooms of Daniel Gregory Mason some of us frequently 
sat up most of the night listening to Mason and his roommate 
play Grieg and Brahms, Chopin, Bizet, Tschaikowsky, occasion- 
ally his own youthful works, and a dozen others, until a light 
repast of hot dogs, scrambled eggs and beer was indicated, one 
used to return home in the steel blue Massachusetts dawn won- 
dering whether Mason would become a pianist, a composer, a 
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philosopher, or a writer, for at that time he was a good deal of 
all four. Well, he still is, although, as one can’t very well dedi- 
cate oneself with equal fervor to four activities, philosophy, and 
the piano in at least its virtuostic (there should be such a word 
although it seems that there really isn’t) sense have made way 
for the composing of music and the writing of . . . books and 
essays about it. 


II 


La Rose and I used occasionally to take stray meals at a 
dingy res‘aurant, Allnutt’s by name, up a dark flight of 
wooden stairs, near the corner of Harvard Square. Its non- 
descript clientele, mostly poor students with a furtive and hun- 
gry air, was as depressing as its habitat; but its liver and bacon, 
to youth and in spring, could be almost exciting. One-evening 
in the spring of our junior year la Rose recognized there an 
old school friend, a man of middle stature, full-blooded com- 
plexion, and studious air, whose deep liquid blue eyes seemed 
to look through appearances into essences. His manner was 
reserved but friendly. We fell into talk, or at least la Rose and 
I did, while his friend smoked a pipe ponderingly, pressing 
it with thoughtful fore-finger, and from time to time dropped 
brief comments, often hardly more than resonant ejacula- 
tions, somehow more liberating, more refreshing than vol- 
umes of the carefully manicured epigrams current in our set. 
Unusual, too, seemed to me his dress: both florid and careless, 
as if a barbaric taste for magnificence in waistcoats and neck- 
ties found itself unsupported by an attention that was set on 
things more worth while. Most of our friends were trim with 
a New England trimness; this man breathed the freshness, 
almost uncouth, of the West. Yet his unconventionality, far 
from seeming eccentric, was delightfully friendly and in- 
timate; and even in that cheerless place and casual meeting, 
to talk with him, to bathe one’s spirit, after struggles for 
cleverness, in his rich silences, was like coming home to truth 
and beauty. Before leaving him that evening we spent an 
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hour in his room, and I, taking away some of his poems for 
possible musical setting, felt that I had made a new friend, 
though little knowing how unique a one. His name was 
William Vaughn Moody; he had been graduated in 1893, but 
was staying on for further study and to teach. 

During the whole of my senior year, 1894-1895, he was 
assisting his friend, Lewis E. Gates, in English 22, and acting 
as proctor in Gray’s Hall, just across the corner of the yard 
from Matthews. It was easy to arrange those long walks and 
talks in which congenial youths discover each other — and 
themselves. In winter there was hot rum toddy over my open 
coal fire, or walks in bleak sunsets across Harvard Bridge to 
Boston, to dine at Marliave’s, where, as Gates said, “ one 
played at being abroad,” or to hear the Boston Symphony 
concert and discuss it afterwards over beer and Welsh rabbits 
at the Old Elm. There were in those days some new sym- 
phonies worth hearing. There was that feverishly exciting 
but terrifying “ Pathetique,” in which Tschaikowsky had put 
into music all the sense of metaphysical mystery and dread, 
of horror, even, that haunted us in our more serious moods, 
and that seemed to be always lying in wait for us when we 
were tempted for the moment to fancy life comprehensible. 
There was the fascinating “ New World ” of Dvorak, with its 
opening theme that Charlie Flandrau thought resembled 
“ Where Did You Get That Hat?,” and its finale that seemed 
to Will Moody “a sort of celestial cake-walk.” Preserved in 
my journal I find a program of the concert of February 14, 
1895, on the back of which are jotted in pencil, as well as I 
could get them, the main themes of the symphony, which I 
then heard for the third time, with, as I record, “ shivers of 
delight.” As spring came on there were mint juleps in Boston, 
or boating at Riverside, or long afternoon trudges; and in 
the evenings there were magical walks up Brattle Street, fra- 
grant with lilacs, or to Fresh Pond, ghostly in mist and moon- 
light. And always there was the fascination of Moody’s im- 
agination-releasing figures of speech, his fertile silences, his 
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irresponsible humor, comical slang, and shouting gusto of 
laughter, his deep, contagious sense of the infinite mystery 
and richness of life. 

The longest and best walk of all came neither in winter 
nor in spring, but in the summer holiday following my 
graduation. Why should we not try a walking tour in Bel- 
gium and France? Europe, to be sure, was not new to him, 
but to him nothing could ever be stale. To me it would be 
one long magic. As early as January we began the luxury of 
considering it; I find in my journal his remark: “ Stevenson’s 
donkey made his book better, but he probably didn’t have 
half so good a time: — which is only another instance of the 
discrepancy between art and life.” By spring we had got down 
to practical details such as rubbing two samples of flannel 
shirtings on the path in the Boston Public Garden to see if 
they would show dirt. One was a dingy blue grey, the other 
a full dark blue, and their capacity to absorb dirt without 
revealing it surpassed our hopes. On July 3, we actually sailed. 

After all these years I find that two traits of my incom- 
parable companion stand out for me as the ground bass to 
all the varied, romantic music of that legendary holiday — 
traits that a few excerpts from the journal I kept may at least 
dimly suggest. The first was his immense gusto in the pic- 
turesqueness of the commonest daily life. In the introduction 
to his Letters I have told how “ Pritchard,” the name of a 
young working-man we met in Cambridgeport, became for 
him a symbol of the divinity in the average man; if there was 
one subject on which we could never agree it was Walt Whit- 
man, whom he idolized for his humane inclusiveness, with- 
out seeming to notice the lack of discrimination and distinc- 
tion that always troubled me; and it was because his own 
love went out so instinctively to all life, not to selected life, 
that my nickname for him, “ Lover of Life,” seemed to me 
inevitable. If he had in him any snobbism at all, it was the in- 
verted snobbism of the radical. Josephine Peabody hit off the 
attitude as it showed itself in his religious freedom of thought 
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when she said that he was “ tolerant of everybody except 
Episcopalians.” 

The second trait was, perhaps, only the manifestation to 
persons of the ardent love that the other spread over the 
world; I am thinking of his affectionate, elder-brotherly pro- 
tectiveness toward my weaker health and slighter strength. 
To his robustness my limitations must often have seemed un- 
reasonable, absurd, almost perverse; yet keen as was the love 
of adventure in him they so annoyingly curbed, his affection 
was vivid enough to make him endure and even make light 
of them. His humor helped, too. When it came to choosing 
restaurants, where he looked chiefly for vivid human contacts, 
he was immensely amused at my anxiety that the food should 
be “ nourishing ” — the word became a sort of standing joke 
between us.* Indeed, his friendliness expressed itself in all 
gradations from a casual pat on the shoulder to the imagina- 
tive reconstruction of a comrade’s cosmos, in order to bring 
solace.” 

From my journal: 


S. S. RHYNLAND, JULY 3, [1895]. 


A chcap, unattractive, and innutritious [sic] breakfast, which 
I ate with difficulty, and Will hardly at all. We arrived tired and 
faint at the dock. . . . The Rhynland seemed to our jaded vision 
a rat-trap, shabby, mal-odorous, and ridiculously minute. Greasy 
seamen were swabbing greasy cubby-holes with greasy mops. . . . 
There was an unbelievable compound smell of paint and onions. 
. . - My spirits fell to zero. Will laughed immoderately, while 
I could scarcely hold in from crying. 

Jury 6, Sarurpay. Tonight, about sundown, the steerage pas- 
sengers all collected on their deck. They grouped themselves 
about, many of them eating the supper they had brought from 
below out into the fresh air in tin dinner-cans and rough crockery 
dishes. .. . Two happy men thrummed and piped popular 
songs on a zither and a penny flute. They did it for the pure 

1 See, for example, D. G. Mason, Some Letters of William Vaughn Moody 
(Boston, 1913) , 107. 

2 Mason, Some Letters of . . . Moody, 80, xxvii, etc. 
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joy of it, melody alone, scorning harmony, and sometimes even 
rhythm. When they got to “ Home, Sweet Home,” the company 
joined in with a monotonous sing-song croak, the friction of 
many throats, but as heartfelt as warbling. . . . 

The stern deck has just been flooded with a horde of first-cabin 
passengers, who stood stolidly between us and the sunset, staring 
at the ineffable colors blankly and talking commonplaces with 
an empty giggle. The most unbearable of them all is a smooth- 
faced little cad whom I heard playing Schumann novelettes the 
other day with a stiff wrist, and who is now arrogantly puffing 
an Egyptian cigarette at my elbow. 

Monpay. I have been whiling away an hour by getting the 
Philistine medical student to express his opinions. The music he 
likes is Nevin’s “ Water Scenes,” Chopin’s Waltzes, and “ a piece 
called English Suites by Bach.” He said in regard to the Nevin, 
“When a man’s feeling down in the mouth, Ophelia’s the thing.” 
He told us of one of the stewards who recited to him some lines 
of Shelley, and opined that “he was a fool.” Will entirely failed 
to react on this occasion, and was simply bored by the man’s 
vulgarity and Philistinism, which I confess soon sickened myself. 

Frivay. Last night after supper the men in the steerage im- 
provised a dancing bout, much to the edification of themselves 
and everybody else. Music of a primitive but genuinely organic 
character proceeded from a violin, a piccolo, and a harmonica. 
The pieces were funny little jigs. Eight of the roughest-looking 
but jolliest of the men joined hands and hearts in a square dance, 
a strange mixture of grace and uncouth antics. A little girl we 
have nicknamed “ Trilby” was much amused by the masculine 
cumbrousness of the dancers. . . . One felt that before one’s very 
eyes were bubbling up from the people’s hearts the primary and 
eternal fountains of art. 

Jury 15, Antwerp. Yesterday afternoon, amid a jargon of for- 
eign tongues, a rain of trunks, and a particolored throng of 
people, we set foot on Europe. . . . 

Jury 18, Guent. Boy’s voice. Light on canals and houses. 

Juty 19, Ypres. Wonderful melting mood on a haystack in late 
twilight. Beautiful colors. Passed the French border at Comines. 
The names of the stations are poetic, Sainte Marguerite, Vert- 
galant, La Madeleine. Will gave the waitress at the way-station 
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at Comines an English lesson, translating Raspberry Jam for her 
to try to pronounce, — “ R-r-r-redgoo! ” 

Jury 20, Amrens. Will called the rose window in the cathedral 
“ God's Spider-web.” 

Jury 21, Beauvais. Concours des Pompiers. Wild jollifications. 
Dancing in the square. The billowy sweep and onrush of the 
Galop. 

Jury 22, Roven. Walk to Bonsecour. Afternoon of dreaming 
in the sunshine. Will's first sketch. 

Began our walking, July 26. Train to Brionne, thence walked 
to L’Hotellerie, about 17 miles. Rain, peasant woman in hut, 
horrible supper, rainbow. . . . 

Jury 31, Saint Lo. Menagerie. Cathedral “ index fingers.” 

Aucust 1. Walked to Tessy-sur-Vire. This day was most mythic, 
fairy-like, indescribable. The little stream called the Vire led 
us all the way, an inexpressibly quiet, slow rivulet, wherein we 
could see the whole of the opposite bank reflected, but merged 
and softened by what Will called its “ blur and drizzle.” 

Gray landscape at twilight, with the soldiers of the 146th regi- 
ment on drill. At three in the morning they marched past, raising 
the echoes of the universe, with inspiring military music on the 
“ full brass.” * 

Aucust 26. Boat from Rouen to Caudebec. Thence to Yvetot 
on foot. Met on the open road an old man dressed very meagrely, 
with carpet-slippers open at the toes, ragged shirt and bare head, 
who lifted his hands eloquently and chanted to the empty land- 
scape: “ Pourquoi, pourquoi? ” ¢ 

SEPTEMBER 7. Sailed for home. 


What these brief notes are but dimly able to suggest is the 
bewildering mixture of poetry and comicality in our adven- 
tures, nature’s gift of mingling incompatibles, which art can 


* This was the origin of Moody's lines in the fourth act of “ The Masque 
of Judgment ”: 
But always ere the dayspring took the sky, 
Somewhere the silver trumpets were acry, — 
Sweet, high, oh, high and sweet! 
What voice could summon so but the Soul’s Paraclete? 
Whom should such voices call but me, to dare and die? 
# See Moody's poem, “ Old Pourquoi.” 
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hardly imitate, and of which Moody’s relish was insatiable. 
Take as an instance the epic day of “ Old Pourquoi.” We 
were late for the Seine boat at Rouen, and it had to be de- 
layed for us by special official dispensation, always impressive 
in France; we jumped aboard to the accompaniment of stac- 
cato Dépéchez-vous’s from the attendants. Excitement was 
succeeded at Caudebec by boredom; not even the inch-high 
tidal wave that was shown us in the Seine as we sat at lunch 
on the veranda of the hotel could induce us to pursue our 
original plan of spending one day at each river-station; and 
we decided on the spot to walk the ten miles to the railroad 
at Yvetot (immortalized in Béranger’s ballad) and take train 
there to Havre. Then came the long, hot walk of the in- 
terminable August afternoon, with, towards sun down, the 
great event of the day in the meeting with “ Old Pourquoi.” 
Finally, arriving hot, dirty, and tired at Yvetot station, we 
found a train actually waiting, a rapide of first-class cars only, 
which, like the boat of the morning, had to be specially de- 
tained for us. Dashing down a gold coin at the ticket-window, 
hastily pocketing the change handed us without counting it, 
we were ushered, all steaming as we were, into a decorous, 
richly furnished first-class compartment where a staid busi- 
ness man, in black, regarded with disfavor our dusty shoes, 
our knapsacks, our dirt-proof, dark blue flannel shirts, now 
put to their supreme test. 

A brief respite came in leaning back luxuriously against 
the immaculate cushions after our long walk. But alas, one 
final incongruity awaited us. As we alighted at Havre we 
were arrested — no less— for having accepted too much 
change from the Yvetot ticket-mistress. Moody suddenly saw 
Yvetot through less romantic eyes than Béranger’s. Long and 
fiercely he argued with the gendarme, but how the battle was 
going, as I could not hear French so fast as he could speak it 
when angry, I could only guess from his gesticulation — even 
in that moment of stress not quite Gallic. At last, on payment 
of balance due, we were allowed ito proceed to our hotel. 
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Moody told me he had never learned more French in half 
an hour. 

My own efforts at French were mostly confined to answer- 
ing the chambermaid, who asked us each morning if we were 
to stay for the night. I had to do this, because Moody was 
always downstairs at the moment paying the bill. I ended 
by acquiring a certain facility— almost an air, I fondly 
hoped — with the phrase “ Nous partons aujourd'hui.” This 
went very well as long as I got the expected “ Oui, monsieur,” 
in answer. Anything unexpected usually plunged me into 
confusion, and that arrival of ours in Beauvais in the midst 
of the fireman’s ball I have tried to describe in my essay on 
Berlioz will probably always come back to me with a qualm 
of horror, a sinking sense of being lost in an alien hurly- 
burly, which I may perhaps share with the reader by trans- 
scribing here part of a letter written to my mother at the 
time. 


We arrived in Beauvais tired and hungry aiter two hours in 
the train, only to find the whole town absolutely given over to a 
“ Concours des pompiers ” which was on for the day. The streets 
were full of processions, bugle-calls sounded strepitantly from 
every corner, crowds of firemen filled every restaurant and café, 
singing songs and making speeches to each other, and everybody 
seemed slightly fevered by alcoholic as well as social stimulation. 
We could get no rooms at the hotel we had had our baggage sent 
to, and found that there was only one other hotel, and no trains 
to take us out of the hubbub. Also it was raining. 

We went to the other hotel and struggled through a wriggling, 
particolored mass of inebriate but enthusiastic pompiers to the 
bureau, where we found that we could get one room for two per- 
sons, and another single room. The rooms were full of boots, 
swords, and luggage of transient pompiers, who, we were assured, 
would leave by evening. The smell was indescribable, and the 
beds looked sinister. 

Then came dissension and civil strife to add to our discomfort. 
Will and Gates wanted to stay and accept even such rooms in 
order to have the experience of the féte-day. I was tired and very 
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nervous, and wanted at any cost to leave the confounded noisy 
hole, even if we had to sleep outdoors. Meanwhile we must de- 
cide quickly, and have our luggage sent over. The majority car- 
ried the day, and a procession of five left to discover the luggage, 
two stalwart porters preceding and three bedraggled tourists 
bringing up the rear. 

When we got back we went immediately to our rooms. Mr. 
Gates afterwards told us that everything in his room broke as 
soon as he touched it. We had even worse luck: before we had 
time to wash we discovered a lady's cape on the wall and almost 
at the same moment a man came to tell us the room was engaged 
and we must take another. The other, which we immediately 
sought, contained two large tables very grandly set out for a grand 
dinner of the eternal pompiers. Our man tried to stow away our 
luggage, but thereupon the maid who was to wait on table de- 
scended about his ears in a string of the most virulent.and un- 
tamed vituperation, gesticulating madly and tossing her indig- 
nant arms in the air. After a few moments’ feeble resistance our 
man takes up the baggage again, and we follow liim dumbly to 
the first door with a key in it he sees. This he unlocks and opens 
unceremoniously, waking up an elderly gentleman who had been 
asleep inside (tenses somewhat confused!) notifying him that 
our luggage must be left in his room till the dinner in ours was 
over. Without waiting for his acquiescence we rush down stairs 
again and out into the streets, where the same hullaballoo is be- 
ing enacted as before. 

Finally we got some dinner, and after it sallied forth into the 
middle of the festivities. All the streets were illuminated with 
lanterns, candles, and colored fire. Booths were set up all round 
the public square, for candy, tobacco, shooting at targets, and 
gambling by roulette. Innumerable hordes of pompiers and mis- 
cellaneous citizens strolled about in squads. Early in the evening 
the weather cleared, and the stars came out. The scene was fas- 
cinating; it reached its acme when the band began playing and 
the people all dancing, on the public square. They were middle 
class bourgeois for the most part, very respectable and decent, 
but having nevertheless the best time in the world. Their polite- 
ness was, as always, astonishing. For instance, a boy rushing by 
with some friends in a mad chase hit Will’s foot. Immediately 
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he stopped in his headlong pursuit, left his companions to go on, 
and came all the way back to beg Will's pardon. . . . Festivities 
lasted until the small hours. Will and I however slept very well, 
though Mr. Gates had a three hours encounter and war to the 
death with the small nocturnal terrors of European beds. 


To this never-to-be-forgotten Féte des pompiers Moody 
later consecrated a pencil sketch filling a page of my journal. 
At the top of the page a mouth with a highly French mous- 
tache blows from a bugle the words “ Grande Féte des Pom- 
piers,” and just below appears in colossal letters the motto 
“ Honneur aux Victimes du Devoir” (which the victims of 
duty, most of them at the moment also victims of alcohol, 
had placed proudly over the main street of Beauvais). In 
the middle of the page is an “ R.F.” in a wreath flanked by 
a bottle of “ Vin Beauvaisien ” on one side and two umbrellas 
dancing on the other. Below is a memory of the roulette table: 
“ Voici 'arrivée. Numero huit va mieux. Huit a gagné!” and 
at the bottom of the page our three bags, Gates’s enormous, 
Moody's and mine tiny, and our three profiles, Moody’s and 
Gates’s with pipe and cigarette and beards meant to be 
beards, mine with a mottled effect from infrequent shaving. 

The test which proved too much not only for my fragile 
French, but for my powers of adapting at short notice the 
mores of my native Boston, came cruelly early in the trip, in 
a music hall at Brussels, when some of the chorus girls 
swooped suddenly down upon our table and demanded that 
we buy them wine. According to Moody, I at first turned 
pale, then by a visible effort pulled myself together, drew 
myself up, and with a noble disregard of auxiliary verbs an- 
nounced: “ J’ai pauvre!” As may be imagined, my compan- 
ions never let me hear the last of that. 

As I contemplate the sympathies that drew Moody and me 
together, I find that deeper than our sense of the poetically 
comical, deeper than our love of letters and of music, pos- 
sibly as deep even as our sense of beauty and of course need- 
ing solace far more than that, was our common feeling of 
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the metaphysical mystery of life. I have told in the Letters 
how once in my Matthews room, of a winter evening over 
our toddy, “ leaning out from swirls of smoke and empha- 
sizing his points with outstretched pipe, he drew a picture 
of man in the universe as a frog in a well, condemned always 
to darkness, destined never to know what was in the world 
above.” I recall a dinner at Marliave’s, not long after our 
return from Europe, when, in the grip of a black mood, I 
asked him how one was to endure the skull-and-cross-bones 
aspect of existence, and he answered, “ By dwelling on the 
birth-and-bridal aspect.” I compare these memories with 
his statement, several years later, in his letter of August go, 
1go1*...: “ Jai pauvre. Nous partons aujourd’ hui. By 
pronouncing these mysterious formulae I have many times 
evoked you in confrontation with that so elusive world of 
will and idea which we once endeavored to comprehend to- 
gether and found and shall find entirely incomprehensible.” 
And I feel that there is something sacred in these first stum- 
bling efforts of youth to find its way through the labyrinth of 
this world, and that in all the years of interesting life that sepa- 
rate me now from my senior year I have found nothing else 
quite so formative as those magical walks with Moody up lilac- 
scented Brattle Street, and those summer wanderings with 


him along the placid Vire, and through the fields and villages 
of Normandy. 


Ill 


During our junior year we would frequently be startled 
by the sudden irruption through our double doors, with a 
slam for each, and a torrent of greeting, apology, explana- 
tion, and casual comment which foamed over itself like a 
river in flood, of “ Neddie” Hill, now more staidly known 
as Professor Edward Burlingame Hill, distinguished com- 
poser and chairman of the department of music at Harvard. 


5 Mason, Some Letters of . . . Moody, 139. 
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He was at that time a senior, graduating, a year ahead of us, 
in 1894. Impossible to imagine a greater contrast to the pon- 
dering and poetic Moody than Hill with his facile, impulsive 
talk, his witty snapshots at whatever came up, his constant 
interruptions of himself, his apparent inability to finish a 
sentence or keep a seat. Arthur Whiting said of his piano- 
playing that he was “ too much interested in the next note.” 
I always felt, as I know he did, too, that the endurance of 
our friendship for a day was a triumph for our mutual affec- 
tion and toleration, so opposed were we in temperament; yet 
it has lasted already over forty years. 

He was as social in habit as I was solitary; athletics and all 
forms of sport, so boring to me, filled him with enthusiasm; 
touching were his repeated protestations that he would read 
Schopenhauer and try to understand my excitement over 
philosophy — only second in those days to what la Rose called 
my “ warwhoop about art"; in short, in all things he was as 
impulsive as I was cautious. Yet his New England blood and 
even the long association of his family with Harvard (he 
was of the third generation to be actively connected with it) 
were not for nothing in his curiously compounded personal- 
ity. Under all his meteoric brilliance there were a steadfast 
affection, an undemonstrative manliness, truly puritan in the 
best sense, for the comfort of his friends. 

From the first we were thrown together by the writing of 
the music for the Hasty Pudding Club annual theatricals. 
Jack Oliver, a classmate of Hill, had written a libretto called 
“ Granada,” for which Hill and I between us provided most 
of the score. Unfortunately it was the custom for the music 
to be only composed by the students — and scored for or- 
chestra by professional hacks; so that this part of the train- 
ing went to the hacks, and not to us. Even so, the experience 
was invaluable. You had to produce so much copy, under 
conditions almost professional in their routine; there were 
no arbitrary prohibitions to be submitted to, of which you 
could not understand the reasons, as there were in the music 
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courses given by Professor Paine; on the other hand, if what 
you wrote did not sound well, or hold the interest, you had to 
“ face the music” — or rather the non-music. In my senior 
year I wrote the entire score of “ Proserpina,” libretto by 
Winthrop Ames, almost as indebted to Gilbert as my music 
was to Sullivan. We took the “show” to New York, and I 
still shudder as I recall the rehearsal at which Ames told me 
to go upon the stage and swear at the orchestra for its luke- 
warmness. I fear my profanity was even more tepid. 

Besides playing the piano, or, in the college idiom of that 
day, “ hitting the box,” for rehearsals, Hill and I would some- 
times venture further afield, into Boston drawing-rooms or 
studios, to regale our friends with music, two-hand or four, 
serious or frivolous. One of our favorite battle-horses was 
“Between Two Bands,” a graphic representation of one 
march (E.B.H., in the treble) beginning very near and loud, 
and gradually disappearing into space and pianissimo, while 
a different march (D.G.M., in the bass) would begin very 
far and soft, and equally gradually approach into deafening 
fortissimo. There was a crucial moment when both bands 
were about equidistant, supremely relished by us if not al- 
ways by our audience. The best of all our music-making, 
I think, was the leisure time spent browsing over the scores 
with which the college library was plentifully supplied. The 
Brahms chamber-music scores were bound in black; and a 
black binding has ever since seemed to me, by association, 
particularly cheerful. We would often bring back to our 
rooms four-hand arrangements to try over, I pleading for 
an easy pace and time to ponder; while Hill would equally 
instinctively cry out, it seemed to me almost before we be- 
gan: “ A little faster! ” 

Our musical tastes, of course, reflected the general polarity 
of our temperaments, he leaning far more than I to the 
brilliant, the colorful, and the picturesque, and in those col- 
lege days falling much under the spell of MacDowell, as he 
later took the French impressionists and the Russian primi- 
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tives more seriously than I could. In the summer after he 
left college I sent him parts of my first piano sonata, an 
ambitious if inchoate work (never completed) , to which he 
characteristically responded with this “ confession”: 


I told you that I should commit all manner of loathsome musi- 
cal sins this summer, you remember? Well, I hereby appoint you 
my father confessor. I've gone and done one silly sin. I got hold 
of a little tune which seemed to me to be rather “ nigger” and 
I have worked it into a little scherzino. I can imagine your groans 
and other exhibitions of disgust when you receive it, but just the 
same I must confess it. Strangely enough this little piece has 
for me a programmistic flavor about it. I can see the niggers, 
men and women, dancing, under the sway of the fascination of 
rhythm, until the sweat fairly rolls off them, and the little sing- 
song tune goes on and on with monotonous persistency. There! 
I feel better now. 


And under the signature is the notation: “ To my Father 
Confessor, D.G.M.” “ You needn't return it (‘The Sin’). 
These are the best things for it.” (A sketch of a match and 
a can of kerosene.) 

Yet it was in that very summer of his being first thrown 
on his own artistic resources, without the protection of 
college, that, as so often happens, he began to outgrow his 
boyish attitudes and to take his art with a new seriousness. I 
shall let his own words, written at the time, complete the 
picture. 


Aucust, 1894. Cornish is quite extraordinary. There are many 
very artistic and beautiful houses there, and the people are de- 
cidedly polite and interesting. What I most enjoyed was meeting 
Whiting. His acquaintance somehow has practically unloosed 
the last link in the fetter-chain of Picturesqueness. I have, as you 
may imagine by this last sentence, been undergoing a radical 
musical reformation. I feel like some strange, abnormal fish who 
can neither swim in water, nor live in earthly atmosphere. To 
plunge boldly into classicism seems a deliberate abandoning of 
originality, while picturesque is at present distasteful! In conse- 
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quence I have written nothing, as everything I tried to start 
seemed equally blasphemous. 

Ocroser, 1894. I was very glad to hear your opinion of my 
Sonata-theme. It never occurred to me that it was freakish. To 
me it seemed almost too uninteresting to develop, and rather un- 
susceptible to treatment, but I shall try to push it on as bravely 
as I can. . . . It took a good deal of push to get started again. 
. . . I started bravely to work and evolved some absolutely pu- 
trescent music. The next day my efforts were better rewarded 
with the Sonata-theme and a page or so of a Suite for Violin and 
Piano. I take alternate whacks at them with a touching lack of 
favoritism, and I make bold to say that one of them will be fin- 
ished some day. It will undoubtedly be a spontaneous and imagi- 
native composition. 


And from two later letters, written when he was working 
with Whiting in New York: 


A. W. said when I was playing the last of Brahms’s Handel 
theme variations with bravura but lack of accuracy, “ You could 
exchange that speed for more solidity and get the best of the 
bargain.” Unkind, wasn’t he? 

I believe I shall realize the seriousness and one-chancedness of 
life some day. I am making visible improvement therein. But it 
seems at times as if the starch had left my upper lip for good and 
all. . . . However, give me more realizing powers, and perhaps 
my naive insight such as it is may go down. Damned if I can tell 
it in English, but I see something in life that is worth telling, 
blowed if it isn’t. If God grants me the time and the mood I may 
get a little of it on paper this summer. 

Whiting is as Whitingesque as ever, you know what that is: 
legato octaves and phrasing, and his quiet, virile philosophy de- 
livered from teeth that hold a pipe. 

I fear some of us were more “ tender-minded ” than Hill 
in our response to the “ virile philosophy ” of Whiting, whose 
criticisms, feathered with wit as they were, seemed for that 
only the more pitilessly to touch the quick. For my part, 
much as I owed to him in later years, in these early days I 
was too sensitive to show him many of my immature com- 
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positions. Once I was incautious enough to play him a song, 
to my mind deeply romantic and expressive, which under 
the influence of Schumann and in young-mannish admira- 
tion of the foreign I had set to a text of Eichendorff — “ Wie 
jauchzt meine Seele.” My soul stopped its exulting with a jolt 
at his comment: “ It’s as German as kraut.” A friend of mine, 
equaily romantic and equally enamored of the foreign, was 
even more cruelly deflated. His offering was a piano piece, 
entitled “ Le Crepuscule.” Whiting, after hearing it through 
in grim silence, received it at the end with: “ Le Crepuscule, 
eh? . . .—sounds like the name of a bad cigar.” 

My piano lessons with Whiting began in my senior year; 
the love of distinction, the contempt of romantic self-in- 
dulgence and of sentimental unwillingness to face disagree- 
able facts which were his deeper teaching I have gone on 
studying, with varying success but with unchanging admira- 
tion, all my life. 


IV 


As I look back on the working in my case of the elective 
system for which Harvard was then noted —to some minds 
notorious — what most impresses me is the freedom and 
range of choice in subjects at my disposal, and the magnificent 
constellation of great personalities through whom these sub- 
jects were made to live in my mind. To give a youngster such 
a range of choice is, of course, dangerous; and I made my 
share of errors. For example, never having the slightest gift 
for history, I yet selected in a moment of laziness biblical 
history — “ Semitic 12,” the course was called — as an easy 
way of accumulating points, because it was widely hailed as 
a “ snap course.” For me it was no snap. The single fact in 
it I have remembered is Tiglath-Pileser — because of his 
pleasing name; who he was, or what he did, I do not know. 
“ History 1,” a large and popular course given by Professor 
Edward Channing, I also got into by mistake. In that we had 
conferences with an assistant of Professor Channing, who 
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would present us with a map of Europe and ask us to point 
out cities on the spur of the moment. He asked me for Vienna, 
and I gave him Iceland. Any admixture of history was fa- 
tal to me, even in English composition, which I usually 
liked, and got “A’s” in. I wrote, I fear, under Gates 
or Barrett Wendell, both meticulously scholarly minds, 
a story of the Civil War in which I introduced — George 
Washington. 

My most serious error of omission was giving up German 
after one fiasco. As a result, to this day I read it painfully and 
slowly, and always with a trying sense at the end of each page 
that I am not very sure after all whether it really means 
that. Since much that I wish to read has been in German, 
this has never ceased to be an annoying obstacle. For giving 
up the music courses half-way through college I take less 
blame to myself. Professor Paine struck me from the first as 
arbitrary, as lacking in that first and last gift of the teacher, 
the ability to see things from the angle of the student. Typical, 
to give an example, was his blue-pencilling of a dissonance 
with which I had begun a song. He said it was “ unprepared ” 
— as it undoubtedly was; but to me it seemed seizing and 
exciting, and his prohibiting it merely cold-blanketed my 
enthusiasm without showing me the way to a wiser one. If 
Paine could only have taken a hint from the courses in Eng- 
lish composition, especially Gates’s and Wendell’s! There 
you were shown not only what your faults were, but in what 
directions lay the cures for them. 

The English courses, literature as well as composition, had 
the advantage, no doubt, of merely developing a taste already 
spontaneously present in me, as would have had also those in 
music, had they only been a little more imaginative. A more 
difficult achievement, for which I feel an even deeper grati- 
tude, was Charles Eliot Norton’s in extending my sensitive- 
ness to beauty from music and literature to the plastic arts 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture — and, indeed, in a 
sense to the whole of life. The inspiring quality of Norton’s 
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“ Fine Arts 3” and “ 4” lay in their attitude rather than their 
subject-matter — in his power to make you feel by the con- 
tagion of example that beauty was the supreme value in life. 
One had to be a hardened Philistine indeed to resist the 
charm of his stoop-shouldered, husky-voiced, but supremely 
urbane and gentle presence; and a high purity and resolu- 
tion, as of saints and martyrs, that flashed through his gentle- 
ness at times must have awed even the slothful low-brow. Of 
course, the very ardor and superiority to compromise with 
which he held his unconventional gospel of beauty could not 
but arouse opposition in the average man. Many of his class, 
as I have said, would swarm down the fire-escape once their 
names were checked; or if they stayed, it would be to detach 
the large, round brim-stone heads from the matches then in 
use, place them under heel, and make diverting detonations. 
Even the choicer spirits found something almost too rare to 
be human in Norton’s suave insistence on culture, and some- 
times rebelled. One of their retaliations was a mythical ex- 
change of telegrams between Ruskin and Norton, like this: 


Ruskin to Norton: “ You are the only gentleman in America.” 

Norton to Ruskin: “ You forget Moore [a colleague of his in 
the fine arts department].” 

Ruskin to Norton: “ Let in Moore.” 


Between the lines of my journal I can read the same irrita- 
tion: my priggish superiority to the fire-escape-scalers and the 
match-exploders is at times oddly interrupted by a more 
human note: 


NoveMBER 24, 1894. A handful of men to hear Professor Nor- 
ton on Monasteries, the rest being gone childishly to Springfield 
(for a football game) . This would do for an epitome of college 
life. 

Decemser 15. A sparrow got in while Professor Norton was 
lecturing on that everlasting monastery of Cluny, and hopped 
about gracefully on the platform, calling forth a titter from the 
class and a benign side-glance from the lecturer. 
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To these untutored comments I shall add two more, one 


from about the beginning of the course, the other from near 
its end: 


Ocroser 2, 1894. Norton insisted on the immense importance 
to humanity of the sense of social responsibility, and the stimulus 
given to this sense by a study of the expression attained through 
the fine arts. Through a sense of responsibility to our fellows, a 
sense of chivalrous manhood, . . . we shall seek for that widened 
sympathy and cultivation of mind which is the real gift of edu- 
cation, infinitely more important than the collection of facts. 

May 23, 1895. Professor Norton, in explaining the renaissance 
as largely a reaction from ecclesiastical asceticism, said that an 
expression of its higher spirit would be “ The World, the Flesh, 
and God.” 


As I owed to Norton much widening in the scope of my 
sense of beauty, so I owed the chief deepening of its in- 
tellectual bases to Santayana. It was in my junior or senior 
year that I took his “ Philosophy 8,” sthetics, given as we 
all sat about a long table in a room in Sever Hall, and con- 
sisting first of a criticism of existing systems, and then of a 
presentation of his own, as it was crystallized a year or so 
later in his book, The Sense of Beauty. 1 usually sat at his 
left and next or very near him, savoring the clear intelligence 
of his gleaming dark eyes, the rich repose and ease of his man- 
ner, the accuracy and vividness of his analyses, but at the 
same time involuntarily on guard against what seemed to me 
the coldness, not to say cruelty, of his wit, against something 
almost feline in his purring complacency. How much was 
this curiously double impression instinctive, how far based 
on reason? It is hard to say. I had it from the first, long 
before he read to a group of us students a poem in which he 
lampooned Moody as “ null” (to rhyme with “ dull”) al- 
though he had also told me that he considered him one of 
our best poets. Such things shook my confidence in his can- 
dor; but after all, perhaps the trouble was simply that my 
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Anglo-Saxon nature could not follow the doublings and 
turnings of his very Latin one. 

His mind I always admired. In those days the decadence 
we know as ultra-modernism was only beginning; yet one 
already felt the potential value of a philosophy of art that, 
like his, could give reasons for the eternal health of the 
classic ideal, and thus expose impartially the menace of ec- 
centric deviations from it. In a review of his The Sense of 
Beauty, printed in the Harvard Monthly as early as Novem- 
ber, 1896, I wrote: 


Never a whimsical desire for self-expression, such as actuates 
most of the sentimental artists of a degenerate day, but always a 
pure zeal to say that which must and would be said, has been the 
creative germ of all great works of beauty. The influence of this 
book will arise from its demonstrating, by psychological analysis, 
the necessity of conserving and propagating this larger point of 
view. 


About a year later I discussed with Santayana the possibil- 
ity of applying the principles of his book to the psychology of 
music; but it was not until 1902 that in my own first book, 
From Grieg to Brahms, 1 succeeded in making a modest be- 
ginning at an application which I have tried ever since to 
carry further. 

The two most magnetic personalities of all those I met 
among the teachers I found in Santayana’s colleagues in the 
department of philosophy: William James and Josiah Royce. 
Despite their close association and warm friendship, they 
made a striking contrast. Greatly as I admired James, I al- 
ways felt that his handsome person, easy geniality, and bril- 
liant talk, threw unfairly into shadow Royce’s more difficult 
and solitary, but to my mind deeper and more poetic nature. 
James's fascination sufficed to transform even the bareness of 
a class-room. As he arrived flushed with walking on a winter 
day, without overcoat but with rather rakish cravat and 
sportive waistcoat, and moved restlessly about the platform 
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chatting with us rather than lecturing us, his frank manli- 
ness and friendliness were irresistible. He could make psy- 
chology seem as natural as small-talk. He almost gossiped 
about it. One of his sentences comes back verbatim — full of 
the long words he used so unconsciously. He stood grace- 
fully poised at the edge of the platform, and as casually as 
if he had been discussing the weather, remarked: “There 
is no primal teleological reagibility [sic] in a protoplasm.” 
Born as he was into the intellectually and socially most 
elite circles of Boston, his modesty was so alimented by his 
alert understanding that no one could have been less a snob. 
I had personal proof of this when, a year or two after gradua- 
tion, layman in philosophy as I was, I ventured to publish 
a review of his The Will to Believe. Here is his note of ac- 
knowledgement. 


95 Irvinc STREET, OcToBER 13, 1897. 
Dear Mr. Mason 
I have had it on my mind daily to write to you a note of thanks 
for the generous notice you have written in the Monthly of my 
Essays — but life’s fitful fever has crowded it out until now. The 
complimentary adjectives are little deserved, but you have en- 
tered more closely into the central spirit and meaning of my 
poor performances than any other reviewer except one, and I 
thank you accordingly. Such are an author's rewards. 
Truly yours, 
WILLIAM JAMEs. 


James himself disclaims, in his Principles of Psychology, 
any particular sensitiveness to music; yet his native shrewd- 
ness did not forsake him even in so remote a field. He was 
once inveigled into participating in one of those inept ex- 
periments in which the mass-methods of politics are applied 
to the judgment of art. The company were to listen to cer- 
tain well-known pieces, to write down their individual im- 
pressions, and to compare them in order to see if any sig- 
nificant correspondences emerged. One of the pieces was the 
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“ F major Ballade,” of Chopin, the one with the rather jerky 
rhythm. James wrote that this suggested to him a man going 
through life genially, placidly, amiably —“ with one leg 
slightly longer than the other.” 

Perhaps one reason Royce’s seemed to me the deeper nature 
was that his musical understanding was so much more pro- 
found. He once told me that he had wished to be a composer 
himself; one of his so tenderly loved sons has become one; 
and music always played an important part in his emotional 
life. But it seemed to me too that he had an intuition of the 
place of sorrow and tragedy in our lives that James, for all 
his delightful chivalry, somehow missed— that made his 
philosophy plumb the depths. This intuition, I think, re- 
vealed itself fully to me only as I grew to know him well. To 
his class he was far from a hero. In person he was homely, if 
not ugly (until you loved him), with his light blue eyes, 
red hair, and Socratic discord of immense brow over snubby 
nose. His voice was raucous, and in place of James's easy 
elegance with words he had a sort of rough practical way 
of clipping and chopping them. He would challenge us with 
a “ Whutcher mean by reality?’ He seldom wore an over- 
coat to class, and without thinking much about it I spon- 
taneously attributed this to poverty. Arthur Whiting with 
his usual realism once took me up on the point, and when I 
acknowledged that Royce doubtless possessed an overcoat, re- 
torted with “ Oh, you only mean he was too poor to wear it.” 
The incident is trivial, and my explanation was erroneous; 
but I think most of the class would have shared my instinctive 
sense that James without an overcoat was sportive and ath- 
letic — Royce, somehow, Spartan. In everything, great as well 
as small, he seemed more impeded than his more worldly 
and charming colleague, and for that very reason more per- 
ceptive and pitiful, more familiar with hardship, effort, and 
Puritan loyalty and aspiration. He was the most loving, de- 
voted friend imaginable; there was no trouble he would not 
take in order to bring help to a suffering soul; and this was 
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because he had a great heart, and because he knew much of 
suffering himself. 

Endearing was his sly, almost demure sense of humor; and 
this at least could be relished by casual students as well as by 
closer friends. He would quote in class the poor old woman 
who said, “ If I be I, as I think I be, I have a little dog at 
home, and he'll know me,” and then add, with the grin of a 
naughty school-boy and in his odd, rasping tones: “ The poor 
woman is striving, you remember, to recover the transcen- 
dental unity of her apperception, of which a sad and recent 
accident has deprived her.” One of my latest memories of 
Royce was taking a walk with him when he was working on 
his theory of numbers and their analogies with ethics. He 
took the opportunity to deliver a little lecture on what was 
dominating his mind. He pointed out that in the series of 
numbers you keep repeating the same act — adding unity — 
and getting constantly novel results — new prime numbers. 
You do precisely the same thing, he insisted, in the moral 
world. You repeat the same acts, you get novel results. Then 
he paused and broke into that impish grin of his. “ For ex- 
ample,” he added, “ another bottle.” 

Any place where so large a number of such great individual 
teachers were gathered together as there were at Harvard in 
the nineties could not but have proved stimulating. Harvard, 
however, was more than stimulating, it was mellowing, ripen- 
ing. This was because we students had not only the provoca- 
tion of these contacts with truly great men, of a surprising 
diversity of interests, characters, and personalities, but, what 
is even more precious, we had liberty in the choosing of 
these influences, time to digest and assimilate them, leisure to 
grow from our centres as well as absorb at our points of 
contact. We were not regimented, standardized, herded, and 
labelled. We were not intimidated into imitativeness, brow- 
beaten into conformity, or nagged into efficiency. Our healthy 
nutrition was as little in danger from forced feeding as from 
starvation; for while we had set before us the feast of the 
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whole of human civilization, what we should take was de- 
termined only by our own tastes, appetites, and powers of 
digestion. No doubt we became less specialized than we might 
have become under less generous systems. Hill and I have 
often compared notes on how much more rapidly we might 
have progressed in our purely technical musical skill had 
we gone to a good conservatory instead of to Harvard. Tech- 
nical skill, however, is not all there is in art, nor is even 
intellectual power of a purely impersonal kind. Musicians 
are especially likely to be narrow, unimaginative, devoid of 
mental nuances. Ripeness, fullness, richness of nature come 
only from many interests, freely followed, and allowed to 
cross-fertilize. 

And so, when I look back at Harvard as it stands on the 
dim horizon of my youth, what I see suffused with the rud- 
diest light of memory is not the class-rooms, nor even the 
professors, splendid men as they were. I see the endless pro- 
vocation and golden leisure of the libraries, laboratories, and 
clubs; I see afternoons on the Charles River and evenings in 
Boston; I taste the mint juleps and the rum toddies; I peer 
through the moon-bright mists about Fresh Pond; I smell 
the Brattle Street lilacs. Thank God for “ Harvard indiffer- 
ence.” 








WILLIAM SHALER 
NEW ENGLAND APOSTLE OF RATIONAL 


LIBERTY 
ROY F. NICHOLS 
I 


N the far away Isle of France in the spring of 1800 two 

New England traders fell under the spell of a curious 
idea which was to have a part, albeit a small one, in promoting 
the spread of “ rational liberty” in the Spanish-American em- 
pire. Two influences potent in the world at the dawn of the 
nineteenth century were working upon these adventurous 
mariners: — the expanding, vital force of North America and 
the interesting psychology of the Age of Reason. When the 
United States came into being, much of the world was yet to be 
discovered; Asia, Africa, Australia, South America, even parts 
of North America were either little known or monopolized by 
European powers, and world politics operated to keep Ameri- 
cans out of many ports. American seamen were naturally in- 
quisitive and adventurous, and mystery and exclusion served 
only to aggravate these tendencies. The Age of Reason, fur- 
thermore, placed a premium on new ideas and information 
and sent men in search of the strange and undiscovered. En- 
lightened people manifested a vigorous delight in recording 
and discussing their findings. In all this there was the zeal of 
missionary enterprise; the new theories must be preached and 
disseminated, the cult of “ rational liberty ” must storm the 
world and conquer the darkness of despotism. That New Eng- 
land mariners should be affected by the strength of American 
vitality was only natural, but that the enthusiasms of the Age 
of Reason should galvanize them is a tribute to the quality of 
their intelligence and the breadth of their vision. 

These two captains were stranded on the Isle of France be- 
cause the local authorities were uncertain whether there was 
a state of war between the United States and the French Re- 
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public. William Shaler, the more aggressive of the two, was 
from Bridgeport, Connecticut; while his companion, Richard 
J. Cleveland, came from Salem, Massachusetts. Shaler had 
been orphaned at thirteen and like his father had followed 
the sea. His ventures had brought him to continental ports 
in the early days of the French Revolution, and his boyhood 
experiences in the American Revolution had prepared him 
for active interest in this enthusiasm. Though handicapped 
by lack of education, he learned French and while sailing for 
a French house he divided his interests between cargoes of 
goods and cargoes of ideas.* In the previous year he had been 
one of the first American captains to take advantage of Spain’s 
war-time distress which had made her, all unwillingly, open 
her colonial ports to foreign traders.* He had spent most of 
the summer of 1799 on his ship, The Friends, trading at 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires and had thence gone to the 
Isle of France, where misfortune had overtaken him. It was 
then that he and Cleveland concocted their scheme. 

Shaler had enjoyed a taste of Spanish America and he 
wished to return, this time to the Pacific coast. Opportunities 
for trade should be excellent, for the continued existence of 
2 William illiam Shaler, born in 1773, was the son of Timothy Shaler and Sibbel 
Warner, of Middletown, Connecticut, who came to live in what is now Bridge- 
port shortly after their marriage, December 31, 1769. His mother died when he 
was eight, and his father, April 24, 1786. Information in regard to Shaler’s 
origin will be found in an extract copied from the Treasury of Knowledge and 
Library of Reference (New York, 1839) , in the Shaler MSS.; Shaler to the sec- 
retary of state, March 2, 1817, Algiers Despatches, State Department Archives; 
Autobiography of Nathaniel Southgate Shaler (Boston and New York, 1909) , 
1-5. Further information was kindly furnished the author by Mrs. Kate Ham- 
mond Fogarty, Mrs. Walton Craig Hill, Frank Farnsworth Starr, and Arnold 
K. Borden, research librarian of the University of Pennsylvania. The author is 
especially indebted to Mrs. Willoughby Webb for access to the William Shaler 
MSS. and to the committee on research of the University of Pennsylvania for a 
grant-in-aid. Richard J. Cleveland’s story is found in A Narrative of Voyages 
and Commercial Enterprises (Cambridge, 1842), and H. W. S. Cleveland, 
Voyages of a Merchant Navigator (New York, 1886) . For conditions at the Isle 


of France, see despatches of George Stacy, acting consul at Port Louis, 1799, in 
the State Department Archives. 

2 The invoice of a cargo shipped on board The Friends is in the Shaler 
MSS. See also the American Historical Review, xxm, 820: Charles Lyon 
Chandler, “ River Plate Voyages.” 
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the war had cut off these remote settlements from European 
trade and created a great shortage of all kinds of manufactured 
goods. Shaler and Cleveland, therefore, agreed to pool their 
capital and take a ship-load of goods to the Pacific coast, trade 
for furs, and then go on for further exchange to the Orient. 
They would see new lands, improve their fortunes, and scat- 
ter a few seeds of liberty. Shaler was planning to take books 
for study: he desired to learn the Spanish language and write 
down his impressions of the strange lands he was to visit; in 
his baggage were copies of the Declaration of Independence 
in Spanish and samples of the American constitutions, state 
and federal. 

When the two men arrived at Valparaiso, Chile, they were 
forbidden to trade except for supplies and were finally im- 
prisoned. The two months spent there, however, were not 
entirely wasted. Shaler became acquainted with several creole 
families. From them he learned of the discontent which many 
of the creoles felt toward the arbitrary rule of the Spanish; 
there was some talk, even, of freedom. Such a state of mind 
was fertile ground in which to plant seed. Shaler proceeded 
to explain how the United States had gained independence 
and painted a glowing picture of how much richer the creoles 
would be if they were freed from Spanish rule and restriction. 
When he departed he left with them a copy of the constitu- 
tion of the United States, and a Spanish translation of the 
Declaration of Independence. Who can weigh the effect of 
this propaganda of 1802 upon the events of 1810? 

Shaler and Cleveland then proceeded to San Blas, Mexico, 
with only slightly greater success, except that they escaped 
jail. Here, too, they encouraged discontented creoles who had 
been instigating some of the Indians to rebellion, by leaving 
the contagion of their own enthusiasm and copies of the con- 
stitution and the Declaration of Independence. 

On the coast of California the mariners next sought otter 
skins and gained more experience in the peculiarities of Span- 
ish officialdom. At San Diego they were refused official per- 
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mission to trade; whereupon they sought clandestine oppor- 
tunity and in so doing suffered the capture of one of their 
boats and its crew. Nothing daunted, Shaler rescued the men 
by force and sustained an hour’s cannonading from the fort 
while sailing out of the harbor. Shaler bore it patiently 
enough and without particular damage until they were about 
abreast of the battery; then he fired two broadsides from three 
six-pounders and frightened the garrison out of the fort. This 
mighty exploit became a tradition on the California coast; 
Shaler had laid the foundation for the reputation of Yankee 
prowess.* 

All told, Shaler spent much of the years 1803-1805, in Cali- 
fornia supplementing his trading on that magnificent coast 
by journeys to China and the Sandwich Islands, a return to 
Mexico, and a further venture to Guatemala. Not only did he 
trade, but he kept a journal. The beauty and fruitfulness of 
California captured his imagination, and he became the first 
American to record that glowing enthusiasm which is now 
notorious. What great possibilities! California was almost en- 
tirely undefended, and he was impressed with the ease with 
which it might be captured. What a treasure for an enterpris- 
ing power! When he returned to the United States, he revised 
his diary and published it in 1808. Not only was it the first ac- 
count of California in English, but its thinly veiled sugges- 
tions could be easily interpreted to point to the desirability 
of American occupation.* The United States had just acquired 
Louisiana, why not California? The publication of this jour- 
nal did not represent Shaler’s full contribution to the new 

% Richard Cleveland describes this voyage and its manifold adventures in 
his Narrative, 1, 120-248. Some additional details are found in H. W. S. Cleve- 
land, Voyages of a Merchant Navigator, 60-100. When Richard H. Dana had 
his famous experiences on the California coast, some thirty years later, the 
story of the bombardment was still current, and Commodore Biddie wrote 
facetiously to Richard Cleveland after the acquisition of California that this 
“ Battle of San Diego” gave the United States a claim to the region, ibid., 95. 
See also H. H. Bancroft, History of California (San Francisco, 1886), u, 1-24. 

* American Register (Philadelphia, 1808), m, 137-175: “ Journal of a 


Voyage between China and the North-Western Coast of America made in 
1804.” See also Bancroft, History of California, u, 23-24. 
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Latin-American literature. He had studied Juan Ignacio 
Molina’s Geographical, Natural and Civil History of Chile 
on his long voyage and when he returned to the United States, 
he joined with Richard Alsop in preparing a translation which 
also was published.’ He was now one of the few men in the 
United States who knew anything of Hispanic America from 
first-hand observation, and the tide of events was to provide 
him with further opportunity to promote the cause of liberty. 


II 


In 1808, Napoleon forced the Spanish monarch to abdicate, 
and signs of revolt against the French usurper appeared in the 
Spanish-American colonies. No one had any clear idea of what 
was happening, but some hoped for advantage to the United 
States from the upheaval. Jefferson and Madison had long set 
their hearts on obtaining Florida and at least part of Texas: 
in the confusion of rebellion, adjustments might be made in 
these quarters. Opportunities for trade, hitherto denied by the 
Spanish, might now be obtained. Most pressing was the fear of 
British and French aggression. If Napoleon succeeded in con- 
trolling Spain, and the revolts were crushed, France might 
absorb the Spanish-American empire. Great Britain, on the 
other hand, was the ally of the Spanish patriotic junta, which 
was fighting Napoleon. As a reward for such aid England 
might exact a part of the American estate. Either eventuality 
would bring these powers too near to the United States. The 
Spanish colonies might become independent, well and good; 
but they must never become French or British. 

Jefferson and Madison had suffered much from Napoleon 
and John Bull since 1805; but 1810 found Great Britain less 
exasperating, and Madison had a short period of confidence. 
He was ready to advance American interests to the south, per- 


5 Juan Ignacio Molina, The Geographical, Natural and Civil History of 
Chile (Middletown, Connecticut, 1808) . See also Justin Winsor, Narrative and 
Critical History of America (Boston and New York, 1889) , vill, 347. 
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haps to promote Jefferson’s idea of Pan-America. In May 1810 
he decided to send trusted and informed agents to watch 
affairs in Buenos Aires, Caracas, and Vera Cruz, disguised as 
agents for seamen and commerce. William Shaler, who was 
acquainted with Robert Smith, secretary of state, was chosen 
for the last-named post. But how could he get to Vera Cruz? 
No American official would be tolerated until the revolution- 
aries gained control of the port; so a subterfuge was adopted. 
Since 1781 American agents had been permitted to live in 
Havana, unofficially.* Just at the moment none was there; so 
Shaler should go thither — ostensibly as American agent for 
seamen at that port. He had a second commission as agent, 
and a third as consul, at Vera Cruz, but these must be held in 
reserve. Meanwhile in Havana he was to await a favorable 
opportunity to get into Mexico as soon as the revolution ob- 
tained any measure of success. Shaler was eager for this oppor- 
tunity to advance liberty, and perhaps his own fame and 
fortune as well.’ 

He was given full oral and written instructions. He was to 
assure the Latin Americans of the good will of the govern- 
ment of the United States but by no means should he permit 
himself to interfere in local affairs or to encourage any arma- 
ment against Spain, with which the United States was at 
peace. He was instructed carefully that the boundaries of his 
country included Texas and West Florida but he might as- 
sure Mexico that such matters could be easily adjusted with 


¢ For American relations with Cuba, see Hispanic-American Historical 
Review, xm, 289-314: R. F. Nichols, “ Trade Relations and the Establishment 
of the United States Consulates in Spanish America, 1779-1809.” 

7 Such details as there are in regard to Shaler’s appointments are found in 
Smith to Shaler, May 24, 29, John Graham to Shaler, June 15, 21, 1810, Shaler 
MSS.: Smith to Shaler, June 16 (2 letters), Instructions to Consuls, 1, 367- 
368, Shaler to Smith, June 5, 9, 22, Havana Despatches, 1, Shaler to Smith, 
June 8, 21, Special Agents, mu, State Department Archives. For the general 
situation, see Henry Adams, History of the United States During the Adminis- 
tration of James Madison (New York, 1930), Vv, 289-315; Samuel F. Bemis, 
Editor, American Secretaries of State and their Diplomacy (New York, 1927) , 
m, 180-187; I. J. Cox, The West Florida Controversy, 1798-1813 (Baltimore, 
1918) , 266-311. 
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a friendly sister republic such as Mexico might become. Most 
important he was to make it plain to whatever authorities he 
met, that the United States would not permit any Spanish ter- 
ritory to come under the sway of any other power. If danger 
of encroachment arose, the United States would extend help 
and protection.* He might “ feel the pulse of Cuba as to an 
estimate of the inducements to . . . incorporation of that 
island with the United States in comparison with those of an 
adherence to the Spanish Main.” Furthermore, he was to ob- 
tain information about conditions in Santa Fé and Peru and 
might even travel thither. It was a very broad commission. 

Shaler arrived in Cuba in the summer of 1810 only to be 
met by disappointment. The captain-general would not rec- 
ognize him, and the news from Mexico was bad. Evidently, he 
must stay in Havana as unobtrusively as possible and content 
himself with observing.* The secretary had instrucied him to 
write, and he gladly obeyed. Mr. Shaler liked to write, and 
many an hour he employed between meals at Mrs. Scott's 
boarding-house, filling sheets with his handwriting so small 
and neat that it gave little indication of the man with his 
striking figure, tall and domineering, emphasized by a pierc- 
ing eye and an impressive manner. | 

In sleepy Havana he found much to interest him. The town 
itself, built on a three-coved bay, guarded by forbidding for- 
tresses and a wall, stretched across a tongue of land to the sea. 
Within the wall between the bay and the ocean the streets were 
crowded and narrow, lined with myriads of buildings of no 
particular character which housed a motley population, half 
of whom were negroes. Beyond the walls were some rambling 
suburbs stretched out in bad order; all told there were one 
hundred thousand souls in the town and environs. The centre 


8 Shaler to Madison, March 23, to Monroe, June 12, 1812, Special Mis- 
sions, 1; Smith to Shaler, June 18, 1810; Monroe to Shaler, June 5, 1813: 
Shaler MSS. 

® Shaler to Smith, August 5, 12, 1810, Special Missions, u. Archivo Gen- 
eral de Indias (Library of Congress Transcripts). Papeles de Cuba, Leg. 
1708B, part 10, document 144: Someruclos to Don Luis de Onis, Havana, 
January 10, 1811. 
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of state and church were La Fuerza and the Plaza de Armas, 
near which were grouped the limestone cathedral and the 
government buildings, more substantial than attractive. The 
better homes were likewise unattractive to the eye of the 
passer-by, but the interiors surrounding the patios often pos- 
sessed an unexpected elegance and comfort. 

The streets were narrow and filthy. Paving stone had to be 
transported from Mexico and was therefore costly; many by- 
ways had no surfacing except mahogany logs, which might 
far better have been used for furniture. Mud or dust were the 
pedestrian’s portion, and the streets were so narrow and the 
sugar-carters so insolent that those on foot were jostled, 
pushed to the walls, and splashed and plastered with dirt. 
Even more unpleasant was the lack of any system of disposal 
of sewage or garbage; the street was the final resting-place of 
all kinds of waste — a state of affairs which would seem even 
more disgusting to us than it did to Shaler. Added to this was 
the stench of tasajo —the salted meat which was the main 
food of the negroes and poor people. All streets, however, were 
not narrow: the Alameda and the paseo without the walls 
were faint foretastes of the Prado and the Malecon. Across the 
bay, too, on the hills overlooking the harbor, was many a 
pleasant villa where the more fortunate of the inhabitants 
might escape the heat and the recurring epidemics of yellow 
fever. Occasional avenues of royal palms did more than 
any thing else to contribute to what little beauty the city 
could boast.*® 

Cuban society was in a sad state. “ The proud Spaniard 
from Europe still struts in all the fancied superiority of birth 
and office,” ** controlling absolutely the offices and prefer- 
ment of the island. On the other hand, the creoles, or Cuban- 
born Spaniards, while they made up the bulk of the wealthy 
commercial and planter class, were given little opportunity 


10 Alexandre de Humboldt, Voyage aux Régions Equinoxiales du Nouveau 
Continent (Paris, 1825) , m1, 348-352- 
11 Shaler to Monroe, November 25, 1811, Havana Despatches, 1. 
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for political responsibility. Shaler thought them idle, dissi- 
pated, badly educated, with a perpetual grievance against the 
Spaniards. A more “ vile and depraved populace does not 
exist anywhere.” * Assassination and robbery were common; 
hardly a day passed without some atrocity. Shaler found it 
extremely dangerous to venture out after dark unarmed. 
Corruption, he believed, pervaded all ranks, for officialdom 
literally lived on public plunder. In fine, the population were 
emotional and unstable and so ignorant that Shaler feared 
that they were utterly incapable of self-government. There 
seemed little hope of revolution or the spread of rational 
liberty. The power of the Spanish officials was stronger than 
anywhere else in the American empire, and Cuba would be 
the last of the colonies to seek freedom.* The few among the 
creoles who looked for a change thought rather of the rule of 
some foreign prince, backed by England; they were not 
republican. 

Very discouraging was the contempt in which the United 
States seemed to be held, and the faith with which the Cubans 
looked to Great Britain, the ally of the Spanish junta, was even 
more disconcerting. In the event of war between the United 
States and Great Britain, Shaler feared that the Cubans, con- 
temptuous of American naval strength, would openly favor 
England. Such an outcome would be very harmful to the 
thriving trade which American merchants enjoyed with the 
island. Not less than 85,000 barrels of flour were needed by 
Cuba annually — and lumber, as well, for boxing sugar. The 





12 Shaler to Smith, August 16, 1810, Special Missions, 1. 

18 In 1808, news of Napoleon’s designs on Spain had created much resent- 
ment in Cuba. The new constitution promulgated by Joseph Bonaparte had 
been publicly burned by a negro on order of the island government. French 
property had been seized, and a number of French people fled the island. A 
deputation of Cubans had even gone to see Jefferson about annexation, but he 
had been indifferent, and nothing happened. The captain-general, the Mar- 
qués de Someruclos, was ruling in the name of Ferdinand VII under orders of 
the patriotic junta, or regency at Cadiz. In the circumstances the captain- 
general was practically independent. Vincent Gray to Madison, July 24, 1808, 
with enclosures, Havana Despatches, 1; C. E. Chapman, History of the Cuban 
Republic (New York, 1927) , 48. 
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British had found they could not compete with American 
prices and had abandoned the field to the United States. Amer- 
ican vessels, therefore, kept Cuba supplied and carried away 
her exports. Shaler himself dabbled a little in this trade — 
unofficially, of course. His predecessors had been more inter- 
ested in their own mercantile ventures than in caring for 
stranded seamen and had destroyed what little prestige the 
office of agent might have enjoyed. But it was this trade that 
gave Shaler his only encouragement. Commerce with the 
United States was resented by the local merchants, who 
wished to have complete control of both imports and exports. 
On the other hand, the planters welcomed Yankee trade be- 
cause it brought goods at lower prices than monopolizing 
merchants would ever fix.** 

The creole planting group had shown an interest in Shaler 
as soon as he arrived. Their leader was Don Francisco Arango, 
who dominated the consulado, or board of trade, and was the 
chief opponent of the captain-general and his Spanish fol- 
lowers. Arango and his associates were planning to secure 
some sort of home-rule and freedom from Spanish appointees. 
Very shortly after Shaler landed, Arango sent Don Antonio 
del Valle Hernandez, secretary of the consulado, to talk with 
Shaler, and several of the planters extended him hospitality, 
notably a Mr. Fellowes, who entertained him occasionally on 
his plantation. Shaler thought that in these creoles was the 
only hope of a move for improving the interests of the United 
States in Cuba. When the fall of 1810 brought encouraging 
news of revolution in Santa Fé, Peru, Mexico, and West 
Florida, with a climax in Cuba itself, Shaler began to work.** 
In October there was a slight outbreak on the island — hardly 
more than a prematurely discovered plot — when the United 
States “ freed” and annexed West Florida.** Taking advan- 

14 Shaler to Smith, August 28, November 19, Special Missions, 1; Septem- 
ber 22, October 24, Havana Despatches, 11. 

18 Shaler to Smith, September 30, Special Missions, m; October 24, 30, 


Havana Despatches, 1. 
16 Shaler asked permission to send a deputy down to Santa Fé and got 
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tage of the discussion caused by these events, Shaler ventured 
to broach the subject of revolution to his new-found Cuban 
friends. 

Shaler was very tentative in his approach, so he reported to 
the state department, and the response to the suggestion that 
revolution might bring liberty and better government was 
not very encouraging. His Cuban acquaintances were distrust- 
ful of the ability of the islanders to govern themselves; more- 
over, a new Cortes had just been established by those who were 
trying to drive Napoleon out of Spain, and promised reforms. 
Cuba was sending a delegate to this body armed with a long 
memorial, the handiwork of Arango and his friends in the 
consulado. They had described at length the abuses in Cuba 
and had petitioned for autonomy and the reorganization of 
the Spanish-American empire into a kind of federation of 
provinces. Shaler was shown this document and had, perforce, 
to be content until the cortes had received and acted on the 
petition.** The response was not what had been expected. In- 
stead of the reform petitioned for came rumors of a change 


authority to appoint Robert Bailey of New York as his successor in Havana 
when he should take his anticipated departure for Vera Cruz. Smith wrote 
him at this time the only letter he vouchsafed him during his term of service, 
explaining why Madison had taken West Florida and instructing him to in- 
form the capiain-geneial that the president had been compelled to do this 
to maintain “ the just rights of the Union” and to explain that the United 
States was at all times neutral, doing its best to defeat the pretensions of France 
and Great Britain. Smith also ordered Shaler to go on to Mexico. Shaler wrote 
to the captain-general as instructed but received no reply. The Cubans were 
indifferent to the fate of West Florida, and the government was relieved at not 
having to undergo the expense of protecting it; Florida was only a drag on 
Cuba, which had to supply its funds. Shaler to Smith, September 30, Special 
Missions, 1; Shaler to Smith, October 24, Havana Despatches, 1; Smith to 
Shaler, November 6, 7, Shaler MSS.; Shaler to Smith, December 25, enclosing 
his to the captain-general of same date, and January 15, 1811, Special Missions, 
u. Archivo General de Indias (Library of Congress Transcripts). Papeles de 
Cuba, Leg. 1708B, part 10, document 144: Someruelos to de Onis, January 10, 
1811. Shaler began a correspondence with Governor Claiborne of Louisiana 
apprising him of opinion regarding West Florida, Official Letter Book of 
W. C. C. Claiborne, Dunbar Rowland, Editor, (Jackson, Mississippi, 1917) , 
v, 168-169. 

17 Shaler to Smith, December 4, 1810, February 3, March 4, 1811, Special 
Missions, 1; Shaler to Smith, March 23, Havana Despatches, 1. 
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which to the Cubans was truly shocking. In May, 1811, it was 
reported that the cortes was planning to abolish slavery. 

Such a possibility filled the ruling class with consternation; 
they depended upon slave-labor for wealth and comfort. In 
their wrath and perplexity the leaders summoned an extraor- 
dinary cabildo and uttered flaming words. Proposals were 
made for immediate administrative independence from the 
Spanish regency, qualified by a protestation of eternal loyalty 
to the deposed king.** It was all talk at the time, for nothing 
was done, but some of the influential people had begun to 
take a new line of thought. Within a few days, Don Joseph 
Arango, cousin of Don Francisco and former treasurer of the 
island, came to Shaler with an unexpected suggestion. 

His associates realized, he said, that the Spanish patriotic 
junta was just a tool of the British and they feared that Cuba 
might soon become an English colony. Such a prospect was 
unpleasant in the extreme to the Arangos and their planter 
friends because of English hostility to the slave-trade. Now, 
said Arango, “ there is really but one course for us to take, 
which is, to solicit a union with you and become one of your 
confederated states.” Shaler replied that the United States was 
ever ready “ to promote the most intimate relations of friend- 
ship” with the island. He brought out some copies of the 
federal and state constitutions as well as the journals of the 
continental congress to show Arango how the United States 
had harmonized the interests of slave and free states. Now 
something might be done.** But the flame of interest died 
down as quickly as it had flared up. The creoles relapsed into 
indifference. Shaler feared more than ever the increasing in- 
fluence of Great Britain, which boded no good to the United 
States living under the shadow of impending war with that 
government. 

The days of his Cuban sojourn were numbered by the 
troubled state of island politics. When Napoleon had invaded 


18 Shaler to the secretary of state, June 5, Havana Despatches, 1. 
19 Shaler to the secretary of state, June 14, Havana Despatches, 1. 
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Spain, the Cubans had patriotically turned on the French 
planters in Cuba and sequestered their property. The Spanish 
officials expected eventually to dispose of these plantations to 
their own enrichment. Now the junta sent orders in Septem- 
ber, 1811, to restore their estates to such of the French as had 
been naturalized. Peculating Spanish officials were furious at 
the loss of this prize; while their enemies, the Spanish creole 
planters, rejoiced, for they sympathized with their French 
associates and had no wish to see officialdom any richer. The 
Spanish rulers, egged on by the clerical hierarchy, who hated 
French free-thinking, now began a drive to expel foreigners, 
especially the French.” Shaler’s old French sympathies were 
well known, and the captain-general probably saw a good ex- 
cuse to get rid of the agent who was friendly with the Arango 
party. Shaler lived in expectation of some hostile act, but as 
usual nothing happened at once, and he went off to Fellowes’s 
plantation for a visit. 

While he was there, the blow fell. On November 8, he was 
arrested and carried back to Havana before the captain-gen- 
eral. The Marqués de Someruelos was not at his ease, for he 
was a timid little fat man who wished to be honest. He was 
polite, almost apologetic, but with devious twistings and turn- 
ings in halting French indicated that Shaler had stayed much 
too long. Shaler protested, also in French —as his Spanish 
had not yet reached the stage of fluent speech — but had to be 
satisfied with a left-handed sort of apology for the unceremo- 
nious arrest. Before he left the presence, however, he made an 
attempt to advance his pet project. 

“ I took advantage of the occasion to insinuate that I was 
able to meet His Excellency on higher ground than I had yet 
appeared to stand on.” He explained that the United States 
would never permit Cuba to become the property of any other 
nation — that if the captain-general saw any danger of that, 
he might appeal to the American government for aid and pro- 
tection. Between the lines one reads that he hinted at the idea 


20 Shaler to James Monroe, September 23, Havana Despatches, 1. 
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of union with the United States to be arranged between the 
marqués and the consul-designate. Someruelos seemed not a 
whit surprised; in fact he had heard something of the same 
thing before— from Wilkinson, in 1809. He expressed a 
desire for continued friendship with the United States but 
would make no other comment; he was not going to commit 
himself, we may suspect, to this intimate of his enemies, the 
Arangos. Shaler bowed himself out.” 

He must leave, he knew, but he would not depart with un- 
dignified haste. He busied himself in preparing an extensive 
report on the possibilities of independence and compiled a 
descriptive list of the men who might be interested; ** in due 
course these papers were pigeon-holed in the state department. 
Opportunely enough, he received a letter from New Orleans 
reporting that a “ Colonel Bernard ” had arrived there from 
Mexico delegated by the province of Colonia, to seek arms, 
money, and friends in the United States. “Colonel Ber- 
nard ” was optimistic about success in Mexico and was eager 
to get in touch with Shaler. The latter, therefore, decided to 
go to New Orleans and attempt contact with the Mexican 
patriots. 

Before his final departure he had further conference with 
del Valle Hernandez, who confided to him the Arango plan 
for Cuban independence, constitution and all. Del Valle Her- 
nandez also gave him a curious memorandum to be sent to 
Washington. This statement disclosed the fear of the creoles 
that in case of a war between Great Britain and the United 
States, their island would either become British or suffer dis- 
astrously from a blockade. Rather than endure British rule 
the creoles wished to declare themselves independent, but 
where could they get arms and other aid? The memorandum 
went on to say, perhaps for purposes of dissimulation if any 
mischance befell the letter, that the United States presumably 


21 Shaler to Monroe, November 13, Havana Despatches, u; Cox, West 


Florida Controversy, 285-309. 
22 Shaler to Monroe, November 25, with enclosure, Havana Despatches, 11. 
23 Shaler to M , November 13, Havana Despatches, m. 
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would be too weak to be of much help. Evidently the Arango 
party hoped, in case of British menace, for some sort of inde- 
pendence or autonomy maintained under the protection of 
the United States. Shaler assured del Valle Hernandez that 
“ Your friends should rely with confidence on the American 
people, we are able to support and protect you in all cases, if 
you are true to yourselves. You will see the storm approach 
when you should loose [sic] no time in sending a confidential 
agent to Washington.” He arranged with his interlocutor for 
a continued correspondence with him to and from New 
Orleans.** Shaler had made it clear to both factions that Cuba 
must stay Spanish or become independent and that the island 
could look to the United States for protection. His confi- 
dence in the ability of the Cubans to understand or enjoy 
rational liberty was perhaps somewhat shaken. On December 
11, 1811, he set sail for New Orleans to encourage the Mexi- 
can cause, which seemed to promise more vigorous action. 


Ill 


Governor Claiborne had many news items for Shaler when 
he reached New Orleans. Not only were the revolutionary 
generals, Rayén and Morelos, busy in Mexico, but a filibus- 
tering fever had broken out along the northern border.** The 
seat of this epidemic was the “ neutral ground ” east of the 
Sabine, a no-man’s land since 1806, and a natural haunt of 
banditti. Some adventurers were organizing a column here to 
invade Mexico, ostensibly to aid liberty. Shaler further learned 


24 Shaler to Monroe, December 6, with enclosure dated December 1, Decem- 
ber 8. His accounts show that his mission to Cuba had cost the government 
$2739.60; Special Missions, 1. 

25 The Mexican revolution which had encouraged Smith and Madison to 
commission Shaler to Vera Cruz in 1810 had been almost destroyed in 1811 
by the capture and execution of its leader Hidalgo. Despite this disaster, 
however, José Maria Morelos and Ignacio Lépez Rayén were maintaining a 
guerrilla warfare and hoping for aid from the United States, official or other- 
wise. H. H. Bancroft, History of the North Mexican States and Texas (San 
Francisco, 1889) , 1; History of Mexico (San Francisco, 1886) , Iv, passim. 
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that Vera Cruz was cut off from the interior, and that a trade 
lane had been opened from central Mexico through Texas 
with its terminus at Natchitoches — Louisiana’s western out- 
post on the edge of the “ neutral ground.” Trade and revolu- 
tion thus seemed to centre on the frontier and, as Vera Cruz 
was impossible, Natchitoches seemed to be the place at which 
to observe events and, perhaps, begin his official mission. He 
wrote to Washington reporting his purpose to go to the fron- 
tier unless instructed to the contrary.” As usual, he received 
no reply to his letter. Monroe had his hands full with the ap- 
proaching war with Great Britain. England was Spain’s ally, 
and he could not afford to give the British government an 
excuse for further aggression on the ground that the United 
States was breaking the rules of neutrality by permitting fili- 
bustering expeditions to be organized against Spain. The 
memory of the West Florida episode was still vivid; it be- 
hooved the state department to be wary. To Shaler this con- 
tinued silence was very trying, and his spirits sank as low as 
his fortune — which had recently dropped to almost noth- 
ing.*” His friend Robert Smith was out of favor, and he him- 
self was not certain of Monroe’s good will.” 

A new arrival shortly appeared to rouse Shaler’s drooping 
spirits. José Bernardo Gutiérrez de Lara, generally spoken of 
as Bernardo, returned from Washington. He it was of whom 
Shaler had heard in Cuba as “ Colonel Bernard,” the man 
who declared himself to be the agent of the unfortunate rebel 
chieftain, Hidalgo.” He had seen Madison and Monroe and 

26 Shaler to Monroe, December 27, 1811, Havana Despatches, 1. 

27 Historical Society of Pennsylvania: Shaler to Fulwar Skipwith, February 
om to President Madison, March 23, 1812, Special Agents, m (the 
remaining despatches from Shaler are to be found in this volume); Shaler 
to N. Shaler, April 3, 1812, Shaler MSS. Monroe did write on May 2, apolo- 
gizing for his silence and approving his course; see letter in the Shaler MSS. 

29 For the story of Bernardo, see Lorenzo de la Garza, Dos Hermanos 
Héroes (Ciudad Victoria, 1913) ; “ Diary of José Bernardo Gutiérrez de Lara, 
1811-1812,” edited by Elizabeth H. West, American Historical Review, xxxtv, 


55-77. 281-294; Papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar, Charles A. Gulick, Jr., 
and Katherine Elliott, Editors, (Austin, 1921) , 1, 4-29; Isaac Joslin Cox, “ Mon- 
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now came armed with a letter from John Graham, chief clerk 
of the state department, to Governor Claiborne which seemed 
to give him a slight tinge of official sanction. Claiborne turned 
him over to Shaler with the advice that the latter pay his ex- 
penses from government funds and see that he got to Natchi- 
toches.** This charge pleased Shaler, for he found Bernardo 
“a prudent man, ardent in the cause and possessing a great 
deal of plain good sense, . . . full of admiration of what he 
has seen in our country.” ** He feared, however, that the 
Mexican might fall into other hands, for the French agent at 
New Orleans and some foreign adventurers seemed to be 
seeking Bernardo’s confidence; in fact, the French agent told 
Shaler that his government was interested in promoting Span- 
ish-American independence.** Shaler was not going to let 
French influence win Bernardo away from his patronage; so 
he had the Mexican live with him. While they waited for a 
barge to take them to Natchitoches, he carefully schooled 
Bernardo in the true character of all European governments, 
showing him that the American system was the only one calcu- 
lated to promote liberty. Bernardo proved an appreciative 
listener, especially as Shaler was paying his board.” 

The delayed barge was ready, at length, and on April 8 the 
voyage began. A voyage, in reality, it was: first two hundred 
and twenty miles up the Mississippi to the mouth of the Red 
River and thence two hundred and sixty-six miles to Natchi- 
toches — a trip that was to take twenty days.** 


roe and the Early Mexican Revolutionary Agents,” Annual Report of the 
American Historical Association, 1911, 1, 199-215. Archivo General de Indias 
(Library of Congress Transcripts). Papeles de Cuba, Leg. 1708B, part 10, 
document 150: de Onis to Someruelos, February 14, 1812. 

80 Claiborne to Graham, March 31, 1812, to Shaler, April 7, 1812, Official 
Letter Books of W. C. C. Claiborne, v1, 68, 71. 

81 Shaler to Monroe, March 30, 1812. 

82 Shaler to Monroe, March g, 1812. Napoleon had given instructions to 
this effect in August, 1811; better have these colonies independent under 
French influence than allied to Great Britain. Adams, The Administration of 
James Madison, Vv, 407. 

88 Shaler to Monroe, May 2, 1812. 

84 American Historical Review, xxx1v, 291-294: “ Diary of José Bernardo 
Gutiérrez de Lara.” 
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Natchitoches, Shaler found to be a queer mixture of age 
and youth, of bustle and decay, of life and death. The town 
itself was the oldest settlement in Louisiana, tracing its his- 
tory back to Spanish days in 1691. Indians, Spanish, and 
French had all controlled it; now it was American. The 
French had established and maintained the town on a hill 
some half-a-mile from the site of 1812. As the surroundings 
became more settled, the farmers had drifted away from it to 
their plantations, and the traders found the river-bank more 
convenient; so the old site had been abandoned. The village 
was a patchwork of French, Spanish, Indian, and American. 
Only five or six of the dwellings were substantial; the rest of 
the forty or fifty families lived in an odd conglomeration of 
mean-looking houses on a few streets close to the river, the 
space for which seemed to be grudged by the forest, scarce 
several hundred yards beyond. Behind the town, on a hill, 
was Fort Claiborne, commanding a fine view up and down 
stream. The river itself was muddy and temperamental; at 
times, wicked —at others, scarcely seeming to flow. By its 
banks were forests of reeds with huge flocks of birds, and its 
waters teemed with fish. It was a sportsmen’s paradise; life 
was easy, and the inhabitants hoped to keep it so. The leading 
citizens, Dr. John Sibley, the Indian agent, Judge Carr, the 
magistrate, Colonel Pike, and the officers at the fort and the 
merchants and planters welcomed these ambassadors of lib- 
erty, and féted them to the limit of their digestions, for Natchi- 
toches tables were famous.” 

Filibustering was the interest of the moment, and Shaler 
was beset. The United States was in a precarious international 
position: war with Great Britain was approaching, and the 

35 “ Diary of José Bernardo Gutiérrez de Lara”; Milton Dunn, “ History of 
Natchitoches, Louisiana,” Louisiana Historical Quarterly, m1, 26-56; William 
Darby, Geographical Description of the State of Louisiana (New York, 1817), 
199; Timothy Flint, Recollections of the Last Ten Years (Boston, 1826) , 364- 
365; Timothy Flint, Condensed Geography and History of the Western States 
(Cincinnati, 1828) , 562; Amos Stoddard, Sketches Historical and Descriptive of 
Louisiana (Philadelphia, 1812) , 187-188; John Sibley, “ Louisiana,” American 
Register, tv, 54-56. 
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government could not afford to offend Spain, no matter how 
interested in liberty her citizens might be. Shaler could not 
countenance aid to the invaders, but Bernardo, on the other 
hand, was eager to promote his cause. French influence, here 
as in New Orleans, sought to gain his ear. American adven- 
turers and Spanish deserters were about in sufficient numbers, 
and the latter told Bernardo how easy it would be to gain 
support once he brought a force into Texas. Torn between 
sympathy and duty, Shaler made concessions to the former 
at the expense of the latter. In spite of neutrality, perhaps it 
was “ a matter of indispensable necessity to open a communi- 
cation with the Republicans [in Mexico] . . . to arm them, 
to organize them, and to put them in a state to resist such an 
invasion.” The best way out of the dilemma was for the war 
department to send down an army to guard the frontiér, pre- 
vent filibustering, and get in touch with Mexico or at least 
“ offer an Assylum [sic] to the fugitives, organize and disci- 
pline them.” * 

He kept his eye on Bernardo, who promised to listen to no 
un-neutral proposals without Shaler’s permission. He also 
helped Bernardo write a report to the rebel Mexican com- 
mander, General Rayon, describing his favorable reception 
in the United States, urging him to send a mission to Wash- 
ington, and declaring it to be the general opinion in the 


36 Shaler to Monroe, May 17, 1812. Notice of the arrival of Shaler and 
Bernardo was duly conveyed to the viceroy in Mexico. Felix Trudeau and 
Apolinar de Manuela reported from Natchitoches early in May to Montero, 
the commandant at Nacogdoches, who in turn reported to Salcedo command- 
ing in San Antonio. He sent the correspondence to the viceroy, June 2, 
Archivo General y Publico, Mexico, D. F., Historia, Operaciones de Guerra, 
Salcedo, 1, 58-66. June 25, Salcedo forwarded letters from the magistrate at 
Bayou aux Pierres and from Samuel Davenport at Natchitoches, Spanish 
Indian agent, ibid., 110-144. Reports on Bernardo’s exploits were made by 
Salcedo, July 8 and August 17, ibid, 177-192. Reports from Arredondo on the 
filibuster are found also in Operaciones de Guerra, Arredondo, m and tv. For 
the opportunity to work in the Mexican Archives I am indebted to the good 
offices of the Honorable Josephus Daniels, United States ambassador. At his 
request Sr. Licenciado Manuel J. Sierra, official mayor of the foreign office, 
readily gave me the necessary permission and Sefior Rafael Lopez, director of 
the archives, courteously placed the material at my disposal. 
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United States that there should be union to expel all Euro- 
pean domination. In their spare time, of which they had a 
great deal, he drew up a scheme of government to guide Ber- 
nardo in planning the new republic, and together they kept 
a little printing-press busy. Thus was Bernardo able to send 
inflammatory proclamations and pamphlets into Mexico." 

In reality, Bernardo was deceiving Shaler, for he was plot- 
ting with Lieutenant Augustus Magee and some Natchitoches 
merchants who wanted to sell supplies to organize an invasion, 
which Magee was to lead. It was not long before Shaler dis- 
covered it and found in his protégé “ a weakness of mind” 
that he had not suspected before. Bernardo indulged “ him- 
self in the most ridiculous flights of vanity ” and was furious 
when he heard that Rayén had established the government 
which Bernardo had expected to organize. Of his discoveries 
Shaler gave no hint to his associate: “ I intend even to suffer 
myself to be deceived so far as to advance him [more money] 
if he requests it.” ** In fact, Shaler himself was in no pleasant 
position. Those who favored Spain looked upon him as a 
fomenter of revolution; while the filibustering party con- 
sidered him a government spy trying to thwart them. Such 
were the difficulties of official neutrality. Meanwhile he fell 
sick of the fever. 

During Shaler’s illness Magee’s expedition crossed into 
Mexico one hundred and thirty strong on August 8, and two 
days later Bernardo left Natchitoches to join them, as Shaler 
reported, “ with great reluctance and evidently under the in- 
fluence of fear.” Before going he apologized to Shaler for 
deceiving him. “I felt myself humiliated for him, at his ill- 
timed humility, and want of character . . . and determined 
in my own mind that if he should return to give him no fur- 
ther countenance.” ** His apprehensions, however, were 
brushed aside by the tide of events.“ Magee’s expedition oc- 


87 Shaler to Monroe, June 12, with enclosure. 

88 Shaler to Monroe, July 12. 

39 Shaler to Monroe, August 13. 

4° For accounts of the Magee expedition, see H. Yoakum, History of Texas 
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cupied the Mexican town of Nacogdoches, and the fame of 
this exploit spread. Numerous Americans drifted over the 
border and volunteering became a “ perfect mania.” Business 
at Natchitoches boomed and two hundred mules were em- 
ployed constantly in bringing in booty and sending out sup- 
plies.“ Shaler wrote his brother that as Magee had “ the fairest 
prospects of complete success,” he hoped that his own diplo- 
matic mission might now have a chance to gain “ some lustre ” 
and he looked forward to crossing the border. He must be 
discreet though, and decided to wait until the capital of Texas 
had been captured.* 

Early in October, 1812, Shaler had a second visitor, Dr. 

John H. Robinson, who arrived with a commission of his own. 
Robinson had been active on the border some half-dozen 
years before and now he was sent back as agent of friendship 
to arrange with the Spanish authorities of the northern prov- 
inces of Mexico for the exterminating of the filibusters. Mon- 
roe hoped his mission would quiet Spanish fears and prevent 
their officials from aiding the British in the War of 1812. 
Shaler was to stay at Natchitoches free from any connection 
with the invaders; while Robinson was to go to the Spanish 
themselves. Monroe assured Shaler that the new mission was 
in no way to conflict with or supersede his own. Shaler, how- 
ever, wondered if Robinson were not sent to promote an an- 
nexation scheme similar to that by which the United States 
had acquired West Florida; such was the suspicion on the 
border.* 
(New York, 1856), 1, 143-176; W. F. McCaleb, “ The First Period of the 
Gutiérrez-Magee Expedition,” Quarterly of the Texas State Hisiorical Associa- 
tion, tv, 218-229; Bancroft, History of the Northern Mexican States and 
Texas, Uu, 17-32; History of Mexico, tv, 542-543; A. C. Wilgus, “ Spanish 
American Patriot Activity along the Gulf Coast of the United States, 1811- 
1812,” Louisiana Historical Quarterly, vi, 193-215, XIV, 182-203, and works 
cited in note 29. It was while convalescing from this illness that Shaler 
concocted the extraordinary Pan-American scheme printed by J. B. Lockey in 
the Pacific Historical Review, 1, 439-447- 

41 Shaler to Monroe, August 25, September 5, 17, October 1. 

42 Shaler to Nathaniel Shaler, September 7, Shaler MSS. 


48 Shaler to Monroe, October 5, 1812, April 18, 1813; Monroe to Robinson, 
July 1, 1812, volume marked “ Filibustering Expedition against Government 
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Shaler took Monroe’s instructions to heart, and when a new 
complication arose, he acted vigorously. As soon as he heard 
that Bernardo was attempting to recruit in a village in the 
neutral ground, he took a detachment of soldiers to prevent 
it—only to discover that the people of Bayou aux Pierres 
were not heeding the Mexican’s pretensions.** Good news 
followed almost immediately; Magee and Bernardo had cap- 
tured Goliad (La Bahia) . 

Bernardo now was in the zenith of exaltation. Texas and 
Mexico were bound to be free, and he would be the grand 
ruler. Magnanimously, therefore, he proposed to Shaler the 
union of the two Americas, his great Mexico and the United 
States, on condition that Shaler would ever advise him and 
the United States supply troops. This rosy dream soon became 
a nightmare, for the Spanish advanced toward Goliad in force, 
and Magee collapsed from the effects of some swift illness. He 
lost his nerve when it was most needed and made a sorry 
spectacle, urging surrender. The whole enterprise so success- 
fully launched seemed about to break up. At Christmas Shaler 
was so discouraged that he might have left for home had winter 
travel not been so difficult.** 

Spring brought a return of hope. The cards were all re- 
shuffled. Magee died (some said by his own hand) , and while 
Bernardo was trying to gather the reins in his inept hands, 
new leaders appeared. General John Adair arrived on the 
scene; Blennerhassett was in the offing, and ghosts of the Burr 
scheme seemed to be walking once again. The Spaniards, too, 


of Spain,” State Department Archives; Monroe to Shaler, September 1, Shaler 
MSS. See also Cox, “ Monroe and the Early Mexican Revolutionary Agents,” 
Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 1911, 1, 208-214; Henry 
M. Wriston, Executive Agents in American Foreign Relations (Baltimore, 
1929) , 538. 

#4 Shaler to Monroe, October 24, 1812. De Onis reported to the viceroy 
upon Robinson’s mission and upon Shaler’s expedition to Bayou aux Pierres, 
January 5, 1813. According to his version Shaler went to the bayou to take 
possession of it and warn the property holders to register their land titles in 
Opelusas in order to insure possession. Archivo General y Publico, Mexico, 
D. F., Historia, Operaciones de Guerra, Notas Diplomaticas, 11, 199-200. 

45 Shaler to Monroe, December 25, 1812, with enclosures, January 10, 1813. 
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contributed to the renewal of hope by giving up the siege of 
Goliad and retreating. Shaler was fully restored in his faith, 
“ Nothing now prevents me from proceeding on my journey 
but the fear of being regarded as a partisan in the revolution 
and thereby committing the government.” “ 

Even before he sealed the letter containing these hopeful 
words, a third visitor appeared. On April 4, José Alvarez de 
Toledo arrived at Natchitoches. This native Cuban had been 
sent as a delegate from Santo Domingo to the Spanish cortes, 
where he had proved too radical for his own good and had re- 
treated to the United States. Here he had gained the reputa- 
tion of an authority on Hispanic-American revolutionary 
affairs and had proceeded to meet and dominate Bernardo. 
They planned that Toledo should liberate Cuba and Haiti 
while Bernardo was freeing Mexico. The Caribbean- situa- 
tion, however, was inauspicious; so Toledo, seeing Bernardo 
on the road to success, decided to join him and presented 
Shaler with an old letter which Monroe had given him when 
it was thought he was on his way to Cuba.** Once more was 
Shaler convinced by an agent of rational liberty. Toledo’s 
“ candor and honorable views I every day more admire,” he 
reported, and was glad that Toledo’s manner obtained for 
him the “sympathy and respect of the citizens of Natchi- 
toches.” Toledo was the very one to resume Bernardo’s ex- 
pedition and keep it out of Adair’s hands. 

No sooner had Shaler made the welcome discovery, than 
the lost Robinson appeared. His report added to the waxing 
enthusiasm. Though his ostensible mission had been a fail- 

46 Shaler to Monroe, April 3, 1813. 

47 Shaler to Monroe, April 3, with postscript of April 4; see also Cox, “ Mon- 
roe and the Early Mexican Revolutionary Agents,” Annual Report of the 
American Historical Association, 1911, 1, 202-206. Joseph B. Lockey, “ The 
Florida Intrigues of José Alvarez de Toledo”: Florida Historical Society Quar- 
terly, xt, 145-178, gives an excellent account of this episode of Toledo. De 
Onis, March 4, 1813, and Diego Morphy, Spanish agent at New Orleans, 


May 8, reported to the viceroy upon Toledo. Archivo General y Publico, 
Mexico, D. F., Historia, Operaciones de Guerra, Notas Diplomaticas, m1, 
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ure, he had got in touch with some of the revolutionaries and 
had been encouraged by the discovery that many of the sub- 
ordinates of the Spanish commander, Salcedo, were dissatisfied 
and would welcome independence. Once the invaders pene- 
trated to the capital of Texas, they would find friends where 
they might have been least expected. Toledo, Robinson, and 
Shaler fed one another’s enthusiasm. Shaler’s chief worry was 
the dispute between Toledo and Robinson as to how many 
Americans should be permitted the privilege of aiding in the 
freeing of Mexico; Toledo feared lest his Anglo-Saxon allies 
might dominate. Certain plans emerged from their hopeful 
converse. Toledo would join the invaders; Robinson, ignorant 
of the fact that Monroe had discharged him, would go 
to Washington to get help; Shaler would wait. So the trio 
separated.” 

Hardly had Toledo left, when the great news arrived. Ber- 
nardo’s force had captured San Antonio, the Texan capital. 
Shaler now saw his career straight before him, brightly illumi- 
nated. He wrote to Robinson asking him to buy him a full 
uniform at the expense of the state department so that in his 
functioning in the new republic of Mexico he might be dressed 
as befitted the consular representative of the United States. 
Bernardo forthwith declared Texas independent and as- 
sumed the title of governor; Shaler prepared to join him, for 
success had now made that step proper.” 

The hopeful consul had still much to learn of the Latin- 
American temperament. Bernardo was not equal to his task. 
He massacred captives and otherwise acted so incompetently 
that Shaler concluded that Toledo must take control; where- 
upon he backed him determinedly, in spite of various efforts 
of the creole’s enemies to discredit him. Bernardo’s disgusted 
officers finally invited Toledo to take command, and for a 


49 Shaler to Monroe, April 18; Robinson to Monroe, July 26, 1813, Filibus- 
tering Volume, State Department Archives. 

5° Shaler to Monroe, May 7; Shaler to Robinson, May 7, under Robinson 
to Monroe, August 21, 1813, Filibustering Volume. 
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little while news was favorable.” By July 14, Shaler was con- 
vinced that “ verry [sic] little is required to ensure complete 
success to this revolution, if that little is withheld it must as 
certainly fail, and . . . involve thousands in the most fright- 
ful misery and ruin.” Shaler could not keep from doing his 
bit. On July 20 he set forth to join the triumphal progress. 
He did not get far, and it was well he did not. In some unex- 
plained way he lost his horses on the road, and had to delay 
long enough to be overtaken by a despatch from Washington. 

The troublous experiences of Madison and Monroe in the 
discouraging War of 1812 had cured them of whatever en- 
thusiasm and interest they may have had in promoting Latin- 
American revolutions. Monroe specifically ordered Shaler 
under date of June 5, 1813 


. not to interfere in the affairs of those provinces, or to en- 
courage any armaments of any kind against the existing govern- 
ment. The United States being at peace with Spain wish to pre- 
serve that relation with whatever government may exist. This is 
the spirit of the instructions given you at the commencement of 
your service, and they have never since been altered. 


He was not to proceed to San Antonio without further instruc- 
tions. Shaler could do nothing, therefore, but return once 
more to Natchitoches in a disturbed frame of mind to write 
a long explanation to Monroe. He assured the secretary that 
he had taken no official action and had recommended Toledo 
only in his private capacity. 

He still encouraged himself to wait a little longer, as he 
wrote his brother, “ my mind sometimes soars very high and 
at others falls pretty low. My health is good and my mind 
quiet. In all other respects I am like a soldier in garrison who 
has his rations only.”” He even invited his brother to come 

51 Shaler to Monroe, May 14, with enclosures, June 12, 20, July 10; L. D. 
Forsythe to Shaler, June 28, Shaler MSS. Morphy to the viceroy, May 21, 25, 
1813, Archivo General y Publico, Mexico, D. F., Historia, Operaciones de 
Guerra, Notas Diplomaticas, m, 215-218. 


52 Shaler to Monroe, July 20, Filibustering Volume. 
58 Monroe to Shaler, June 5, Shaler MSS.: Shaler to Monroe, August 7. 
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West and while visiting him look for a place to settle down. 
But his hopes were really blasted. Toledo had arrived too late. 
On August 18 the Spanish defeated the revolutionaries at 
San Antonio. Toledo fied to the border, and even the opti- 
mistic Shaler was convinced that this essay in promoting 
rational liberty was lost beyond hope of revival. Late in Sep- 
tember he bade final adieu to the lazy little river-side settle- 
ment of Natchitoches. The light of Mexican independence 
had almost gone out and was not to be rekindled for nearly 
a decade. 

In this unhappy fashion Shaler had to suffer his dream of 
rational liberty to collapse. His had been the fault of pre- 
mature enthusiasm not wholly without vision. His exploits 
and his faith were to bear fruit. In Chile, California, 
Cuba, and Mexico he had left a small leaven which was to 
grow and expand. He was one of the few pioneers, now almost 
forgotten, who penetrated the unknown vastnesses of the His- 
panic-American empire and in the birth years of the ideas of 
freedom and independence gave encouragement, seemingly 
slight, but not insignificant, to the forces of discontent. He 
was only one of the New England master-mariners who served 
as advance-agents of republican enlightenment.” 

54 Shaler to Nathaniel Shaler, August 10, Shaler MSS. 

55 Shaler to Monroe, August 24, Monroe MSS., Library of Congress; Shaler 
to Monroe, September 5, 19, October 4, 1813, Special Agents, u; Shaler to 
Nathaniel Shaler, October 4, 1813, Shaler MSS.; Bancroft, Mexico, tv, 543. 
Shaler’s accounts show expenditures on this part of his mission of $2,587. The 
filibusterers failed and the cause of Mexican independence continued to fluctu- 
ate; it was not until eight years had passed that a real chance for success ap- 
peared under the leadership of Iturbide. 

8@ Shaler’s career had only begun; he was almost immediately sent to 
Europe to aid the American peace delegation conclude the War of 1812, and on 
his return from that mission, he was given his great opportunity. He was sent to 
the Barbary powers to make a treaty and to act as consul-general. Here he spent 
thirteen active years of successful work, and when ill health at length brought 
him home, he had the satisfaction of being sent back to Havana, the scene of 
his initial rebuff, as the first recognized American consul. Here he died, on 
March 28, 1833. William Shaler, Sketches of Algiers (Boston, 1826) ; R. L. Play- 
fair, Scourge of Christendom (London, 1884) , 252-303; C. O. Paullin, Diplo- 
matic Negotiations of American Naval Officers, 1778—1883 (Baltimore, 1912) , 
110-120. The State Department Archives have extensive files of his despatches 
from Algiers and Havana, and there is much in the Shaler MSS. 
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ALEXANDER HILL EVERETT 
EARLY AMERICAN OPPONENT OF MALTHUS 


JOSEPH J. SPENGLER 


T happens, at times, that the thoughts and opinions of 

some one individual embody and reflect the attitudes of 
an entire group. Alexander Hill Everett was such an indi- 
vidual.* In his works is to be found the best expression of 
the opposition to Malthus which developed in America dur- 
ing the first half of the nineteenth century. To make this 
statement is not to imply that any one of Everett’s opinions is 
sound, or that he developed any special point better than 
other writers. Other men marshalled more data and conjec- 
ture in support of the case against Malthus than he did. Cer- 
tain of Everett's contemporaries published telling criticisms 
of Malthusianism; and one writer, Henry Carey, marshalled 
all the presumptive evidence against that system of thought 
on a broader front than any other writer of the time. No 
one, however, more effectively forged philosophical and reli- 
gious postulates, alleged historical facts, and narrow economic 
propositions into a complete doctrine than did Everett. No 
one presented this doctrine in a prose so fluid and persuasive 
as his. 


I 


The first edition of T. R. Malthus’s An Essay on the Prin- 
ciple of Population appeared in 1798. While it included the 


1 Alexander Hill Everett, the son of Oliver Everett and a brother of the 
more famous Edward Everett (1794-1865), was born in 1790. After being 
graduated from Harvard, in 1806, at the head of his class, Everett taught at 
Phillips Exeter Academy and studied law in the office of John Quincy Adams. 
Many years of foreign service began in 1809, when he accompanied Adams to 
Russia for two years. Later he served at The Hague as legation secretary (1815- 
1816) and as chargé d'affaires (1818-1824). While at The Hague, he pub- 
lished both his first work on population (1823), and Europe (1822), a study 
of the prospects of the European powers. In 1827, while minister to Spain, he 
published America, a companion volume to Europe. Both were translated 
into several languages. In 1830, Everett took over the North American Re- 
view, which he edited for five years. In 1845, he became the first American 
diplomatic representative to China and died at Canton in 1847. 
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substance of the argument of the second and later editions, it 
was directed primarily at William Godwin and Condorcet, 
who anticipated a future state in which man, governed by 
reason and the spirit of benevolence and unfettered by the 
claims of family and property and political government, 
would achieve a state of perfection and highly developed com- 
fort and indefinite physical improvement, in which blessings 
ali would share equally. Malthus simply contended that 
the pressure of population would bring any such society to 
an end, inasmuch as no checks on increase would be operative. 

In the second edition of his essay (1803) , devoted to prov- 
ing that mass misery was primarily traceable to pressure of 
population, Malthus repeated his criticism of Godwin and 
Condorcet, devoting relatively much less space to them and 
relatively more to factual support of his main thesis and to 
the establishment of principles of social policy. Malthus con- 
tended, in brief, that because superior land was limited in 
quantity and the utilization of inferior land could be accom- 
plished only under conditions of steadily increasing cost, the 
production of successive increments of subsistence would be 
attended with increasing difficulty. Population, on the con- 
trary, he insisted, invariably increased as the means of sub- 
sistence increased, unless it were held in check by vice, mis- 
ery, and moral restraint (such as deferred marriage) which 
served to prevent birth or to weed out those already born. 
Hence, population having a greater potential capacity of in- 
crease than supplies of food, it behooved men to control their 
numbers by deferring marriage until they were in a position 
to support families in accordance with some designated scale 
of living. “ Finding, therefore, that from the laws of nature 
we could not proportion the food to the population, our next 
attempt should naturally be to proportion the population to 
the food.” * 

The suggestions of Malthus relative to social policy fol- 





2 T. R. Malthus, An Essay on the Principle of Population, Everyman Edi- 
tion, 1, 172. 
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lowed inevitably from his conclusion that sexual imprudence 
and the resulting increase of numbers constituted the basic 
cause of the poverty of the masses. The cure lay in “ moral 
restraint,” in the postponement of marriage until a man 
could support a family. The poor, he urged, should be taught 
industrial skill, thrift, foresight, ambition to own property 
and improve their lot, and “ a taste for conveniences and com- 
forts.” While he acknowledged that sexual imprudence was 
associated with abject poverty and that “ despotism and igno- 
rance” were the chief causes of a low standard of living, 
Malthus advocated that the poor be taught their “ dependence 
on themselves” for happiness and misery, that a redistribu- 
tion of wealth could not permanently relieve poverty, and 
that the prevailing unequal distribution of wealth had little 
“ direct” relation to poverty. He recommended the abolition 
of the poor laws, for they diminished the resources of the 
country, induced imprudent marriage, and aggravated the 
very evil they were designed to prevent. Let the onus of sexual 
imprudence, he advised, be shifted from the parish to the 
individual responsible for it. 

As to the future lot of man, Malthus was essentially pessi- 
mistic. He anticipated improvement “ to no unimportant ex- 
tent” and suggested that several centuries thereafter England 
might support two or three times the population of 1800 “ and 
yet every man . . . be much better fed and clothed than he is 
at present.” Yet, on the whole, he apparently expected that 
growth of population would consume most of the fruits of 
progress. He observed that in parts of Europe the preventive 
check had replaced the positive; that the “ desire of bettering 
our condition, and the fear of making it worse” and the 
“ prudential check to marriage” had become more effective 
and would probably “ still make further advances ”’; that the 
fruits of progress could be and at times were used both to 
increase population and elevate the scale of living. He re- 
ferred frequently to the acquisition of tastes for “ comforts 
and conveniences,” to the tenacity with which men cling to 
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tastes, to variations from country to country in scales of living. 
Yet he constantly wrote of “ subsistence,” of improvements in 
the field of necessities, such as food and clothing; he referred 
to a probable decline of real wages in America and character- 
ized as a “ distant” hope the possibility that a large propor- 
tion of the population would acquire the tastes of the middle 
class. In short, as Professor Taussig has observed, he supposed 
that wages would remain at a dead level.* 

Godwin replied to Malthus in 1820 — numerous criticisms 
of the latter’s views having appeared in the preceding years. 
In substance, Godwin argued that man’s capacity to produce 
food could be increased in various ways; that there was no 
convincing evidence of such a tendency to natural increase as 
Malthus supposed; that the danger of over-population, if it 
existed, lay in the far distant future; and that if it seemed 
imminent, it could be averted by reducing natural increase 
and enlarging the supply of food; that the social philosophy 
of Malthus was un-Christian, that it denied relief to the poor 
regardless of the cause of poverty, and, finally, that it tended 
to check all efforts at social improvement. 

The thesis which Malthus advanced and Godwin attacked 
was not wholly strange to American readers. As early as 1751, 
Benjamin Franklin had anticipated the belief of Malthus that 
population proportions itself to subsistence. Oliver Ellsworth, 
in 1787, suggested that pressure of population would drive 
wages so low as to make the institution of slavery unprofitable 
to the South. James Madison and Jefferson agreed, in 1786, 
that excess of population might eventually visit misery and 
political corruption upon America. Jefferson, who had read 
a borrowed copy of the essay of Malthus early in 1804, com- 
plimented J. B. Say for incorporating Malthusianism in his 
Traité, adding that at the moment the doctrine was more ap- 
plicable to Europe than America. In 1814, John Adams ob- 
served that, in view of the tendency of population to outstrip 
subsistence, “ the constant labor of nine-tenths of our species 


3 F. W. Taussig, Wages and Capital (New York, 1898) , 162. 
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will forever be necessary to prevent all of them from starving 
with hunger, cold, and pestilence.” Loammi Baldwin, author 
in 1809 of the first American pamphlet on “ political 
economy,” subscribed to the views of Malthus. Subsequently 
a number of American writers * defended the doctrines of the 
essay, one roundly criticizing both Godwin’s reply to Malthus 
and his assertion that the increase of population in the United 
States was almost solely the result of immigration.* 

In general, however, American opinion seems to have been 
predominantly hostile to Malthus. American writers, obvi- 
ously unfamiliar with the argument and purpose of the essay, 
understood its contents to mean that poverty is not traceable 
to “vicious” institutions but to an inevitable sexual im- 
prudence, which would bring over-population, depressed 
wages, and poverty upon the bulk of mankind. This interpre- 
tation involved a rejection of the notion of a beneficent Crea- 
tor, of newly discovered natural resources, of cumulative 
progress, of opportunity for all, and, finally, of the improve- 
ment of man’s lot by means of democratic institutions. Ameri- 
cans were eager to find various good reasons for rejecting the 
alleged doctrines of Malthus. The opinions of Alexander Hill 
Everett are typical of this group of anti-Malthusians. 


II 


Everett’s attack upon Malthusianism assumed three forms. 
He sought to show, first, that it rested, as did Godwin’s views, 
upon unsound philosophical assumptions; second, that popu- 
lation did not ordinarily tend to grow unless there were 


4 For a complete treatment of these views see the writer’s “ Notes on Mal- 
thusianism in Late Eighteenth Century America,” in the American Economic 
Review (1935) , and articles in the Journal of Political Economy (August and 
October, 1933) . 

5 North American Review, xv (1820) , 289 ff. Godwin contended that the 
supposition of Malthus that population could double every twenty-five years 
was based on alleged American data. Hence, he sought to refute Malthus by 
showing that American marriages averaged only about four children, and that 
there really was no significant natural increase in America. 
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physical warrant for such growth; third, that growth of 
population produced abundance, not scarcity —an increase 
rather than a decrease in per capita income. Although he 
held the candor and urbanity of Malthus in high esteem,* 
Everett looked with spleen upon his doctrines and those of 
Ricardo and McCulloch, who, he thought, were interested in 
bringing about the fewest possible marriages and the fewest 
children." 


On the system of the new school, the whole class of laborers may 
be regarded figuratively as clinging to the sides of a rocky preci- 
pice, overhanging the bottomless gulf of starvation. Into this their 
children above a certain number, by the kind laws of an overruling 
Providence, regularly fall. The rest, with their parents, sustain 
themselves painfully upon two or three projecting ledges, of which 
the upper ones correspond with a bread and beef diet, and the 
lower with a potato one. If a laborer habitually occupy bread and 
beef, and be accidentally pushed off, he alights on potatoes and 
avoids the gulf. If he habitually occupy potatoes, and meet with 
the same accident, there is no salvation for him, and he goes to 
the bottom forever. Such is the doctrine of these gentlemen, and 
in consequence of it their first and very natural advice to the 
laborer is to adhere firmly to bread and beef.* 


Everett’s philosophical and religious views led him to re- 
ject the doctrines of both Godwin and Malthus, thus illustrat- 
ing, as do most of the American critics of Malthus, Professor 
Simkhovitch’s contention that a writer's social interpretations 
are largely governed by his personal attitudes.’ Everett re- 
jected Malthusianism because it seemed to rest upon anti- 
benevolent premises. “The celebrated system of Malthus, 
. . . though passing out of vogue, [is] not less irrational 
than . . . the doctrine of absolute perfectibility ” * which it 


6 North American Review, xxvut (1829) , 368. 

7? North American Review, xxv (1827) , 118. 

8 North American Review, xxvitl, 117-118. 

® V. G. Simkhovitch, “ Approaches to History,” Parts t-v: Political Science 
Quarterly, XLIV-XLvII_ (1929-1934) , passim. 

10 North American Review, xxxvul (1834) , 506. 
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was to supersede and which Everett described elsewhere as 
“ visionary.” “ In substance, Everett reasoned that the doc- 
trines of Malthus were not only “ revolting” but, though 
following “ from the premises,” amounted to “a reductio ad 
absurdum of our social and benevolent feelings.” ** 

Against Godwin’s ideas he urged that religion, moral law, 
and experience supported the view that there are natural 
limits to perfectibility ana that “the principle of evil is 
evidently an original ingredient in the system of the uni- 
verse.” ** How could one oti:erwise explain man’s lapse from 
a state of perfection? ** One who supposes the “ possibility of 
perfection in this world ” shuts from his “ intellectual vision 
the bright and glorious views that Religion opens to us of 
our origin, nature and destiny ” and throws himself “ head- 
long into the black and bottomless gulf of atheism.” ** Moral 
and physical laws limit the capacity for improvement among 
individuals, natives, and races to a level far below infinity.** 
Although he denied the “ natural” superiority of any nation 
or race, Everett contended that no one nation “ can progress 
indefinitely ’’; that nations, like individuals, progress, mature, 
and decline; that a high civilization is but the precursor of 
decay. Neither fact nor experience indicates regular and in- 
definite progress for mankind by means of successive races 
and nations having taken the torch from a predecessor and 
carried it forward.** 

The seeming caprice in civilization he attributed to “ the 
will of Providence . . . and . . . the will of man, so far as he 
is left free.” ** The current improvements in the physical 
sciences and their application and the establishment of “ free 


11 North American Review, xxv, 134. 

12 North American Review, xxx (1831) , 4. 

18 North American Review, XxXxVIIl, 533. 

14 A. H. Everett, New Ideas on Population, with Remarks on the Theories 
of Malthus and Godwin (Boston, 1823 and 1826) , 13. 

15 North American Review, XXXVI, 507-508. 

16 North American Review, XXXVII, 511. 

17 North American Review, XXxVUl, 514-515, 523, 531, and 519-531. 

18 North American Review, xxxvu, 518. 
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and popular” political institutions in America led Everett 
to hope for a “ course of national existence, as long, as bril- 
liant and as fortunate as the transitory nature of human affairs 
will permit,” but he stressed the upper limits to social prog- 
ress, for “ the essential characteristics of race will always re- 
main the same” and “the condition of individuals and 
communities is variable . . . [only] within certain limits 
assigned by the moral and physical laws of our nature.” ” 

Everett seems not to have given full weight to the cumula- 
tive influence of culture, a cumulative influence emphasized 
by eighteenth-century writers; * yet he believed “ that we are 
principally indebted to the influence of society for the meas- 
ures of happiness which we are able to obtain and fitted to 
enjoy.” * He criticized Godwin for characterizing political 
institutions “as absolutely mischievous” and Malthus for 
saying that “they are completely indifferent.” Quite the 
contrary: institutions were “extremely valuable” for they, 
and they alone, made social life possible. 


The origin of evil is not to be found in the existence of society, 
nor in any supposed law of nature which creates a necessity of 
perpetual famine, but in the primary constitution of the universe: 
that the world was not intended for a paradise, nor man for a 
state of perfect innocence and bliss.** 


Everett thought that Godwin’s interpretation of the influence 
of institutions upon human happiness was “ far more just and 
plausible ” than that of Malthus, “ inasmuch as vicious politi- 
cal institutions are among the most active and operative 
forms of evil.” Godwin’s theory was erroneous, however, for 
it made institutions the cause of “ moral and physical evil ”; 
whereas they were but an effect, a channel through which 
evil operated. 
19 North American Review, Xxxvill, 518-519, 534, 536, and 538. 


20 J. B. Bury, The Idea of Progress; an Inquiry Into Its Origin and Growth 


(London, 1920) . 
21 Everett, New Ideas, 19. 
22 Everett, New Ideas, 19. 
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If man were a being incapable by nature of vice or error, it is 
obvious that the political institutions formed by him, like all his 
other works, would be perfect. The original imperfection of our 
constitution, and the existence of a principle of evil, are there- 
fore the final causes to which we must trace the faults of political 
institutions, as well as the other forms of vice and error. Hence 
we see the error of Mr. Godwin’s deduction, that the abolition of 
political institutions would bring about a state of perfect inno- 
cence and happiness.** 


Everett contended, further, that if one granted population 
the power to increase, it followed that the operation of 
“moral and physical evil” constituted the only check to 
the growth of population, and that the removal of evil would 
cause over-population. 


As moral and physical evil in the various forms in which they 
operate, furnish the only checks to the increase of population 
which we can perceive or imagine, it follows of course, that if these 
checks should cease to operate by the removal of their causes, 
population would proceed with great rapidity, until at no very 
distant period the whole earth would be overstocked with inhabit- 
ants, and physical and moral evil would reappear in the form of 
famine, and its necessary effects. This argument is therefore a 
complete “ reductio ad absurdum ” of the doctrine of perfectibility 
for all who have not the courage to deny, with Mr. Godwin, that 
the human race has any power of increase at all.** 


III 


Everett's handling of the factors which control population 
is less well organized than his treatment of the influence of the 
growth of it upon per capita income, presumably because he 
was interested primarily in showing that increase of popula- 
tion led to an increase of per capita income. He was interested, 
also, in denying, if necessary, that population tended to ex- 
pand as Malthus believed. In general, Everett refused to be- 
lieve that the human race possessed “a rapid and indefinite 


28 Everett, New Ideas, 72-73. ; 24 Everett, New Ideas, 14. 
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power of increase,” for he supposed that checks were always 
operative to limit its growth.** He concluded that, since the 
population of the world had not only not increased so rapidly 
as the American population but had, on the whole, not in- 
creased in the preceding three or four thousand years,”* it 
followed that natural checks were operative.**” These checks 
were of four kinds: physical evils, such as earthquakes; private 
vices, such as “ indolence, improvidence, and sensuality, . . . 
ferocity and contempt”; vicious political institutions; and, 
lastly, barbarism. He attributed the rapid increase of the 
American population to “ good government and good morals, 
or . . . the absence of checks resulting from vicious institu- 
tions and private vice.” He attributed the good government 
and morals of the American people to their “ peculiar politi- 
cal and geographical circumstances” which enabled them to 
establish good habits and institutions “ without being ex- 
posed to the peculiar evils of immorality, improvidence and 
indolence, which in older and more populous countries are 
usually, by way of compensation, the natural products of the 
same rich soil.” ** Though Everett acknowledged that a de- 
ficiency of subsistence, largely traceable to deficient produc- 
tive methods and institutions, might check the growth of 
population he observed that “the state of population is 
eventually regulated exclusively by political and moral 
causes.” ** Everett, in short, was obviously groping for a broad 
cultural theory as to the growth of population, a theory such 
as social scientists have only recently arrived at.*° 


25 Everett, New Ideas, 46. 

26 Professor Walter F. Willcox estimates that between 1650 and 1800 the 
population of the earth increased from about 465,000,000 to 836,000,000. See 
International Migrations (New York, 1931) , 0, 78. 

27 Everett, New Ideas, 71. Everett's opinion that population was not grow- 
ing appreciably reflects the influence of William Godwin’s Population (Lon- 
don, 1820) . 

28 Everett, New Ideas, 75-79 and 92. 

29 North American Review, xxxu, 4. Certain “ moral and physical ” checks 
on population growth are “ wholly independent of the supply of food.” (Ibid., 
XXV, 137) - 

30 Ps. Hiller, Journal of Political Economy, xxxvii_ (1930) , 523-550. 
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Everett shared the New England view that the best way 
both to check population and develop good citizens was to 
inculcate high tastes and standards in the people. In writing 
of immigration, to which he was not opposed, he observed: 


. . . it is necessary to implant in [the immigrant] a taste for many 
of the gratifications of life to which he has hitherto been a stran- 
ger, and to enlarge the scope of his purposes beyond the mere sup- 
port of a reckless and precarious existence. Without this previous 
discipline, the increased facility of satisfying his animal wants, so 
far from supplying a stimulus to increased exertion, will be found 
to afford the strongest solicitation to renewed and indolent in- 
dulgence.* 


81 North American Review, xt (1835) , 470. In another place he denied the 
view of Sadler, then common among various European commentators on 
America, that immigration constituted the main source of American-popula- 
tion. Everett rejected Sadler’s view that population increased in an inverse 
ratio to its density but characterized Macaulay's sharp criticism of Sadler’s 
work as “insulting”: North American Review, xxxm (1831), 219. Everett’s 
emphasis upon the necessity of implanting higher tastes in the population had 
already been stressed by his brother, Edward (see below, note 58) , and by con- 
temporary writers. In the American Quarterly Review, 1 (1827) , 404, an anony- 
mous writer stated that, “ It is only those who have lost the sense of shame, and 
the feeling of independence, that marry at the risk of having their children 
brought up in a poor-house.” In a later number, xu (1832) , 307, a defender of 
machinery observed that “ Poverty, destitution of the comforts of life, experi- 
ence and reason teach us, must be generally accompanied by ignorance, deg- 
radation and vice. Self respect, intelligence, sobriety, and virtue are produced 
by the possession of these comforts. . . . Intellectual development and moral 
exaltation [accompany freedom from bodily labor]. Whatever tends to add to 
the comforts of the poor man, to enable him to supply his wants, and to procure 
the innocent enjoyments of life with a smaller amount of labour, tends also to 
raise his condition in the scale of society, to improve him intellectually and 
morally, and to make him a happier and more useful member of the commu- 
nity. Now this is the precise tendency of every improvement in machinery.” In 
the Select Journal, u (1833) , 141, a writer, probably the editor, Charles Bowen, 
in a criticism of Harriet Martineau’s Malthusianism, wrote that “ All that is 
true in his theory might . . . be stated in an intelligible and unexceptionable 
form. The only practical result from it seems to be, that it is imprudent, that 
it is likely to be a cause of misery to the individual and to society and conse- 
quently that it is criminal to marry without a reasonable prospect of being able 
to provide necessaries for the support of a family. The question for socicty then 
is, how such imprudent marriages may best be prevented; a question which 
admits of a much more extended answer than the advocates of Mr. Malthus’ 
theory appear to suppose; as every motive which excites in the lower classes a 
desire to improve their condition, to raise themselves in the world, to obtain a 
great share of its good things, to avoid its worst evils, to escape from degrada- 
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Although Everett believed that at some time checks to 
population would prove necessary, an assumption made by 
later American critics of Malthus, it seems that he believed 
these checks would assume the form of deferred marriage. He 
makes no reference to the practices of abortion and contracep- 
tion, practices which, as the writer shows elsewhere, were com- 
monly resorted to in parts of the United States during the 
first half of the nineteenth century. Other anti-Malthusians 
also eschewed reference to these practices. Yet in 1832, in 
Everett’s own Massachusetts, Charles Knowlton was to pub- 
lish a work in which, having declared that “ moral restraint ” 
(deferred marriage) was inadequate, he effectively described 
contraceptive technique, and in a later edition of which he 
contended that the art of “ anti-conception ” would prevent 
over-population, make early marriage possible, reduce pros- 
titution, abortion, and infanticide, permit the “ spacing” of 
children, protect the health of women incapable of under- 
going pregnancy, and prevent procreation by those who were 
hereditarily diseased.** It seems apparent, as the pessimism of 
Malthus implied, that deferred marriage is an inadequate 
check, and that, in the absence of a technique to control con- 
ception, the hope of American critics that population would 
not grow was vain, at best. 

Not only did Everett reject the observations of Malthus 
relative to the tendency of population to increase as the 
means of subsistence increased; he rejected, aiso, his conclu- 
sions that poor relief should not be provided and that mar- 
riage should be checked among those incapable of supporting 
a family — conclusions that followed from the premises and 
were accepted by many English and American writers. 
tion, and to advance themselves intellectually or morally, will operate as a 
preventive check. Where, as in Ireland, the laboring classes are already de- 
pressed to the lowest wretchedness and deprived of hope, the motives which 
prevent imprudent marriages cease to operate.” 

82 Journal of Political Economy (October, 1933) , 643-644: note on Knowl- 
ton and on Professor Himes’s careful studies of Knowlton’s influence, etc.; see, 


also, R. E. Riegel, “ The American Father of Birth Control”: New ENcLAND 
QUARTERLY, vi, 3 (September, 1933) , 470-490. 
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Everett, however, based his defence of poor relief and the 
right to marry primarily upon humanitarian, religious, and 
philosophical grounds. The community was “ bound in duty 
to provide for its poor, as much as to defend the common 
territory from foreign violence.” The laboring classes had a 
right to relief in time of stress inasmuch as they “have 
already contributed their share to the common fund of the 
state.” ** He contended, furthermore, that provision for the 
aged and the infirm and for the victims of disasters such as 
war, famine, and earthquakes, did not fall within the category 
of poor relief as criticized by Malthus. Everett acknowledged 
that the support of “ foundling hospitals” was open to criti- 
cism but added that their non-support would injure the 
“innocent” child rather than the guilty parents.* Presum- 
ably he supposed that some poor relief would always have to 
be provided, for he agreed with the best authority in the 
world that the poor would always be on hand.** 

According to Everett, two methods of the control of mar- 
riage were theoretically possible. Once it had been deter- 
mined how many might marry without causing undue 
increase of population, this number should be selected by lot. 
Or, secondly, given the age at which all might marry, say 
forty years, without the threat of over-population, let each 
defer marriage until that time. Although neither method 
would invest the rich “ with a monopoly of love and mar- 
riage,” each would frustrate the “ instinct of love,” which 
requires that man “ marry early ” and must be obeyed if “ the 
general good will” is to be promoted. For this reason and 
for others, namely, that all ancient and modern philosophers 
had approved of the growth of population, such growth was 
advantageous, on the economic premises of Everett; and be- 
cause legislation could neither prevent nor encourage mar- 

88 North American Review, xxv, 122-123. American poor laws were con- 
demned on Malthusian grounds in several economic text-books and in a num- 
ber of magazine articles published during Everett's lifetime. 


34 Everett, New Ideas, 106-108. 
85 North American Review, XxVv, 125. 
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riage effectively Everett concluded that legislation on mar- 
riage should be avoided. 


Providence has not left it to the wisdom of politicians, to make 
arrangements for the continuance of the species, but has recom- 
mended it to every individual by a motive that was made and 
meant to be stronger than any adverse condition. . . .** 


IV 


Although Everett thought that the thesis of Malthus was 
philosophically unsound and denied the latter’s allegation of 
man’s propensity to increase, he rested his supposed refuta- 
tion of Malthus on the propositions that increase of popula- 
tion is a source of abundance, and that no people is dependent 
on its own territory for food. If the acceptance of the principle 
of Malthus involved acquiescence in the conclusions of the 
Maltho-Ricardian economy, then the rejection of that princi- 
ple made necessary a reconstruction of political economy on 
the lines laid down by Adam Smith.** The main question to 
be answered, therefore, Everett maintained, was whether an 
increase in population has “a favorable or an unfavorable 
effect upon the skill employed in the application of labor.” 


8¢ Everett, New Ideas, 95-102. 

8? North American Review, xxxu, 218. Everett is here criticizing Willard 
Phillips's Manual of Political Economy (Boston, 1828), in which Phillips 
characterizes Malthus’s principle as “a mere unsubstantial paradox ” refuted 
by S. Gray, an English writer. Malthus himself had told Everett that the latter’s 
views resembled S. Gray’s, with whose works Everett professed to be unfamiliar 
(Everett, New Ideas, ix). Everett contended that “the labor of refuting 
[Malthus’s Essay] had by no means been wholly superseded by the writers ” 
cited by Phillips. S. Gray had argued that “ increase of population instead of 
having a tendency to diminish employment and produce poverty, is the grand 
source of all permanent increase in employment and wealth ”; that “ popula- 
tion will force subsistence on at a rate, at least equal, but generally higher 
than its own”: S. Gray, Happiness of the States (London, 1815), 446; Pam- 
phieteer, xvi, 415. Phillips, who refused to “ hail famine as a deliverer, and 
celebrate a pestilence as a subject of thanksgiving,” urged that a dense popula- 
tion was necessary to raise natural productive possibilities to a maximum, and 
that in America agricultural production might be increased four-fold or ten- 
fold “ without requiring any additional labor in the production of a given 
quantity ”: Phillips, Manual, 35, 106, and 140. 
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Given a favorable effect, growth of population would produce 
abundance; given an unfavorable effect, it would produce 
scarcity. Everett sought to show, therefore, that increase of 
population would cause the means of subsistence to increase 
at a greater ratio than population. To argue contrariwise, as 
did Malthus, was to assume “ that labor becomes less efficient 
and productive in proportion to the degree of skill with which 
it is applied; that a man can raise more weight by hand, than 
by the help of a lever, and see further with a naked eye than 
with the best telescope.” * Increase of population produced 
increased division of labor, invention, and intellectual ad- 
vancement. It was “almost the only real and permanent 
[cause] of abundance.” * 


It is sufficiently notorious, that an increase of population on a 
given territory is followed immediately by a division of labor; 
which produces in its turn the invention of new machines, an 
improvement of methods in all the departments of industry, and 
a rapid progress in the various branches of art and science. The 
increase effected by these improvements in the productiveness of 
labor is obviously much greater in proportion than the increase 
of population to which it is owing.“ 

As long as an individual continues to grow, he obtains con- 
tinually new accessions of intellectual and physical power, either 
by the acyuisition of new faculties, or by a more complete develop- 
ment of those which he possessed before: and thus a nation, where 
the population is increasing, is constantly augmenting its resources 
and its powers, without being compelled, like individuals, to look 
forward to a definite period, when this state of progress must 


cease, and give way to a contrary course of decay and final dis- 
solution.** 


In proof of his supposition that the concept of the division 
of labor, which he drew from Adam Smith, could be utilized 


88 Everett, New Ideas, 25-26. 

89 North American Review, xxx, 5; ibid., xxv, 138. 
40 Everett, New Ideas, 26. 

41 Everett, New Ideas, 38. 
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to show that growth of population was a cause of abundance, 
Everett cited the greater productivity of urban areas and the 
more densely peopled parts of the earth. The rise of cities 
proved, he contended, that the reward of labor rose as the 
density of human beings increased. 


The permanent existence of a dense population upon any spot of 
the earth’s surface shows not only . . . that the means of sub- 
sistence are at least as plentiful there as elsewhere, but that they 
must necessarily be much more so.* 


Everett was not content merely to employ this argument to 
demonstrate that increase of population would inevitably 
and, of necessity, produce not a decrease but an increase in 
per capita income. He took pains to show that his argument 
held good whether or not all the best land was occupied; that 
the complete appropriation of all soil of the first order did 
not spell scarcity, as Malthus and others supposed. He argued, 
in short, that population could not produce its beneficial 
effects unless the growth took place on a given territory. 


It is only when the population begins to increase upon a terri- 
tory already appropriated, that it produces the effect of augment- 
ing the supply of provisions in proportion to the demand. In the 
former case [i.c., when new accessions to the population occupy 
hitherto unoccupied land], the supply of labor is augmented, but 
the skill with which it is applied remains nearly the same as be- 
fore. In the latter, the skill as well as the number of the laborers 
is increased; and as the productiveness of labor depends almost 
wholly upon the skill and science with which it is applied, it is 
obvious, that the products will be infinitely more abundant in the 
latter case, with the same increase of population, than they were 
in the former. The increase of population on an unoccupied terri- 
tory only increases the quantity of rude labor and of its products, 
but leaves the productiveness of labor and the comparative abun- 
dance of its products as before. On a limited territory, the same 
cause introduces the new element of skill, the effects of which, in 


42 North American Review, xxv, 146-147. 
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augmenting the productiveness of Labor, and the abundance of its 
products, are unbounded and incalculable. 


Everett apparently supposed that the Malthusian thesis 
rested on the premise that a people had to secure its food 
supply from the particular territory which it occupied. He 
denied, therefore, that “the inhabitants of a given tract of 
territory must necessarily subsist upon the direct products 
of the soil they occupy.” “* He believed that the supply of 
subsistence of a community is governed “ by the amount of 
produce” which the members of this community “ have to 
give in exchange "’—an amount that would naturally in- 
crease in at least the same proportion as population, for 
reasons noted above.** Thus, if the soil were infertile, growth 
of population would encourage the importation of cheaper 
foods.** Were living not so cheap in thickly as in thinly 
peopled territories, “ it would be impossible for a dense popu- 
lation to exist anywhere as a permanent condition of so- 
ciety.” “7 

In his controversy with George Tucker, of the University 
of Virginia, Everett re-asserted his earlier views.** He argued 
that although population increased only when social condi- 
tions were good, this growth improved the productivity of 
labor in all fields, “ less rapid, no doubt, in agriculture than 
in manufactures, but capable in both of being carried to an 
indefinite extent.” * In proof he cited the case of China, 
where the “ working classes . . . are probably better fed, 
clothed, lodged, in one word, better paid, than the working 
class of perhaps, any other part of the world.” * When den- 
sity of population failed to produce the happy conditions one 

43 Everett, New Ideas, 40. 

44 Everett, New Ideas, 46. 

45 North American Review, xxx, 5. 

46 North American Review, xxv, 144. 

47 North American Review, xxv, 145. 

48 “ The Malthusian Theory,” in the Democratic Review, xvu (1845) , and 
xx (1847) . Everett and Tucker, unable to convince each other, agreed to per- 
mit the publication of their several letters that others might judge the merits 
of the respective arguments. ‘ 

49 Democratic Review, xvi, 303. 50 Democratic Review, xXx1, 409. 
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found in China, failure was to be traced to “ vicious political 
institutions.” * 

Everett linked this argument with his contention that a 
population did not have to rely for subsistence on its own 
territory. If population grew continuously on a given terri- 
tory, its productivity, per capita, would steadily increase in 
other fields than that of food. These non-edible products 
would be available for export in exchange for food. Hence, 
both wages and imports of food would necessarily rise.** In 
proof, Everett cited the case of London, with its two million 
people, none of whom produced food, as “fatal” to the 
theory of Malthus. He supposed, apparently, that the ex- 
ports the production of which is favorably influenced by 
population would consist of the products of “ manufacturing 
labor,” for he acknowledged that increase of population re- 
duces a community's export surplus of food products."* He 
ruled out as virtually impossible a state of the world in which 
all lands would be populated to the limits of the food supply 
and there would be no surplus food available for export to 
heavily populated areas. 


When the productive power of the whole globe, land and water, 
shall have been put in requisition to its utmost extent, if popula- 
tion should still continue to increase, there would, of course, be 
a deficiency of food. Until the occurrence of such a state of things, 
which is obviously chimerical, and is admitted to be so by Mr. 
Malthus and his partisans, there can be no necessary deficiency in 
any quarter, and the value of labor, whether estimated in food or 
any other article, will increase, instead of declining, exactly in 
proportion as population increases in density.** 


Everett did not stress the influence of culture and institu- 
tions in his attempt to refute Malthus, but he noted that 


51 Democratic Review, xxi, 410. Tucker, in an article published shortly 
after Everett’s death, cited extensive evidence as to the ill effects of the growth 
of population in China: ibid., xxm (1848), 11-18. 

52 Democratic Review, XVI, 305. 

58 Democratic Review, Xv, 309. 

54 Democratic Review, xv, 309. 58 Democratic Review, XVI, 305. 
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these affected both productivity in general and the manner 
in which income was distributed. His treatment of the in- 
fluence of culture indicates that he did not fully understand 
how to reason on the supposition that everything, culture in- 
cluded, but population is constant. He failed to show that 
growth of population would, of itself, produce a secular up- 
ward movement in cultural attainment. He was content to 
call attention to the fact that while the whites and the Indians 
enjoyed the same “ natural situation,” the latter perished of 
want; whereas the former reveled in plenty and supplied half 
the nations in the world with necessities. This difference in 
productivity he attributed to the difference in the cultural 
attainments of the two races, a difference he charged Malthus 
with neglecting.** In respect to the influence of institutions 
on the distribution of income he observed that while the level 
of wages, the product of labor, depends on the productivity 
of labor, which is, in turn, increased by increase of popula- 
tion, the actual rate of wages is governed by political as well 
as by economic circumstances. 


As a general rule . . . the population and the productiveness of 
labor being given, the rate of wages will depend upon the cir- 
cumstances, political and economical, which regulate the distribu- 
tion of the fruits of the labor of the community among its 
members.** 


Vv 


It is doubtful whether Everett's New Ideas exercised much 
influence upon theories of population either in North 
America or Europe. Edward Everett, in an extensive review 
of his brother’s New Ideas, expressed a high opinion of the 
work, tossing in some anti-Malthusian arguments of his own 
by the way.** The second edition of New Ideas (1826) , which 

56 Everett, New Ideas, 68. 


57 Everett, New Ideas, 116; see also page 111. 


58 North American Review, xvu, 288-310. Edward Everett contended that 
the ratios used by Malthus were absurd; that Malthus assumed men could 
live without eating, inasmuch as an increase in population can take place only 
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included prefatory criticism of J. B. Say’s views on population 
and comments on Sismondi, contained arguments which, ac- 
cording to Jared Sparks, “ are triumphant, and amount to a 
complete demonstration.” ** Everett’s work was occasionally 
referred to by foreign critics of Malthus, and certain of his 
arguments appear in anti-Malthusian literature. His conten- 
tion that a people need not rely on its own soil for a food 
supply was often repeated, appearing decades later in the 
arguments of A. L. Chapin, in 1878, and of A. L. Perry, in 
1891. His emphasis on the beneficial aspects of the growth of 
population were stressed by various American critics of Mal- 
thus, by Henry Carey, in particular, to whom, perhaps, most 
credit must be given for drawing attention to the benefits of 
increase of population in under-populated areas. Despite the 
occasional references to Everett’s work, and despite the fact 
that arguments similar to his were employed by anti-Mal- 
thusian writers, it is questionable whether his book exercised 
much influence. Presumably he was merely quoted that the 
weight of an additional name might be added to the anti- 
Malthusian case. When arguments similar to his own were 
employed by other writers, they were resorted to because they 
constituted the only arguments available in the circumstances. 

The American anti-Malthusians, moreover, gave more and 
more weight to the belief that prudential checks were coming 
into play and would continue to do so— if man were given 
an opportunity to improve his lot. Thus anti-Malthusianism 
relied more and more on opinions similar to those most 


after the food supply has increased as a result of human agency. He stated 
that “ a fatal overstocking of the earth . . . could never occur in the constitu- 
tion of our race,” for God's will, the “law of our nature,” and “the whole 
complex action of the principles ” which make us what we are tend automati- 
cally to prevent such an overstocking. He contended, much more effectively 
than his brother, that “ the advancement and the cultivation of the life of the 
reason, of the affections, and of the passions” would check human fecundity. 
In respect to poor relief Edward Everett reasoned that because poverty was 
part “of the plan of Providence” and it was man’s duty to relieve poverty, 
it necessarily followed that efficient public poor relief should be provided 
rather than wasteful casual charity. 
5° North American Review, xxiv, 218-219, and 484-485. 
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stressed by Edward Everett. The gradual ascendancy of the 
pro-Malthusian view in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, coupled with the weight given to Henry Carey's 
theories by the anti-Malthusian writers, served to submerge 
any importance which Everett might otherwise have attained. 

Everett’s views were roundly criticized by Thomas 
Cooper,” and, as we have seen, by George Tucker. Cooper 
contended that since productivity was relatively limited 
in any and all localities, there was a limit to the extent 
to which food could be imported. He added, moreover, 
that because available employment was limited by the 
quantity of capital available, it did not follow, as Everett 
had reasoned, that every accession of population could find 
employment and thereby increase production. Tucker, also, 
held that there were limits to productivity, and that a people 
could neither increase its manufactures indefinitely nor con- 
tinue indefinitely to exchange those manufactures for increas- 
ingly greater imports of food. The quantity of food for 
importation would decline as population grew in food- 
exporting countries. Moreover, the exchange value of 
manufactures (in terms of food imports) would decline as 
manufacturers became relatively more plentiful, and the in- 
cremental cost of food rose. 

The palpable theoretical weakness of Everett’s argument 
and his misrepresentation of the basic thesis of Malthus 
constitute the chief reasons, presumably, why his arguments 
fell into disuse. Malthus simply urged that, owing to the fact 
that there were limits to man’s capacity to produce subsist- 
ence, the attainment and preservation of a given level of 
income required that population be controlled. Everett, on 
the contrary, explicitly denied what ought to have been plain 
to any one, that there are limits to the extent to which divi- 
sion of labor can be carried, and that improvements in tech- 
nique and processes are influenced in only a minor degree by 


60 Lectures on the Elements of Political Economy (Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, 1826) . : 
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growth of numbers." Everett is of interest, therefore, not as 
a critical thinker, but as an individual who possessed a certain 
philosophical bias and reacted characteristically to a theory 
which he obviously did not understand and plainly disliked. 
Auguste Comte would have placed him in the theological and 


metaphysical stages of thought. 
61 See the writer’s “ The Social and Economic Consequences of Cessation in 


Population Growth,” Proceedings of the International Congress for Studies 
Regarding Population Problems (Rome, 1932) . 
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A JOURNEY TO MAINE IN 1859 


A DIARY 
OF 
CHARLES EDWARD BOLTON 


EDITED BY CHARLES K. BOLTON 


UGUST oth, 1859 [Wepnespay]. I rose at 4-14, read my 
Bible, learned a verse [and] prayed to God that he would 
be with me in my journey to Maine.* I started from Willimansett ? 
[Massachusetts] at 25, minutes to 7 o’clock; saw men at S. Bowles’s * 
binding books — the Life of Washington, by Headly.* Number 
printed 100 volumes a day for six months past. I visited city hall 
with [E.] Boden; * had a good talk with W. Root.* Left Spr[ing- 
field] at 20 minutes to 11; had quite a chat with a man who 
lost his hand sawing wood with a buzz saw. It healed in two 
months. 
I enjoyed myself finely riding to Worcester, where I arrived 
at 20 minutes to 1 P.M. I found my friend Orril* at work. I put 
together my Hay Cart * and found agent Davis of the firm Nourse, 


1 Young Bolton had become, at eighteen, a member of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, in South Hadley Falls, July 4, 1858, with his mother, Mrs. 
Marilla (Ingram) Bolton. 

2 On the east side of the Connecticut River, southeast of Holyoke, and 
two or three miles south of South Hadley Falls, Mr. Bolton’s home. He went 
by stage to Springfield. 

8 Samuel Bowles (1826-1878) , an eminent journalist, editor of the Spring- 
field Republican. 

4 Joel Tyler Headley (1813-1897), popular historian, secretary of state 
of New York (1855-1858), author of Washington and His Generals (New 
York, 1847). 

5 Walter H. Bowdoin’s son? Walter is in the directory (1846-1860) . Mem- 
bers of the family belonged to the church in South Hadley Falls, where the 
name is spelled “ Boden” and “ Bowdoin.” 

6 William B. Root is in the directory for 1855 and 1856. A son of his? 

7 A family of this name lived in West Roxbury at this time. Not in the 
Worcester directory. 

8 This was a miniature self-raking and loading hay-cart. He wrote: 
“ When the cart was completed I invited the neighbors to a trial of its merits. 
Our dog Ponto had been trained, and he drew the cart up and down our 
lawn, both raking and loading the short cut and dried grass, to the great 
satisfaction of the neighbors assembled.” 
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Mason & Company.* He thought it was a great invention, and 
would give it a try at some future time. 

I showed it to the editor of the Daily Spy, who put in a puff 
on the morrow. He sent me a paper.** I packed it ready for South 
Hadley Falls, to leave here when I come back. 

Ate supper at No. 7 Fulton Street * with Odlin,* then took a 
short stroll in Main Street for an hour, and returned to No. 7, 
where I now am. I have tryed to keep God with me. 

Aucust 11th [THurspay]. 5-14. Visited Washburn’s mill * 
early in the morning. There I saw pieces of iron, weighing 500 
Ibs., come out of the furnace red hot, and with the help of men it 
passed through rollers until it became a rail for the rail-road. 
What a great work steam does. Also I visited a jug manufactory; 
was informed [about] the whole process. 

Left Worcester for Boston at 20 minutes to 10 A.M. The train 
stops once in 4 or 5 miles at different places. At 4 to 12 a.m. I 
first saw Boston. The pictures which I have seen in the past of 
Boston aithough a good representation, yet I now have a better 
look at it. Bunker Hill, the Capitol, and the masts of vessels 
appear in view. All taken together present a splendid appearance. 
I arrived at the depot 4 before 12 a.m.; followed up a short 
street into Washington Street [Number] 550, then down to Sum- 
mer Street [Number] 51, which I had some trouble in finding. 

1-4 P.M. I now am in Mrs. Perkins’ boarding house ** (front 


® Samuel Davis was the agent. The firm made plows, horse-rakes, mowing 
machines, meat-cutters, etc. 

10 The notice appeared in the Worcester Daily Spy for August 13, 1859, 
page 2, column 3. It is reprinted in Mrs. Bolton’s memorial sketch on page 39. 
The notice ends: “ The model appears to work finely, and it has been praised 
by practical men who have seen it operate. Mr. Bolton has a warmly com- 
mendatory letter from the editor of the Scientific American. We hope it may 
be thoroughly tried.” 

11 A private street, from Summer to Mulberry Street, near Washington 

uare. 
” 12 Perhaps Charles H. Odlin, a carriage-maker in 1865. 

18 Nathan Washburn, in 1857, erected a building near the freight depot 
of the Western Railroad, to re-roll iron rails. Previously, they were of wood, 
with flat iron on the upper surface. When the flat ends loosened, they curled 
up and were called “ smake’s heads.” They became dangerous. C. G. Wash- 
burn, Industrial Worcester (Worcester, Massachusetts, 1917) , 213. 

14 The widow, Caroline M. Perkins, had four children: Anna (Mrs. John 
Chandler), Mary (Mrs. Josiah Bardwell), Nina (Mrs. Frank Shaw), and 
James A., who was at this time about thirteen years old. Shaw was “ com- 
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room), waiting for her son Jimmy ** with whom I am some ac- 
quainted. Oh! the noise produced by the vehicles passing over 
the pavements. I started for a trip to see the elephant; ** found 
Milliken’s Hotel and bought a dinner (roast chicken) for 25 
cents. I then took a stroll (after visiting Hoveys Dry Goods 
store, largest in the city) down Milk Street to India Wharf, where 
I saw the ocean spread out before me, with boats from a skiff up 
to vessels of hundreds of tons burdens, one being 1000 tons. It 
was a most beautiful sight; vessels loading for all foreign ports 
in the world. Many! many unloading. Thousands of barrels of 
flower [sic] were being tumbled about like so many blocks. 

I visited several boats of all description, down into the hole 
[hold?] then up on deck. So I went from one boat to another like 
a country chap. I descended down on the side of a vessel by means 
of a rope ladder and tasted of the water. Oh! the brine. 

What a magnificent block the State Street Block is. I passed 
up the steps of the Custom House and what columns of stone I 
met — those pillars; how much they must weigh! A splendid 
building. 

I returned home to Summer Street through Milk Street and 
Washington Street; had a beautiful room given me by Mrs. Per- 
kins opposite Edward Everett's house.** Fixed up for supper and 
then took a walk with an old gentleman (provided by Mrs. Per- 
kins) through Summer Street and Winter, when we came in full 
view of the State House and Boston common. Many people were 
gathered around to see the fountain play. It was a beautiful sight. 
morant” in Boston. Mrs. Perkins died on August 18, 1865, leaving $22,- 
477-88, after payment of bills to such well-known firms as J. Gilbert, Jr. & 
Company, Nathan Robbins, R. H. Stearns & Company, and Shattuck & Jones. 

15 Mr. Bolton had entered the New Hampshire Conference Seminary and 
Female College, in 1858, and was there in 1858-1859 and 1859-1860, but 
these boys are not on the records. The school was at Sanbornton Bridge 
(later Tilton) , and for a time, across the bridge at Northfield. (Miss Nord- 
holm.) He also was at Williston Seminary, Easthampton, in 1860-1861. 

16 Mr. James D. Lovett writes: “I recall, when the circus was here, seeing 
notices in the paper telling that the elephant would take a bath daily, in 
the Frog Pond at a given hour. Circuses then were located on the lot now 
the Public Garden, then a city rubbish dump. The entrance and ticket office 
were at the corner of Charles and Beacon streets. The elephant would walk 
to the pond where he would wade in to the end of his chain, filling his trunk 
and douching himself with huge enjoyment. It was a free show and fine 


advertising. Perhaps this was the very elephant that Mr. Bolton saw.” 
17 At 32 Summer Street. 
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Shape of stream [like an umbrella, as shown in a small pencil 
sketch].** We saw the Boston Museum, City Library, new Post 
Office, and many, many other very large blocks. 

(8 p.m.) at 51 Summer Street and now while writing, although 
Y4 past g, the streets are noisy with the hurrying tow and frow 
[sic] of the people and teams. It is vain for me to try and write 
all my sight seeing this day. It seems hard to keep my mind on 
God in this confusion. Give me the still quiet place for com- 
munion with Christ. I now will try to read my Bible and pray 
for help on the morrow. I shall have no enjoyment if I do not 
keep God with me in my journey. The step on the pavement 
grows more feint [sic]. 

[Aucust 12TH, Fripay] I slept soundly untill [sic] 5 a.m. when 
I got up, washed, and read the word, prayed and went out on 
the street, down to the wharf to see the sun rise, but a fog cov- 
ered the harbor; so I was deprived of the sight. I visited Pearl 
Street, which I think looks well, the buildings being built of 
granite. The business done here is the shoe trade; almost every 
shop has the sign out. [I then went] up Broad into Summer Street. 

At breakfast (7 o'clock) I had fish, eggs, ham, etc. Very good 
eating. I visited Fanuel [sic] market which beats all I ever saw. 
Oh! what great quan{ti}ties of food are sold there. I took the car 
to Bunker Hill. I can say I have stood on the ground noted for 
a battle. 

Quarter before 10 a.m. I am now in the top of Bunker Hill 
monument, writing on some iron steps. I have written a letter 
here to Charles Smith ** of South H[adley] Falls; stopped in the 
top for one and a half hours. What moments of sight seeing they 
were to me. 

15 minutes past 11. I must now take one more look and then 
go down those long long stairs. Fare well Cap Stone. Down the 
stairs I now started for the Navy Yard [where I] saw six hun- 
dred cannon; the Dry Dock large enough to hold the greatest 
vessel. Went on board of the receiving ship Ohio; *° found nearly 


18 In the Frog Pond. 

19 The Smiths belonged to the church in South Hadley Falls. 

20 The Ohio, carrying eighty-four guns, was built at New York, about 
1820, by Henry Eckford, costing over $800,000. The crew numbered g20. She 
was Commodore Hull’s flagship in the Mediterranean, in 1838-1841, covering 
29,545 miles. In 1849, she was in the South Pacific. In the seventies, and 
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250 happy sailors in all positions, some asleep, some sewing, 
smoking, sleeping, etc.; all dressed in blue. 

I left at 14 past one P.M.; took the car, then the Omnibus for 
Summer Street; had a good dinner at 3, extra good. I put my 
letter for C. Smith in Boston Post Office, [and] went on board 
the steamer Lewiston,™ (Captain) George Knight, bound for 
Portland, Maine, at 7 P.M. 

20 minutes past 8. I am now far out in Boston Harbor, and 
feel the heavy tremble of the Boat. I now will try to write a letter 
to Newton Smith, S[outh] H[{adley] Ffalls], now in Maine. But 
on rising and trying to get a sheet of paper I find I am so sea 
sick I must give it up. J feel dizzy; keep on middle deck nearly 
all the time, now and then looking off from upper deck on the 
broad Massachusetts Bay. I could see a vessel or small fishing 
craft as the moon peeped out from a cloud at 10 p.m. I made 
friends with the pilot (when all were below). He took me.into 
the pilot house and showed me how they steared [sic] a boat, told 
me the names of several light houses and let me look through his 
night glass. I saw a huge rock in the distance. I stood and gazed 
with wonder on the sparkling water which was spread out as far 
as my eye could reach. Oh! what a beautiful evening it is. 

10/12. I feel heady. Down below I read my Bible, prayed in 
my berth and then retired, trusting that God would watch over 
us. The boat arrived at Portland at 3 in the morning. 

[Aucusr 13TH, SATURDAY] I got up at 5, having had a good 
night’s rest; found the city of Portland enveloped in a thick fog, 
so I was deprived of the privilege of seeing the whole city. I 
visited the Grand Trunk Railroad Depot. A nice one. At 7 A.M. 
I started on board the T. F. Secor (a small steamer) bound for 
Gardiner.*? It being foggy I could not see the vast number of 


perhaps earlier, she was moored at some distance from the dock. A barge 
carried passengers, including neighborhood boys, out to her decks. The 
barge was hauled to and fro by a cable wound round a drum, which was 
turned by a wheel. On the dock was usually one of her “ old salts,” who, for 
a trifle, would tattoo a fouled anchor on the back of a boy’s hand. Captain 
T. G. Frothingham relates that for an hour he proudly bore such an anchor, 
but his father had Dr. Morris remove it almost immediately, with the suction 
of a hypodermic needle. 

21 From Central Wharf, Boston, for Portland, changing for Bangor, 
Montreal, and Quebec. : 

22 In 1860, Charles H. Beck was master of the “ fast and favorite steamer 
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islands and the mouth of the Kennebec. There was also a heavy 
swell on, which made the boat rock badly, and I felt some[what] 
sea sick. I slept on some bags of corn for two or three hours, 
untill we came into the river, where the water was still. I found 
that the boat having run out her time in the fog and not hearing 
the fog bells had stopped and was whistling for them. She then 
ran slow and all at once came close onto Governor's island, 
backed off; fog cleared up, and I had a beautiful time looking 
at the banks of the stream. 

At 12 we made Bath, as we came up in full view of it. I at 
once judged it a handsome city. Ten ships were to be built here 
this season; 2 have been launched, one to be at 3 P.M. (would 
like to see the performance) , and seven on the stocks. A few forts 
can be seen on this river which add to the scenery. At one we 
stopped at Richmond, a pretty place. Two ships are being built 
here. The river is lined with hills, which begin to ascend near 
the shore, and rise to the height of 100 to 200 feet. Many beauti- 
ful farms are situated on the hill sides facing the river, some be- 
ing as good as those on the Conn{[ecticut] River. 

I arrived at Gardiner (a city of some importance) 4 before 
2 P.M. (The Secor was cheered by a crew of fishermen down a 
few miles. After which I heard a pretty tune played by one of 
their number; on a bugle I thought. The Secor gave in return 
3 sharp blows on the steam whistle.) This city was named after 
a man by that name. I saw his house down about 3 miles below 
the city; * it is built of Granite, costing $30,000. He once owned 
T. F. Secor,” between Augusta and Portland. Mr. Henry Richards, of 
Gardiner (1935) , writes: “ I well remember the T. F. Secor passing our house 
in her trips up and down river.” He continues: “ The first screw propelled 
boat between Boston and the Kennebec appeared in 1851 and created a great 
sensation. I had heard her called ‘ The Propeller,’ a name which suggested 
some kind of mysterious, fire breathing monster, working in the bowels of 
the huge black ship I saw passing. The fashion of the day, in my youth 
{before the Civil War] and for many years thereafter was for river and 
coastwise steamers to be fitted with vertical walking-beam engines, great, 
clumsy coal devouring machines. The paddle wheels, becoming bigger and 
bigger, no doubt made loading and unloading by hand-trucks from the main 
deck convenient. When the Scotia appeared on the river, a Clyde-built boat 
captured when running the blockade, she slipped along silently and at 
great speed, with her small, feathering paddles a contrast to the PAT-patter- 
patter of our own great paddle wheels which could be heard long before 
they could be seen.” 

23 Dr. Sylvester Gardiner, of Boston, owned a large tract of land, mills, 
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nearly all the land now occupied by the city. It is connected 
with Pittston by a Draw Bridge. P[ittston] is a small town. There 
being no way of conveyance, I walked six miles down to my 
[grand?] uncle’s; found them all at home and well.** (I have been 
sitting down in a lot writing with the hot sun shining down upon 
me. I will now go up to the house.) I ate dinner which tasted 
good. 

[Aucust 14TH, SUNDAY] Rose at 7 Sunday morning. It is very 
pleasant. 

I went to a Methodist meeting in the a.m. A man of little 
education preached. Text 24th chapter of Matthew and 44th 
verse.** At the close of the sermon he exhorted very good. At 4 
p.M. I went to an old school house, to an Episcopal meeting. Had 
a good sermon; text 13th chapter and 23d verse.** I did not get a 
great liking to the other performance. There are 4 school houses 
shingled down to the ground within four miles. Perhaps. men 
forgot to stop at the eves [sic].** These shingles have been on for 
over 50 years. 

[Aucust 15TH, Monpay] I went to bed at 10-14 [and] got up at 
sun rise (5-14) . After breakfast I went down on the bank of the 
Kennebec and caught 5 Dace. I could not get a boat for a sail on 
the water; saw several sturgeons jump out of [the] water. The 
Secor passed down at 11 a.M. Uncle shows me a potatoe which he 
took off a rock 1 foot from the dirt. It had been in the ground all 
winter, and being placed on the rock in the spring, where it had 
remained through the summer, it had four sprouts 14 inch in 
length. It was sound. I am now waiting for dinner. 

After dinner I made a visit to the city of Gardiner with Uncle 
Moses’s team. It is a place of some importance. There are seven 
and houses, as early as 1775, when Arnold’s men spent a night there, on 
the way to Quebec. See the picture in J. W. Hanson, History of Gardiner 
(Gardiner, Maine, 1852) , 220. 

24 His grandmother, Sarah Bliss Bolton (born 1794), wife of Moses 
Bennett Bolton, had brothers, Moses Bridgman Bliss (born 1798) , of Pittston 
and Dresden, Maine, and Edmund Wells Bliss (born 1807) , of Pittston. Moses 
paid double the tax paid by Edmund, who was an average tax-payer. 


28 “ Therefore be ye also ready: for in such an hour as ye think not the 
Son of man cometh.” 


26 If this is also from St. Matthew, it reads: “ But he that received seed 


into the good ground is he that heareth the word, and understandeth 
it...” 


27 The Standard Dictionary mentions this spelling. 
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churches there, four being very pretty buildings. The lumbering 
business is carried on to quite an extent here. I left Uncle M[oses]} 
here to take the cars for places up the Kennebec. I drove over the 
hill toward the Paper Mills.** On the road a slight accident hap- 
pened to me. The seat tipped out and I went into the dirt all 
over, seat etc. out in a heap. The horse went on and left me. I 
concluded to stop. A man caught the horse; he had done no 
harm. 

I got in and visited the Paper Mills owned by Richards*® & 
Hoskins [in Water Street, Gardiner]. (It makes me laugh to think 
of my misfortunes yesterday. I was covered with dirt. I am thank- 
ful that God kept me from serious harm. By various ways he chas- 
tises us.) One mill makes the paper for the Boston Weekly Her- 
ald, the other makes 4 the New York Ledger uses, for 12-14 
cents a lb. I have a sample. 6 engines in one, g in the others. 

I crossed the bridge above the mills, came down on the other 
side of Gardiner and drove home; where I arrived at 7 P.M., very 
much pleased with my ride. I made a short call in the evening. 

[Aucust] 16TH: [Tuespay] Got up at 14 past 6; had heak [sic] 
(fish) for breakfast; carried the folks over to Pic-Nic, came back 
with the horse, walked out and partook of the refreshments. P.M. 
I went fishing with Cousin George,** 16 years old. We had uncle’s 
horse [and] fastened him near the Eastern river (a branch of the 
Kennebec). The fish bit very fast [and we] caught a number, 
when I found the horse had thrown himself. We backed the 
wagon from him after unharnessing him. He rolled over and 


28 Mr. Bolton had already worked in a mill at home, making fine writing 
paper. His father had been part owner of a paper mill in Bondsville. Hence 
his interest. 

2@ R. H. Gardiner, in 1834, built a brick paper mill (having built the 
first one in 1806) . He rented it to his son-in-law, Francis Richards. Henry B. 
Hoskins, a clerk in Mr. Gardiner’s office, bought the old mill, and the firm 
of Richards & Hoskins controlled both mills. Kingsbury and Deyo, IIlus- 
trated History of Kennebec County, Maine (New York, 1892), 614. They 
were at Dam Number Seven, on the Cobbosseecontee River. In Hiram Kelley 
Morrell’s “ Fifty Years Ago,” a series of articles published in the Reporter- 
Journal of Gardiner, Maine, it is said that Mr. Richards was “ a fine specimen 
of Christian manhood.” His son, Henry, was general manager for many years. 
Mrs. Henry Richards is the well-known writer, Mrs. Laura E. Richards. (In- 
formation from Mr. Henry E. Dunnack, state librarian of Maine.) 

8° George G. Bliss, son of Edmund, born April 20, 1843. Evidently he 
did not die the year of his birth, as asserted in the Bliss genealogy. 
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came up right side up with care. We drove over to the cobbler’s 
shop in Dresden and had the harness fixed (it being broke 
slightly). We got home at 6, ate supper at Uncle Wells Bliss’s. 
Victuals were good. I went over with cousin George to a trap 
and found a large wood chuck. He dressed him for eating. I slept 
at Uncle M[oses]’s. 

[Aucust] 17TH. [WeDNEspAy] I rose with the sun. Find it cold 
out of doors. I finished reading the book of Ezra. The Lord, how 
he has kept me from harm. I would have trust. I started after 
breakfast with my cousin Roxanah ** and Uncle M[oses]’s team 
for the Capital (Augusta), passed through Gardiner (where 
I bought some very good apples) being six miles from Uncle 
Mf[oses]’s, and arrived at Hallowell at 11. This is a city of some 
importance. A large steam cotton mill is running here.* I visited 
with my cousin at this place a Mrs. McClentick,** a sea captain’s 
wife. (He is now in France.) She showed me several curiosities 
that came from different parts of the world. H{allowell] is four 
miles above Gardiner, but a small place to be called a city. Two 
miles above is the city of Augusta. As I came in view of the State 
House I thought it was made of marble, but it is granite. I 
hitched the horse on the South side, and cousin and I started for 
the cupola. 

AucusTa, MAINE 


gO minutes past 11 (A.M.) I am now on the top of the State 
House at Augusta, Maine. I can see 8 steeples before me. A cool 
breeze is blowing from the north. My head aches some, if not 
more. The country round about is very beautiful. Last week 
Friday I was at the Capitol of Massachusetts. I hope the Lord 
will help me to do much good in this world among the souls of 
men. (Written in the cupola.) Having visited several of the 
beautiful halls we visited the library, which is a neat room and 
contains a good collection of books. The cabinet contains some 
good relics. Two large cannon are in the hall below. We visited 

31 Roxana (born 1839) , daughter of Moses B. Bliss, married Samuel Guild, 
of Augusta. 

32 Erected in 1846, by Justin E. Smith and others. Later known as the 
Kennebec River Mill. 

88 Edmund W. Bliss married, in 1833, Susan B. Shaw; in 1841, Mary B. 


Shaw married Captain John McClintock, of Hallowell. This may be the 
family referred to. 
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the Court House; ** a case on trial. We saw the Governor of 
Maine * [and] made a visit to the Jale [sic]. It is a very beautiful 
building. I had two pictures taken; ** then took a look at the 
dam. There are several saw mills here in A[ugusta] besides a Cot- 
ton Mill.** 

We crossed the bridge and drove around the arsenal grounds 
(United States), and then took a look at the insane hospital, 
which contains 125, females, 107 males.** How crazy some were! 
This is a very neat building. In fact all of these: State House, 
Arsenal, Insane Hospital (being built of nice granite) are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful buildings. Augusta is the head of tide water. 
Two bridges cross the stream here (one car bridge). I am well 
satisfied with today’s journey, being gone from home 10 hours. 

[Aucust] 18TH, [THurspay] I got up at 6-14, [and] went out 
hunting a short time. Ate dinner at Uncle Wells's. He carried me 
down to Dresden wharf. A boatman carried me to Richmond, 
where I took the Eastern Queen at 4 P.M. for Boston.*® We made 
the mouth of the Kennebec at sun down, where we encountered 
a heavy swell, on the ocean. What a beautiful sight it was to see 


%4 The court house and the state house were designed by Bulfinch. 

85 Lot Myrick Morrill, governor, 1858-1860: Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy, xm (1934), 1 

8¢ Perhaps the picture reproduced in the memoir issued after his death. 

37 A “cotton factory” was begun in 1845, and was in operation in 1846. 
Now (1935), the Edwards Mill. Six saw mills were in operation in 1846. 
(See North, Augusta, 639-640.) 

38 Maine Insane Hospital; see the view in James W. North, History of 
Augusta (Augusta, Maine, 1870), 547. 

89 The Eastern Queen, James Collins, master, every Tuesday and Friday, 
from Foster’s north wharf, in Boston, for Bath, Richmond, Gardiner, and 
Hallowell. No gunpowder, camphene, or other explosives taken on. Mr. 
Henry Richards, of Gardiner (1935), writes: “Her bell (given by Captain 
Collins’ daughter to my son John) is on my desk as I write. She was said 
to be among the last of the coastwise boats built with live-oak frames and 
had a long life, ending her days, I believe, in service some where in the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

“She featured in an exciting and picturesque competition in her last 
season on the Kennebec. Her local owners had built the Star of the East 
to succeed her, and were running both their boats on the Boston line when 
a New York company appeared on the scene with the Daniel Webster and 
the Eastern Star, and a cut-throat competition was on, with two daily boats 
to Boston, one company taking passengers free but charging for meals, while 
the other charged 25 cents for the round trip and gave free meais. It was a 
one-season round, won by our local company, and then the Queen was sold.” 
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the sea lash high upon the rocks. It seemed to me as if the water 
was thrown for nearly 100 feet into the air. The boat did go 
nicely, first on top of the wave, then down 20 feet. This beat all 
I ever experienced. I staid [sic] on the side of the boat with three 
new made friends. We had a good time. 

I turned in at nine, but could not get to sleep for some time. 
Awake at ten. The boat continues to dance. Awake again at one 
A.M. The boat rocks more than ever; the timbers squeak badly. 
Out at 4 past four. Dropped my watch on the floor and broke 
a crystal. Went on deck; and saw we are going into Boston harbor 
at good speed. While going in, saw a vessel (sails set) clear port; 
pretty sight. We made wharf at five. Ate my breakfast on board 
of Efastern] Queen while sitting on deck. The harbor is full of 
small boats. 

[Aucust 19TH, Fripay] At six I left the boat and carried my 
trunk to Milliken’s Hotel,“ kept on the European style. I started 
for the State Prison in Charlestown. On my way I saw a blue fish 
caught by a man off Charlestown bridge. I had a man show me 
the Prison. Admission 25, cents. About 500 convicts were confined 
there. Their suit of clothes consisted of one color for one half the 
body and another for he other half. All were dressed alike. The 
best sofas are made here, also nice chairs, brushes, whips, etc. 
Many cut stone, and a number are required to do house work. 
What a place a state prison is. How many different kinds of crime 
are centred here. Meetings are held in chapel. 

I left the Prison for Mount Auburn; bought a Guide at the 
gate, and after entering [and] before looking around I studied it 
so [as] to understand the grounds better. It was 14 past 10 A.M. 
when I entered, and I spent 3-14 hours before I came to the 
tower. What a vast lot of money I saw piled up in monuments. 
My language will not describe the splendor of those places which 
I visited. The guide that I bought will do it better than I can. 

Aucust 19. 2 o'clock P.M. 1859. I am now on top of the tower at 
Mount Auburn. I have been travelling for three and a half hours 
on the grounds and find myself very weary; and now can see that 
I have not seen 4 of M[ount] Auburn. Oh what pleasure there 
is in walking among the dead. So say the people. I would say that 
Mount Auburn is the beauty of all Beauties. 


#0 One Norfolk Avenue, off Washington Street. 
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God help me to redeem my days. 

After leaving the town I found one more hour to spend in this 
Eden; saw several ponds, which were beautiful. The first swans I 
saw here. I would love to spend one whole day in Mount Auburn 
but time will not permit. I can say [that] man cannot describe 
Mount Auburn (although made by man) . It was the most beau- 
tiful place that I ever visited. 

I returned to Milliken’s. After supper I made a visit to the com- 
mon and flower garden, then down on to [the] Back Bay, where 
an immense work is being done.“ I slept well at M[illiken]’s; got 
up at 4-14, prayed and read my Bible. I took a walk over to East 
Boston. Here I saw a man very drunk. 

[Aucusr 20TH, SaTurDAY] Left Boston at 14 past 8 a.m., Satur- 
day, on an Ex{press] train for home. Had a delightful ride to 
Springfield. I visited E. Boden (clerk) and W. Root (clerk in 
drugg [sic] store) . Bought me a black hat and then got aboard of 
the Cfonnecticut] R{iver] R{ail] R{oad] for Sofuth] H[adley] 
Falls. The cars are far different from those on the Boston R{ail] 
Rf{oad]. I took the stage at Willimansett and made home at 4 
past 2 P.M. 

I found two cousins ready to take the stage. They had made a 
visit to our house ** while I was gone. I feel glad to get home. My 
parents seem pleased that I arrived in safety. How much I should 
thank God for keeping me from all danger and bringing me 
safe home after allowing me to see so many sights. I have learned 
much of the ways of the world. I shall always remember this 
journey. And may God be my friend through life. 


Cuarwes E. Boiron. 


#1 The flats west of the common had been filled in gradually for fifty 
years. In the summer of 1858, preparation for fillings on a large scale were 
begun by Goss & Munson. Norman C. Munson lived in Shirley, ancestral 
home of the diarist. In the Boston Traveler for March 1, 1935, James D’Wolf 
Lovett wrote that one day in 1859 “ father and I saw a long train of open 
cars coming from the Providence Railroad tracks to a track laid along what 
is now Arlington Street and was then the west [east?] bank of the water. 
That was the first train carrying gravel to fill in the Back Bay.” The gravel 
came from Needham. 

42 Home of his father, James King Bolton. 
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[EXPENSES] 


Journey, 1859 


August 


10 
“ 


Fare to S[pringfield] . .25 
Book and Apple .. .o1 


Fare to W[orcester] . 1.30 
Papas . 1. ese 06 
ee 04 
Fare to Boston 1.35 


Peaches and Apples . .06 





Dinner at Milliken’s . .25 
Eatables ...... 07 
ne «+ © * « « -16 
Ws ee +6 oe © * -10 
Monument .... . 36 
me 6 « « 0 6% » -12 
Pfostage] Stamp . . . .03 
eee .08 
Fare to Gardiner 1.50 

5-74 
——_ ...... 02 
pe 07 
Postage] Stamps 09 
Fixing Harness .. . .06 
ee .08 
Oats forhorse. ... .13 
a -5O 
Toll across bridge . . .10 
Box P.caps..... .08 
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August 
f ie 03 
a, + ee eee 25 
fre 04 
” Mee © eo Ow os 1.50 
ee «6 wt ow .06 
—eaPerr -25 


R{ail] Rf[oad] fare. . .28 
Guide 








ere eS 15 
lll 04 

3-73 
ee * 13 
> Pe «0: 0 0h 04 
“ Testamemt ..... -30 
— oe 25 
EE 6 ek ke -12 
<<  arrires ll 
— Sew 8 ew es 04 
i ae 03 
“ Fare to Springfield . 2.75 
— foe ee ee 2.00 
“ Fare to W[illimansett] .25, 
~ nn: am © ewe 13 
<2: oe noe ee 67 

“682 

5-74 

3-73 
Journey to Maine . . . 16.29 
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THE INDIAN NAMES OF TWO MAINE MOUNTAINS 


FANNIE HARDY ECKSTORM 


ipsa chance sometimes gives us the answer to the puzzles 
we deal with in working out the form and meaning of old 
Indian place-names. Thus an Indian’s accidental comment, an 
old wood-cut of a mountain, an ancient Indian legend preserved 
in a very old book, a hint from an ethnologist’s gleanings, and a 
practical acquaintance with the birds of Maine, taken all together, 
have solved the riddle of the mythical “ culloo” of the Maine 
Indians, which was reputed to feed on human beings and to be 
large enough to carry off a moose in his claws. The author hopes 
to be able to show that the culloo, which has been variously de- 
fined as the roc, the condor, the harpy eagle, and an entirely 
imaginary bird, was the golden eagle, and that two mountains 
in Maine took their names from this bird. 

The Indian names of these hills should be preserved, not only 
because they are sonorous, beautiful, and easy to pronounce, but 
because they perpetuate an ancient legend upon its own ground. 
The author has shown elsewhere the antiquity of the Indian 
legends which belong to Katahdin;* the story now under dis- 
cussion attaches to one mountain northwest and another north- 
east of Katahdin, neither much more than twenty miles distant 
by air from the great mountain. 

One would hardly suppose that the lumberman’s uncouth name 
of Sowbungy, or Sourbungy, Mountain hid a beautiful Indian 
name; but many years ago an old Indian hunter told me that the 
name on the maps was a corruption of an Indian word meaning 
Eagle Mountain. He said that Sowangan-adjoo, from sowangan, 
or sowanga, “an eagle or a hawk,” and wadjoo, “a lone moun- 
tain,” would be a correct name for the hill now called Sowbungy. 
The word sowangan “ would go,” as he expressed it, for either an 
eagle or a hawk — that is, it was the generic term for a bird of prey. 
Though he did not assert that his suggestion was the true aborigi- 
nal name of the mountain, he recognized the current Sowbungy 
as a vulgarization of some name derived from the Indian word 
for an eagle. 


1 Appalachia (December, 1924): Fannie Hardy Eckstorm, “ The Katahdin 
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The mountain to which the name belongs is a lone, steep, 
rocky hill in Piscataquis County, east of Chesuncook Lake and 
not far from the old Telos Tote-road. The hill does not appear 
upon any of the old surveyors’ plans in the archives of Massachu- 
setts, and the first record found of it is in John M. Way, Jr.’s, map 
of the Moosehead Lake region, 1874, which locates the hill but 
has no name for it. The first to print the name was Lucius L. Hub- 
bard, on his first map of the woods of Maine, in 1879, where it 
appears in the form Soubangan. This is clearly the same as Sowan- 
gan, for the nasal “ w” might be easily understood as a “b” in 
taking down the word from an Indian. In the next edition of the 
map, that of 1883, the final “ n” is deleted, and the word appears 
as Soubanga, or possibly as Soubunga. Alterations on the stone 
and the fact that the printing is intermingled with the symbolic 
lines indicating a mountain, have made it impossible, even with 
a glass, to decide just how the word was spelled. A check of the 
editions of the Hubbard maps — 1879, 1883, 1889, 1891, and 1894 
(of the Moosehead map) and of 1894 and 1929 of the enlarged 
lumberman’s and sportsman’s map — shows it is impossible to 
be entirely sure of the word except in the first edition, where 
Soubangan seems to be the same as Sowangan. This is the 
pure Abnaki Indian word as given in Rasles’s Dictionary (383) , 
“ saSaiigan, aigle.” * 

It is clear that Dr. Hubbard’s name on his first map was in- 
tended for the old Abnaki name of the mountain, Eagle Moun- 
tain. There is nothing in it to indicate a nest, and back of this 
record we can not go. All that we can safely assert is that in 1879 
the hill was known as either Eagle Mountain or Hawk Mountain. 
The only birds of prey which would choose such a hill for their 
home would be the duck hawk, the gyrfalcon, and the golden 
eagle, all cliff-dwellers. The first is too smali to attract attention, 
the second much too rare to be likely to breed there; therefore the 
golden eagle is the only probability. It is reasonable to suppose, 
in consequence, that this hill was the eyrie of the golden eagle. 
The bald eagle is eliminated from consideration by the hill’s be- 
ing too far from any con: -derable expanse of water for fishing and 


2 Double dots over the letters show that they were nasalized; the third 
character, resembling a figure “ 8,” was Father Rasles’s device for representing 
the English “ w.” 
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not well suited to its preference as to a place for nesting. Resting 
upon the occurrence of the word alone, however, the case would 
be weak. 

It so happens, however, that there is in print a considerably 
earlier form of the same name applied to a different hill, but one 
quite similar in its being very rocky and steep-sided, and standing 
alone, far from any large sheet of water suitable for a fishing- 
eagle. In his Second Report of the Geological Survey of Maine 
(1838) , Dr. Charles T. Jackson devotes considerable space to a hill 
on the Seboois River (a tributary from the east of the East Branch 
of the Penobscot), which he calls Peaked Mountain. It was “a 
singular saddle-shaped hill on the left hand side of the stream,” 
he says (24), about the base of which the stream “ wound in a 
serpentine manner.” The hill is not given on any of Hubbard’s 
maps, but a large ox-bow in the river shows its location, below 
Sugarloaf Mountain. But we should learn nothing from Dr. Jack- 
son if he had not (opposite page 100) given us a rude wood-cut 
of the hill, made from a sketch by the artist of the expedition, 
which has the title “ View of the Eagle’s Nest (Sow-on-ga-was) or 
Peaked Mountain.” 

Here, then, we get not only the perfect identification of the hill 
as the same he had described earlier, but also the full Indian 
name, the translation of this name, and a graphic representation 
of the hill itself. Jackson's statements leave no question about this 
hill as having been the abode of eagles prior to 1838, when the 
whole country was unaltered by any works of man. There can be 
no doubt about these eagles being golden eagles — every circum- 
stance points to them, and to them alone. The similarity in gen- 
eral type and situation to the first hill mentioned makes it prac- 
tically certain that this, also, was an Eagle Mountain and that 
the name Sowangawas belonged to it, also. Eagles would not 
haunt such a hill as this unless they were nesting there. 

There follows the question as to whether all the so-called 
“ eagle bluffs” and “ eagle mountains” in Maine were once the 
haunt of golden eagles. There is Eagle Bluff in Otis, for instance, 
a huge black cliff which confronts those who descend Rebel Hill, 
on the road from Mariaville to Clifton. There is another Eagle 
Bluff in Dedham, only a few miles away, at the head of Mountainy 
Pond. Both are admirable nesting-sites for the golden eagle, which 
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breeds on shelves in the sides of precipitous cliffs. Feeding upon 
living mammals and birds, it does not seek the neighborhood of 
water. The bald eagle, on the contrary, feeds almost entirely 
upon fish and carrion, and nests in the tops of great trees, usually 
in the neighborhood of large expanses of water; therefore the 
word “ eagle ” in the name of any island, on the other hand, prob- 
ably refers to this species. The nature of the locality is sufficient 
to identify the bird when the generic, and not the specific, Indian 
word is used.* 

We must not suppose that the Indians could not distinguish the 
two species of eagles. Their habits alone would have separated 
them; while the fact that the bald eagle has bare yellow legs 
(tarsi) and the golden eagle is feathered to the toes, would have 
served to separate them in any stage of plumage. At some time 
they must have had different Indian names. But languages change, 
and our Indian dictionaries were made by missionaries, nat by 
naturalists, a fact which accounts for many interesting words not 
having been preserved. There is nothing in Rasles which distin- 
guishes one kind of eagle from another, partly because he was not 
an adept in natural history, partly because he had no interest 
in the superstitions he was trying to overcome.* 


8 In Charles E. Allen, History of Dresden, Maine (Augusta, 1931), 113, it 
is stated that the name of Swan Island, now the town of Perkins, in the 
Kennebec River, was a shortened form of Swango Island. We should suppose 
that this was a corrupted form of Sowango, or Eagle, Island, because it af- 
forded wondertul fishing-ground for bald eagles. But in York Deeds, vin, folio 
178, the executor of Sylvanus Davis, September 15, 1716, disposes of two hun- 
dred acres “ over against Swan Island purchased by the said Sylvanus Davis 
of the Indian Sagamores by a good deed dated the Twenty-Second day of 
August, 1671 "; and the deed of Richard Callacott, April 10, 1671 (re-deeded 
May 22, 1716, in York Deeds, vit, folio 167) names Swan Alley, the western 
channel past Swan Island. These deeds are too early to make it likely that 
Swan and Sowango are in any way related. 

4 Our modern Penobscots have no name for the golden eagle, which is 
too rare for them to know by practical acquaintance. The adult bald eagle 
they call wahbutibut-sahwangan, “the white headed eagle.” The neighbor- 
ing Etchemins (Passamaquoddies and St. John Indians) call any eagle 
k’tchi-plakun, “the big hawk,” and the adult bald eagle wapsokes-k’tchi- 
plakun, “the big white-headed hawk.” Montague Chamberlain, Maliseet 
Vocabulary (35), was wrongly informed about the first being the golden 
eagle, and the bald eagle being merely wapsokes, as may be seen by the far 
better vocabulary of Nicolas Teneslas, printed in 1851, forty-eight years 
earlier. The Micmacs call an eagle kitpoo (S. T. Rand) and have no name 
for the golden eagle. It is this radical difference in the names of animals 
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When, however, we attempt to identify the mythical culloo of 
the Eastern Indians as the golden eagle, we encounter a difficulty. 
We have no Indian name for the bird in the Abnaki, Maliseet, 
and Micmac vocabularies, and we can find out very little about 
the culloo. In all her conversations with Penobscot and Maliseet 
Indians the author never heard one tell a story about any gigantic 
bird that preyed upon mankind. The story told by old Governor 
John Neptune about Pamola seems to have been a culloo tale, 
named according to the comprehension of the hearer, who had 
heard of an evil spirit living upon Katahdin but who could not 
have understood it by any other name than that of the harmless 
spirit of the night-wind, Pamola.* But Governor Neptune was 
himself of Maliseet ancestry, and his tale may well have been one 


among tribes territorially adjacent which makes it difficult to decipher some 
of our Indian 

The golden eagle, however, does have its own names among some of the 
Algonkin tribes. Richardson, in 1820, called it the miki-sew, and La Combe, 
in his Cree Dictionary (454 and 688), gives the same miki-siw as from the 
radical kisi, “aller avec vitesse,” probably the same root which appears in 
his name kiniw (169) , which he expressly states is that of the “ grande aigle” 
whose feathers are so highly prized. Here in Maine we certainly once had 
two names for the golden eagle, describing different characteristics; for John 
Josselyn, in 1672, calls him both the mechquan and the pilhannaw. These 
names can not be explained by the eastern dialects, but both are intelligible 
from words in Eliot’s Bible in the Natick language of Massachusetts. Mech- 
quan is the same as mishequnau, “he is much feathered, full of feathers” 
(Ezekiel xv: 3, 7); see Trumbull’s Natick Dictionary under mequn, “a 
feather,” (56). Pilhannaw is a short form of wun-nup-poh-whunoh, “ their 
wings,” perhaps originally mogkinnupuh-w , “having great wings,” of 
Eliot’s Bible; see Trumbull’s Natick Dictionary, (204), under wunnuppoh- 
whun. To one not acquainted with Indian, the contraction will not be 
obvious; but pilhannaw is really only pohwhunnoh, the last part of the word 
for “ wings.” 

A friend told the author that, being on Block Island a few years ago 
and finding near the edge of the precipice a large number of turkey bones 
(remains of birds from a turkey-farm on the island) , he was puzzled as to how 
to account for them. Suddenly he was startled by a rush of wings and the 
attack of two huge birds, unknown to him, which came up from under the 
cliff and almost frightened him by their size and ferocity. They were golden 
eagles, which had been nesting in the bluff. His personal experience would 
go far toward explaining the Indians’ feeling toward this bird. It would 
ee A grow into a legendary creature. 

The golden eagle is still not unknown in Maine. In 1895, Ora W. Knight, 
author of The Birds of Maine, saw a pair, probably nesting, at Sandy Bay 
Mountain, near Jackman. About ten years ago one was killed in Dedham. 

5 Eckstorm, “ The Katahdin Legends.” 
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of his old tribal stories not native to the Abnaki Penobscots among 
whom he lived. We get no details about the culloo until we go 
east to the Etchemins (Maliseets) and the Micmacs. John Josselyn 
gave an account of the golden eagle, but he did not connect it 
with any superstition. His description, as being the first, is worth 
reproducing entire: 


The Pilhannaw or Mechquan, much like the description of the 
Indian Ruck, a monstrous great Bird, a kind of a Hawk, some 
say an Eagle, four times as big as a Goshawk, white Mailed, hav- 
ing two or three purple Feathers in her head as long as Geeses 
Feathers they make Pens of, the Quills of these Feathers are pur- 
ple, as big as Swans Quills and transparent; her Head is as big 
as a Childs of a year old, a very Princely Bird; when she soars 
abroad, all sort of feathered Creatures hide themselves, yet she 
never preys upon any of them, but upon Fawns and Jaccals: She 
Ayries in the Woods upon the high Hills of Ossapy, and is very 
rarely or seldome seen.* : 


A later reference shows that Josselyn was not depending on infor- 
mation from the Indians: 


The Pilhannaw is the King of Birds of prey in New England, 
some take him to be a kind of Eagle, others for the Indian-Ruck 
the biggest Bird that is, except the Ostrich. One Mr. Hilton liv- 
ing at Pascataway, had the hap to kill one of them: being by the 
Sea-side he perceived a great shadow over his head, the Sun shin- 
ing out clear, casting up his eyes he saw a monstrous Bird soaring 
aloft in the air, and of a sudden all the Ducks and Geese, (there 
being then a great many) dived under water nothing appearing 
of them but their heads. Mr. Hilton having made ready his piece, 
shot and brought her down to the ground, how he disposed of her 
I know not, but had he taken her alive and sent her over to Eng- 
land, neither Bartholomew nor Sturbridge-Fair could have pro- 
duced such another sight.” 


Edward Hilton was an early resident of Dover Point, New Hamp- 
shire, and the information given by him was authentic enough 
to enable Josselyn to give a creditable account of the bird, which 
was undoubtedly a golden eagle. The attempt of the editor of the 
Rarities to identify it as the harpy eagle of Brazil is much worse 

6 John Josselyn, New-Englands Rarities Discovered . . . (London, 1672) , 8; 
Veazie reprint (1865), 40-41. 


7 John Josselyn, An Account of Two Voyages to New-England (London, 
1674) , 95; Veazie reprint (1865) , 75~76. 
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express. 


than Josselyn’s little error about the bird having plumes on its 
head. For over twenty years the harpy eagle has been excluded 
from even the hypothetical list of North American birds, no speci- 
men ever having been taken north of the Rio Grande; certainly 
it never “ eyried in the high hills of Ossipee ”! Our first account 
of the golden eagle gives it two Massachusetts Indian names and 
in no way connects it with any Indian superstition, but we do get 
a vivid idea of the way in which the bird’s size impressed those 
who knew of it. 

The culloo appears next in a story compounded from Micmac 
and Passamaquoddy sources of little value except as showing 
that the Etchemins knew the story of the huge bird.* It is in 
the Reverend Silas T. Rand’s Legends of the Micmacs that we 
get a clear idea of the Indian conception of the culloo.* Mr. Rand 
took down in Indian, in the winter of 1847-1848, the long story 
which he calls “ The Small Baby and the Big Bird.” It gives 
the true Indian concept without contamination with European 
ideas and those misunderstandings which arise from the use of 
two languages, the Indian unable to translate his thought, the 
white man unable to understand what the Indian is trying to 


In Mr. Rand's story the culloos are many in number, living in 
a village of their own above the clouds. They have human form 
and human ways of living, but can change themselves at will into 
gigantic birds and they feed largely upon human beings, whom 
they descend upon and bear off to cloudland. At one time they 
carry off all the people in an Indian village, leaving it unin- 
habited. A tiny baby, which falls from its mother’s breast as she 
is being borne away, is found by an old woman and brought up 
by her. The child has magic power and contrives to shoot the 
chief culloo when in his bird form, wounding, but not killing, 
him. Later, in the village in the clouds, the boy kills the chief in 
his human shape, destroys the other culloos and releases those 
that remain of the captive villagers. One culloo only, a young one, 
he spares, makes his friend, and uses as a winged steed to trans- 
port him wherever he wishes to go. We learn that the culloos are 
numerous, are of great size and ferocity, can carry huge loads or 


8 Charles G. Leland, Algonquin Legends of New England (Boston, 1884) . 
® Silas T. Rand, Legends of the Micmacs (New York, 1894) . 
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many people, upon their backs, and have the power of changing 
form at will, and that even in the bird form they can speak. 

But the legend itself is not so important for our study as Dr. 
Rand's introduction to it: 


In the tale that follows, there figures a remarkable bird, a mon- 
ster in size, into the form of which certain sanguinary chiefs, who 
are wizards, powwows, and cannibals, are able to transform them- 
selves, retaining their intelligence, and able at will again to re- 
sume the shape of men. The tradition of such a bird is not a fable, 
though the bird itself is fabulous. I lately saw somewhere a book 
in which a captive, who had been rele from his forced sojourn 
among the American Indians, gives an account of his adventures; 
among other things he mentions their belief in a “ big bird” 
called a “ Culloo.” The editor tells the story of the Culloo, but 
adds a note in which he intimates very clearly his suspicions that 
the “ big bird ” fable is an invention of the captive. But this editor 
was mistaken. The Culloo figures often in Micmac legendary lore. 
Big birds are known to have existed in former ages, for their 
tracks have been found in the rocks. An account of the “ condor,” 
slightly exaggerated, like the pictures of Barnum’s Hh would 
easily swell into the monster of Indian fable.*® 


The “ captive ” was Captain John Gyles, long the commandant 
of St. George’s Fort at the present Thomaston, Maine, an offi- 
cial interpreter, and one of the most truthful and capable men 
of his day. In 1689, when a young boy, he was taken captive at 
his home at Pemaquid by Etchemin (Maliseet) Indians and car- 
ried by them to the St. John River. He was not released until 
1698, after almost nine years of captivity. Although he did not 
write down his experiences until many years later, and then at 
no great length, no one else in the same space has given us so 
much valuable information about the Indians of that period. 
Fortunately his account of the culloo is very full and precise. 


That it may appear how much they were deluded, or under the 
Influence of Satan, read two stories which were related and be- 
lieved by the Indians. 


The first, of a Boy who was carried away by a large Bird called 


10 Rand, Legends of the Micmacs, 82. The book to which Mr. Rand refers 
is Captain John Gyles’s Memoirs of Odd Adventures, Strange Deliverances, 
Etc., in the Captivity of John Gyles, Esq., (Boston, 1736), and the editor 
referred to is Samuel G. Drake, who, in 1869, reprinted it in a very inac- 
curate text, with comments which revealed his ignorance of Indians. 
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a Gulloua, who buildeth her Nest on a high Rock or Mountain. 
A Boy was Hunting with his Bow and Arrow at the foot of a 
Rocky Mountain, when the Gulloua came diving through the Air, 
a the Boy in her Talons; and though he was eight or ten 
ears of Age, soared aloft, and laid him in her Nest, a Prey 
for her Young; where the Boy lay constantly on his Face, but 
would look sometimes under his Arms and saw two Young Ones 
with much Fish and Flesh in the Nest, and the old Bird con- 
stantly bringing more. So that the young Ones not touching him, 
the old One clawed him up, and set him where she found him; 
who returned, and related the odd Event to his Friends. As I 
have, in a Canoe, near the Mountain, the Indians have 
said to me, There is the Nest of the great Bird that carried the 
Boy away: And there seemed to be a great number of Sticks put 
together in form of a Nest on the Top of the Mountain. At 
another time they said, There is the Bird. but he is now as a Boy 
to a Giant, to what he was in former Days. The Bird which they 
pointed to was a large speckled Bird, like an Eagle, though some- 
what larger.** 
Gyles is not only repeating an old legend, but he is also telling 
us what he himself saw; and what is more, he has located the place 
where the gulloa or culloo, lived. There can be little doubt but 
it was that same rocky hill on the Seboois River which, according 
to Dr. Jackson, was called Sowangawas, the Eagle’s Nest. 

When Gyles was taken prisoner, he was carried first to Castine, 
thence up the Penobscot River and so to the St. John River, where 
his captors lived. The most direct route to the St. John from the 
Penobscot was up the East Branch of the Penobscot, up the Seboois 
River and across to the Aroostook River. It was by this route that 
Dr. Jackson travelled. It is the only route passing close enough 
to the base of a mountain to permit the voyager to see a bird 
nesting upon a cliff. Very probably, then, whether on his first 
trip or some later one, John Gyles saw the great gulloas nesting 
upon the top of Sowangawas, on the Seboois River. If the gulloa, or 
culloo, was a real bird and not a fiction of the imagination, it was 
the golden eagle. With John Gyles’s statement that he himself had 
seen great birds which the Indians told him were the diminutive 
modern representatives of the gigantic raptores of their legends, 
we have proof of the basis of the story in scientific fact; while the 

11 By the courtesy of the John Carter Brown Library, Providence, Rhode 
Island, this is reprinted from the first edition, the Drake edition being too 
inaccurate for exact reference. 
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identification of the precise place where he must have seen the 
birds proves that the culloo was the carnivorous species of the 
eagle tribe, sowanga. The name of the hill is pure Abnaki, but 
the legend of the culloo seems to have thrived farther east among 
the Maliseets and the Micmacs. 

What of the word culloo, or gulloa? In the first place, although 
Rand does not give it, we know that the Micmacs once had the 
word gulloa for a flesh-eating eagle. From Marc Lescarbot’s His- 
tory of New France,* we learn that in 1608, on the return to 
France of three ships of De Monts from Port Royal, Nova Scotia, 
the pilot, M. de Champdoré, reported that the domestic pigeons 
had not survived. “ When reproached for having eaten our pi- 
geons which we had left there, he (the great chief Membertou) 
fell a-weeping, and to kissing his reproacher, saying that they knew 
of a truth that it was the Macharoa, to wit, the great birds, or 
eagles, which indeed ate many of them during our stay.” The 
editor comments: “ The emotion shown by Membertou seems to 
point to the Macharoa having to do with the mysterious Culloo, 
the great were-bird of Micmac mythology.” Indeed, it is the bird 
itself, for mach-aroa resolves itself into mache, or marjee, “ bad,” 
and gulloa, “ eagle” (“r” and “1” being interchangeable) . The 
birds which Membertou was accusing were only ordinary eagles, 
but they were culloos. 

If it was once a Micmac word, however, it seemed to have no 
cognate form in any other language; no vocabulary or dictionary 
consulted provided a clue to it. The clue, however, exists. In the 
Forty-Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology (i925- 
1926), 169-189, Dr. Frank G. Speck, writing of “ Wawenock 
Myth Texts from Maine,” tells of finding, among the St. Francis 
Indians of Becancour, near Quebec, a man who could speak the 
old language of the Sheepscot Indians of Maine. This man told, 
in Indian, the story of how Glusgehbeh (Glooscap) and his uncle, 
“The Turtle,” once gave a feast of whale-meat to all the birds. 
The eagle was the sagamore of all the birds, but as he sat eating, 
Turtle came up and cut off his rump, with the tail attached, 
and used it as a fan, an incredible insult to all the birds. And 
here, for the first time we find our word culloo. “ Niwa gelu san- 


12 Marc Lescarbot, History of New France (Ottawa, 1911), 0, 367, note 
(Champlain Definitive Edition) . 
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gema, then that eagle chief,” the story runs; and again, “ keluwal 
yulil sangemal, the eagle this chief,” and so on. Gelu (the “g” 
hard) and keluwal are the same word; and both are gulloa, or 
culloo. We have at last found our aboriginal word for the golden 
eagle in a language which was a spoken tongue hardly more than 
two decades ago.” 

These Wawenock Indians, or more precisely Walinakiak, “ Peo- 
ple of the Bays,” lived in the early seventeenth century between 
the mouth of the Kennebec River and St. George’s River, to the 
eastward. During Father Rasles’s residence at Norridgewock many 
of them moved up the river to be near the mission, and after that 
was destroyed, in 1724, they went on to Becancour, near Quebec. 
Thus the word gelu, or culloo, which they preserved long after it 
had faded from other languages, was once in use along the coast 
of Maine as well as on the St. John River and in Nova Scotia. 
Though now obsolete, in the seventeenth century it was once 
found in at least three Indian tongues as the name of the golden 
eagle, which is, indeed, the sagamore of all American birds. The 
Wawenock myth does not attribute to the gelu anything of the 
great size and strength and the magical powers of the culloo, so 
that, as far as our present knowledge goes, we are left with the 
impression that the more western tribes of Maine did not regard 
the golden eagle with the superstitious dread which attended it 
among the Maliseets and the Micmacs. Of one thing we can be 
certain, however, that Sowangan, now called Sowbungy, was once 
the eyrie of the golden eagle, and that Sowangawas, the “ Eagle’s 
Nest,” was the home of the huge, mysterious, and devastating 
culloo. 


18 Dr. Speck made his records of the Wawenock tongue in 1912. In a 
footnote (182), he says that Francis Neptune, his Wawenock informant, said 
that gelu meant “eagle”; “ but, in Penobscot, Newell Lyon identified this 
with the extinct ‘ auk.’” Newell Lyon’s opinion was worthless; he was laughed 
at by the good hunters as being no hunter, and all he could have known 
about the great auk must have come from books. Gelu is undoubtedly an 
ancient word for an eagle. 
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Unpublished Poems of Emily Dickinson. Edited by Martha Dick- 
inson Bianchi and Alfred Leete Hampson. (Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Company. 1936. Pp. 157. $7.50.) 


The one hundred and thirty-one poems published here, prac- 
tically all of them for the first time, can not alter Emily Dickinson's 
stature as a poet in the eyes of her now numerous admirers. None 
of the poems in this volume reaches the inner circle of Miss Dickin- 
son’s best. Many of them are without the explosion and flashing 
revelation which her admirers have been led to expect. On the 
other hand, not a few of them have the poignancy which was her 
peculiar gift. It is possible while reading these to recall the won- 
derful excitement one experienced when first introduced to this 
characteristic figure in our literature. 

Characteristic, I say, because she is so surprisingly seletad to 
many of our outstanding writers. Her affinities with Emerson, 
Thoreau, Whitman, and Melville, with whom she was of the same 
generation spiritually, have often been pointed out, and there is 
no need to dwell on them now. But for one, like the present re- 
viewer, who has just come back to Miss Dickinson after an enforced 
immersion in Emerson, it is impossible not to pause on the con- 
nection between them. Both have the same extraordinarily fresh 
vision of life and nature, almost as if no man had reflected on them 
before, or as if the atmosphere of a new continent had come to 
count in our literature for the first time. With what unsophisti- 
cated eyes did Emerson look at the stars, seeing them as if they 
were “ the city of God”? With equal freshness Emily Dickinson 
saw a blue jay, or a rat, or a spider. One reason for disappoint- 
ment with the present collection is the comparative absence of her 
characteristic descriptive poetry. 

Emersonian Miss Dickinson also was in her preoccupation with 
the life of the spirit. And although different from his, her vision 
of the spiritual world was quite as untrammelled. And was not she 
like him in her uncertainty as to just when and where the spiritual 
world and immortality begin? Then, again, she resembles Emerson 
because of the supreme importance she attached to the present 
particular moment, the present’ particular fact, or experience, as 
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if all of truth that can be known might be known through it. I 
have referred to the explosion of her poetry. I had in mind the 
abrupt substantiation of particular fact or experience into cosmic 
vision. 

But along with her feeling for the eternal verities she had a 
sense of the eternal ironies which separates her from Emerson. She 
knew as well as she knew anything that the soul is strong. She 
knew equally well that it is the strength of the soul which makes 
for its tragedies. The soul has its victories but they are private and 
obscure and its real victories are based on renunciation, depriva- 
tion, and defeat. 


My triumph lasted till the drums 
Had left the Dead alone, 

And then I dropped my victory 
And, anual stole along 


To where the finished faces 
Conclusion turned on me — 
And then I hated glory 

And wished myself were They! 


So begins, in a well remembered vein, the first of these Unpub- 
lished Poems. 

The soul acts out its great private drama which alone is in- 
teresting. In this drama God is both an actor and a spectator. His 
réle is ambiguous. Is He a good, fatherly God? Miss Dickinson 
asks; or is He an indifferent spectator looking on from outside 
like a spectator at a bull-fight? Or is He the villain of the piece 
because He has practised duplicity on His creatures by giving them 
strength at the same time that He ordained that this strength 
should be inseparable from suffering? One remembers the lines, 

We —— to Thee 

For thine own duplicity. 
In this direction, of course, her thought most resembles Herman 
Melville among her older contemporaries. 

Very much like Melville she was also in that her heart always 
accompanied her mind. Speculation is never divorced from emo- 
tional sensation in Miss Dickinson’s poetry, a fact which gives it 
the same “ metaphysical ” character that one finds in Moby Dick. 
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We grow accustomed to the dark 

When light is put away, 

As when the neighbor hold [sic] the lamp 
To witness her good-by 


A moment we uncertain step 
For newness of the night, 
Then fit our vision to the dark 
And meet the road, erect! 


And so of larger darknesses — 

Those evenings of the brain 

When not a moon disclose [sic] a sign, 
Or star come [sic] out, within. 

The bravest grope a little 

And sometimes hit a tree 


Directly in the forehead, — 
But, as they learn to see, 


Either the darkness alters — 
Or something in the sight 
Adjusts itself to midnight — 
And life steps almost straight. 


Here is the typical fusion of thought, fact, and feeling. 

One feels again in these poems the extremes to which Emily 
Dickinson’s emotions ran. One finds her passionate exaltations 
and her cries of anguish. One finds in a single small poem two 
contrary emotions fused together in one dramatic instant. (See, 
for example, the poems on pages 11 and 19.) One finds the familiar 
difficulties in her expression which are justified because they grew 
out of her desperate sincerity to the emotion as she felt it, the in- 
sight as it flashed upon her, and the whole complicated train of 
feeling and thought which they stimulated. The fact that Miss 
Dickinson usually tried to render all this with the rapidity with 
which she experienced it, one must simply be resigned to. Her 
poems are, in a phrase of her own, “ crowded as Sacrament.” 

Much as she suffered and endured, familiar as she was with pain, 
her emotions were always vibrant. One never hears from her the 
voice of dead despair. It was even more a fact of her being than 
it was an intellectual conviction with her that suffering was a 
sign of life. The one presupposes the other. 

. W. E. Sepewicx. 
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From ’Prentice to Patron: The Life Story of Isaiah Thomas. 
By Annie Russell Marble. Illustrated. (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company. 1935. Pp. xiii, 326. $3.00.) 


Of the captains of the radical party in the American Revolu- 
tion no group has been slighted more by biographers and histo- 
rians than those “ trumpeters of sedition,” the printers and news- 
paper editors. Benjamin Edes, Isaiah Thomas, William Goddard, 
John Holt, William Bradford, Henrich Miller — how many Amer- 
icans even know their names? Benjamin Franklin, it might be 
urged, is not exactly unknown; but his is not the exception that 
proves the rule, for Franklin owned no American newspaper after 
January, 1766. This neglect has been due in part to the dearth of 
personal and business papers. Aside from fragmentary manuscript 
remains of James Parker, Hugh Gaine, William Bradford, and 
Isaiah Thomas, these early journalists have left little trace of their 
activities except, of course, as revealed by the news-sheets they 
printed. 

More fortunate than most of his fellows, Thomas was the subject 
of a biographical memoir in 1874, by his grandson, and more re- 
cently various phases of his post-revolutionary career have received 
special study, notably at the hands of Dr. Charles L. Nichols. Mrs. 
Marble’s readable volume, though making use of the Thomas 
manuscripts in the American Antiquarian Society and elsewhere, 
does little to alter the familiar outlines of the story. Her principal 
additions consist in a more detailed recital of his activities as a 
book-publisher after the Revolution and in a recountal of the 
stormy marital experiences of Thomas and his children. 

The least satisfactory part of the volume is that dealing with 
the period before 1776. Despite the evidence she herself cites, Mrs. 
Marble fails to recognize Thomas’s essential conservatism in the 
years from 1766 (after his youthful flare-up over the Stamp Act, 
the facts of which remain somewhat dubious) until 1771. At the 
same time she greatly underestimates the propagandist services of 
the Boston Gazette, which had been braving the British authori- 
ties for six perilous years before Thomas founded his Massachu- 
setts Spy. Her knowledge of the colonial background is often 
sketchy. She misstates the reasons for the suppression of the first 
newspaper attempted in the colonies (46) . She makes the printer 
of the Pennsylvania Journal say that his paper was about to die 
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“ of a disorder, called Stamp Act” (24) when what he actually 
said was: “of a Stamp in her Vitals.” Similar carelessness leads 
her to quote inaccurately (25) from Professor Kerr’s article in 
the New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, VI, 555, and to call the Nova 
Scotia Gazette, February 6-13, 1766, the Halifax Gazette (21). In 
this last instance Mrs. Marble follows Thomas's faulty memory 
rather than the copy of the paper which she presumably examined 
in the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

Contrary to her assertion that the Portsmouth Mercury lasted 
three years (32) , it continued only from 1765, to 1766. The troops 
arrived in Boston in October, 1768, not 1769 (45). To speak of 
conflicts there in 1767 between the soldiers and the Sons of Liberty 
(33) is to advance the calendar a year. The author follows 
Thomas's error in misspelling the name of Fleeming, John Mein’s 
partner, (48 and elsewhere) . If she had consulted Professor C. M. 
Andrews’s article on “ The Boston Merchants and the Non-Impor- 
tation Movement” in the Publications of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts, she would have understood better the reasons for 
the demise of the Boston Chronicle (49) . The “ late disturbances 
at Boston,” of which the Massachusetts Spy spoke on July 17, 1770, 
referred to the Boston Massacre, not to the resistance to the tea 
tax (51), which did not occur until three years later. Josiah 
Quincy's pen name was “ Nedham,” not “ Needham” (84) . The 
single issue of the Constitutional Courant appeared, not in 1768 
(88) , but on September 21, 1765. It would be interesting to know 
on what authority is based the author’s statement that “ the goal ” 
of independence “ had been openly declared” by 1772 (86). At 
many points her knowledge of the period would have been 
strengthened by reference to such works as Bleyer’s Main Currents 
in the History of American Journalism, Duniway’s The Develop- 
ment of Freedom of the Press in Massachusetts, and Matthews’s 
Bibliographical Notes on Boston Newspapers. 

The chief value of the volume lies in the account of Thomas 
as a founder and promoter of book-stores and as a publisher of 
almanacs, juvenile books, school-books, and religious and musical 
works. Of his publishing activity Mrs. Marble asserts (on the 
authority of Dr. Nichols) that Thomas in his various business 
connections was responsible for more than nine hundred imprints 
as compared with a little over eight hundred in the case of 
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Benjamin Franklin, his nearest American rival. She might have 
learned more about the background of the establishment of the 
Massachusetts Magazine by consulting H. E. Scudder’s biography 
of Noah Webster. Apart from a passing mention that Thomas 
became a Federalist (258) , she fails to elucidate his political views 
in these later years, though this information lay at hand in the 
policies advocated by his newspaper. The author persistently mis- 
spells the first name of Jedidiah Morse. Doubtless many readers 
will be particularly interested in the recital of Thomas's paternity 
of the American Antiquarian Society and the story of how he came 
to write his History of Printing in America. The most amusing 
misprint makes of the History of Printing a “ guiding bacon” 
(280) for posterity. 
A. M. ScHLESINGER. 


The North American Fisheries and British Policy to 1713. By 
Charles Burnet Judah, Jr. Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, 
xvi, Numbers 3 and 4. (Urbana: University of Illinois. 1933. 
Pp. 183. $1.50.) 


The British Fishery at Newfoundland, 1634-1763. By Ralph 
Greenlee Lounsbury. Yale Historical Publications: Miscellany, 
xxvul. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1934. Pp. 398. $4.00.) 


The last important book on the history of Newfoundland, that 
by Rogers, was published in 1911, with a new edition in 1931; its 
immediate predecessor, by Prowse, appeared in 1895, with a sec- 
ond edition in 1896; both were of local or English origin. Now 
we have these two volumes appearing within a year of each other, 
from the graduate schools of two American universities: a kind of 
duplication which becomes increasingly frequent of recent years, 
as the subjects regarded as suitable for dissertations are increas- 
ingly worked over. And yet, on their own showing, these are not 
properly histories of Newfoundland; the one is a history of British 
policy; the other is the history of a British fishery. The difference, 
however, is largely verbal, or at most in the point of view: the 
subject-matter is practically the same as that of the histories of 
the island in the strict sense. 

Even Newfoundland antiquarianism must seek its materials in 
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the Public Record Office. The sources of Newfoundland history 
until a late period are all official — archives accumulated by the 
British administrative authorities; such literacy as existed on the 
island produced no historiography, no mémoires pour servir, and 
even no local records until 1743. One might reflect what a differ- 
ence would be made to our history of colonial Massachusetts if we 
were forced to rely exclusively on those materials accumulated by 
British administration and now deposited in the Record Office. 
The comparison is unfair, of course — Massachusetts was a pros- 
perous and civilized body politic; while Newfoundland was but a 
handful of disorderly fishing communities strung along the coast 
line; but the difference, nevertheless, remains: what we can know 
of life in early Newfoundland we must learn from the statements 
of interested groups seeking to exert pressure upon British officials, 
or from the reports of naval officers often not zealous in the dis- 
charge of their duty of reporting. In the absence of a civil service, 
Stuart and Hanoverian administrators had to take such informa- 
tion as they could get; and we must take what they have left. What 
they got is what politicians usually get from industrialists — com- 
plaints; in these petitions trade is ever “ decayed ” and eternally 
“ languishing.” Hence whether one writes the history of New- 
foundland itself, or of the fishery, or of British policy toward the 
fishery, one is dealing with the same set of documents, and much 
the same set of facts. 

Of the two volumes under consideration, a difference of scale is 
immediaicly visible, and an examination soon convinces that the 
difference in favor of Professor Lounsbury (336 pages as against 
176) is an indication of greater thoroughness, carefulness, and 
extensiveness of investigation. Dr. Judah’s narrative gains little in 
intensiveness from the fact that it omits the period after 1713, for 
it devotes considerably more attention to the period before 1610 
than does Professor Lounsbury’s, and for the period which both 
treat in detail (1610-1713) Dr. Judah has something to say of the 
New England fisheries, as well. On the whole, his account is ex- 
tremely sketchy and misses, or glides over, even some of the 
landmarks; it contains several extraordinary passages which are 
evidently intended as attempts at fine writing or humorous com- 
mentary, but are certainly neither. Since these passages must be 
seen to be believed, I shall mention those on pages 45-46 and 
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107-108. His book displays a singular lack of familiarity with the 
elementary facts both of New England history and of Stuart co- 
lonial administration. Dr. Judah is capable of devoting two para- 
graphs to the disproof of an alleged theory that the Pilgrim fathers 
came to America for the sake of the fisheries (60-61) , and of argu- 
ing that the New Englanders developed an economic rather than 
a political self-consciousness (65); he speaks of the “ General 
Court of Boston” (104) and of “ a certain Reverend John White 
of Dorchester” (62), without, apparently, any idea of his place 
in the Great Migration, and indeed, so far as his text indicates, he 
seems to regard both Plymouth and Massachusetts as resulting 
from a single continuous movement of colonization. Any of the 
various authorities erected by the shifting course of Stuart co- 
lonia! policy are termed the “ Board of Trade” (admitting that 
contemporary usage was neither precise nor consistent, it is yet the 
duty of the modern historian to find an unambiguous terminology 
of his own) , and there is no hint of the great change of 1696 which 
created the system that lasted practically unchanged until 1763. 

But this is not the worst: Dr. Judah’s apparatus of scholarship 
will not bear close scrutiny. The citations of Colonial Office mate- 
rial earlier than 1696, when they are traceable at all, are all made 
in a system of classification which was abandoned there twenty-five 
or more years ago: Dr. Judah is probably citing transcripts or the 
Calendars, but gives no indication of this. The correct archival 
reference and an accurate description of the document, by the way, 
can usually be found by hunting up the relevant footnote in 
Lounsbury. A worse habit than that of giving one’s own sum- 
maries or outlines in the form of quotations can hardly be imag- 
ined, and Dr. Judah does this frequently. The quotations which 
are quotations are quite undependable, and for a startling proof 
of this, one need not go beyond the covers of the book itself. A 
single passage from Winthrop’s Journal is quoted twice, and it 
will be sufficient to confront the two versions (67 and 103): 
“ These straits set our people to work to provide fish, clap hands, 
planks, etc. . . .” and “ These straits set our people on work to 
provide fish, clapboards, plants, etc.” 

The book is crowded with misprints, misspellings, and worse 
blunders (as where on page 82 “ complaint” has been written, 
apparently, for “ complacent ”) ; there seems to have been little or 
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no attempt at proof-reading. Names of places and people are dis- 
torted out of recognition: “ Sciute ” for “ Scituate” (63) ; “ Lord 
Angsley ” for “ Lord Anglesey” (142) ; “ Kinsak ” for “ Kinsale ” 
(93) - In the quotation on pages 166-167, “ y*,” the symbol for 
“ than,” has been rendered “ yu,” with results disastrous to sense. 
From this point of view, the book is hardly a credit to the institu- 
tion which sponsors it. 

Turning to the other volume before us, one finds no trouble of 
this sort; indeed, it has been impeccably produced. One hesitates 
to speak ill of a work in which there is so much unmistakable evi- 
dence of honest labor, of persistent and wide-spread research. 
Professor Lounsbury’s elaborate footnotes constitute, one can 
hardly doubt, the best guide available in print to the Record Office 
materials; the index is unusually adequate; and the bibliographi- 
cal note, or more properly essay, is comprehensive and of great 
value. It perhaps unduly slights the pamphlet literature; it misses 
the 1931 edition of J. D. Rogers’s Historical Geography of New- 
foundland and misdates both editions of Prowse’s history. This 
reviewer would like to know, moreover, why Professor Lounsbury 
thinks that Bacon’s well-known essay, “ Of Plantations,” was writ- 
ten to promote the London and Bristol Company, or how that 
noble summary of Jacobean colonizing experience — which it is to 
be hoped Professor Lounsbury does not mean to include among 
the “ effusions florid in style and typical of the literature issued 
by the stock-jobber and land-promoter of every age” mentioned 
in the preceding sentence — could have promoted any particular 
“ plantation ” rather than another. That it is the fullest and on 
the whole most reliable account of its subject available is also un- 
deniable. Nevertheless, it is in some respects disappointing and in 
others satisfactory. It is repetitious; it is quite unnecessarily dull; 
and — a more serious defect — which it would take too much time 
to illustrate — the exposition is singularly weak in logic, so that 
one is constantly being brought up short by a non sequitur or a 
self-contradiction. 

A part of the dulness is probably due to the author’s unwilling- 
ness to quote from his documents at any greater length than an 
occasional phrase — while the business of quotation may, of course, 
be overdone or abused, yet, when judiciously employed, it remains 
the surest means of conveying the actual form of the past which 
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must ever remain a part of the historian’s task — even the academic 
historian’s task. Indeed, one is sometimes led to wonder why so 
general, humdrum, and uninformative a text requires so vigorous 
a salvo of references at the bottom of the page! Like Dr. Judah, the 
author is weak on the backgrounds of his subject. Why English 
raids on the Spanish dominions before the peace of 1604 should 
be described as “ piratical”” is hard to perceive (28). Historical 
revision is doubtless a good thing, but we have hardly yet reached 
the point where the New England revolution of 1689 requires to 
be described as an episode in the history of smuggling at New- 
foundland (200) . Since the South Sea Company was not organized 
until 1711, it was not likely to have been trying to get control of 
the fishery in 1702, and as a matter of fact, the pamphlet upon 
which the author relies for this information, Philip Peck’s Some 
Observations for the Improvement of Trade was published, not 
in 1702, but in 1732 (230, note) . 

Professor Lounsbury seems to regard his principal contribution 
as consisting in his championship of the West Country fishermen 
as against the planters in the island and their allies among the 
London and Bristol merchants. The former were long the favorites 
of British officialdom, and most of the administrative and legisla- 
tive acts of the government down to 1729 were not merely in their 
favor, but actually aimed at the discouragement or serious restric- 
tion of the planters. That industrious but unprofessional historian 
and patriotic Newfoundlander, Judge Daniel Prowse, could find 
no explanation for such perversity but the venality of the officials 
— the great lords of the privy council had been bribed by “ this 
gigantic bully, this Restoration Jay Gould ” — Sir Josiah Child! 
Professor Lounsbury has no difficulty, and Dr. Judah has great 
sport, in disposing of this notion. British policy was honest enough, 
but it was also wrong-headed: the Restoration mercantilists, the 
lords of trade, and Professor Lounsbury all backed the wrong 
horse. It is not true, and it was never true, that Newfoundland is 
valueless save for the fishery; at the present time —I quote, in 
round numbers, the statistics of 1932-1933 from the Statesman’s 
Yearbook of 1935 — the exports of pulp and paper are worth 
$12,650,000, and of iron ore $3,160,000 as against $5,090,000 for 
the cod fishery, and less than a million for the other fisheries. 
This information is enough to dispose of the wisdom of a policy 
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which sought to keep Newfoundland a vacuum, without insisting 
upon the absurdity of such a course amid the vicissitudes of inter- 
national politics in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
West Country methods were not merely “ localistic,” in Professor 
Lounsbury’s phrase; they were antiquated and uneconomical. The 
same ships went to Newfoundland, lay in harbor while their boats 
caught the fish, and then carried them to the markets of southern 
Europe. A greater division of labor was effected by the arrange- 
ment whereby the fishing was done by locally-owned craft, and the 
catch was marketed by vessels which purchased their cargo from 
the insular fishermen or merchants, and could reach their markets 
in time for the best prices. The West Country system gradually 
dwindled to small proportions, but not until it had imposed on 
Newfoundland more than fifty years of government by “ fishing 
admirals ” — or rather chaos agitated by fishing admirals. 

The climax of British policy was reached in 1675-1676, when 
the lords of trade and the privy council decided upon the forcible 
extirpation of the planters, and the west countrymen first on the 
spot began smashing up the property of their rivals. The abandon- 
ment of this course was due only to the common sense of the naval 
officer in charge of the convoy. The language of Judge Prowse is 
not too vigorous a description of the episode: 


We can hardly credit rational human beings with the production 
of these barbarous ordinances for the extirpation of British colo- 
nists, and their still more absurd restrictions; they read more like 
the production of some mischievous demon — the grotesque laws 
for some Gargantuan island or the territory of the Yahoos — than 
the sober production of English statesmen. 


Nothing quite so extraordinary was done after 1676, but progress 
toward a more reasonable system was painfully slow, and it was 
not until 1729 that Newfoundland was given more than the 
shadow of a government. The board of trade, with a capacity for 
learning nothing and forgetting nothing which no Bourbon could 
surpass, was still advocating the expulsion of the inhabitants in 
1728. 


D. H. Mucrince. 
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King Jasper: A Poem. By Edwin Arlington Robinson. With an 
Introduction by Robert Frost. (New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1935. Pp. xv, 110. $2.00.) 


In King Jasper, Edwin Arlington Robinson gave a last expres- 
sion to his quiet, patient meditation upon men and women and 
the forces in them that make them feel, think, and act as they do. 
It was a last expression (he stayed alive until it was corrected and 
handed to the publisher) , but not a final one, for in the isolated 
quiet of his own mind he knew that there are few things that can 
be dogmatically proclaimed final. In him and in this last poem, as 
in Jasper, the king, there was rather “ a calm and overwhelming 
recognition of irrevocable changes.” That recognition did not 
make him write like a recluse from or a defier of the world, nor 
did it turn him into a pessimist. Like Hardy, he was moved by 
suffering to protest against it, to describe it so that others would 
see it, too, but unlike Hardy, he protested quietly and sorrowfully, 
with understanding forgiving of men and of the hurt they do one 
another through their human errors and through the inhuman 
systems they create. 

The story of King Jasper is that of a man who won a throne and 
kingdom through driving ambition for power and gold — ambi- 
tion that made him use and then neglect his old friend, Hebron. 
When Jasper comes at last to face in terror his own self and his 
own fears, though it is too late for him to rebuild his country and 
his own life, it is not too late for him to look at truth, understand 
and accept it, and in acceptance find his own peace. But he is not 
alone in retribution: his queen, rather than accept change, dies 
of her own pride, and their son, who had planned with vigorous 
and youthful idealism to rebuild the kingdom with the help of 
Zoé, his wife, is killed in the wasteful vengeance of young Hebron, 
who strikes violently at injustice that can not be punished, can- 
celed, or remedied by any one resolve, repentance, or stroke of 
vengeance, and dies as a result of his own violence and lust. Zoé, 
the new life, the creative, critical force, is left to live and work 
alone, with faith in herself, in a wrecked world. 

This is a dramatic story, skilfully constructed and subtly told. 
The power and movement of the characterization; the natural ex- 
position through the actions and speeches of the characters; the 
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preparation for the struggle, hinted in the ironic beginnings of 
the first sections, and woven into the narrative with tightening 
suspense; and the division of the action into episodes that rise 
steadily to the climax, vigorously pose the conflicts until they are 
dramatically resolved, and the end of the poem rises, as in all true 
tragedy, to a note of exaltation through suffering. 

King Jasper is also a symbolic story. It might be wished that Mr. 
Robinson had chosen symbols less time-worn to embody a story 
so essentially timeless. It is really not the struggle of monarchism 
or wealth versus communism that he is presenting, but the strug- 
gle of the evils of individual desire for power as against the evils 
of revengefulness and violence, with both failing through lack of 
knowledge and lack of respect for the ideal life. But to choose his 
own symbols is a poet's right, as it is his right to choose his own 
metres. 

Mr. Robinson’s metre is blank verse — a blank verse pliable and 
perfectly suited to the quiet rhythms of his thought. It is the tone 
qualities of the whole poem — the beautiful slow music of contem- 
plation, excited at times by conversation and action, by terror and 
pity; varied by the constant use of run-on lines, changing sentence 
structure and cxsuras, double endings, hovering accents, and 
metrical silences — that are arresting and memorable. It is pas- 
sages rather than individual images, phrases, or lines that one 
pauses to read again, and, reading, remembers: 

I’m only incensed 
With destiny somewhat, and sorry for man 


Always; and for the curse of time on man 
That shrieks to him unheard from history. 


You cannot have the past, and cannot want it; 
You must have what's to be, and cannot help it. 
If it is all, there’s nothing to be feared; 

If it is nothing, it is not worth fearing. 


These passages reveal, it may be noticed, the mind of Mr. Robin- 
son himself. It is indeed this quiet persistence in being his own 
self that is most revealed and most to be respected in King Jasper. 
He knew and proved the necessity for a man to think and write 
in his own way, and in his own loneliness he wrote, not of himself, 
but out of himself. 

It is this individual integrity and seriousness from within that 
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Mr. Robert Frost evaluates significantly in his introduction to 
King Jasper. After the “ disappointed ” rejections of Robinson by 
critics who can not fit him and what he says into their special 
“modern” patterns of thought and expression, and after the 
sentimental appreciations that were written at his death, Mr. 
Frost’s recognition of what are the eternal things in Robinson’s 

and in Robinson the poet is refreshingly objective and 
profound. Mr. Frost knows that it is not a poet’s newness or 
strikingness or lovableness that matters most, but his thinking and 
caring about life and human beings, and his expression of that 
thinking and that caring, not in the ways desired by the public, 
by conservative or radical poets, or critics, or by seekers of “ pure 
beauty ” — but in his own way, the way that what he is and what 
he has to say dictate. 

To say of Robinson that he deserves to be read not for any 
theory upon which he might be supposed to have written, but for 
his “ grazing closeness to the spiritual realities ”; that he wrought 
in sad sincerity and patient grief, but that “ his much-admired 
restraint lies wholly in his never having let grief go further than 
it could in play”; to say that “ Robinson could make lyric talk 
like drama,” could “ revel in the felicities of language,” and yet 
never use his gifts “ just to no purpose,” by always living in the 
fear of God and in the desire to be understood by men — to say 
these things is to give as profound praise as could well be given 
any poet. Robinson, it may be fancied by those who knew him, 
would have appreciated the restraint and unsentimentality of that 
praise, and the values it emphasizes. He would also have appre- 
ciated the introduction for the way in which it gives, simply and 
concretely, without cant, fury, or superiority, Mr. Frost’s own 
playful shining common sense about poetry. It is a fine thing to 
have in one volume a poem by one great poet and a talk about 
poetry by another — poetry and prose that share the same tone of 
profound simplicity, of high seriousness, and high playfulness in 
treating the great woeful things that really matter in any age. 
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A History of Lumbering in Maine, 1820-1861. By Richard G. 
Wood. University of Maine Studies, Second Series, Number 33. 
(Orono: University of Maine Press. 1935. Pp. 267. Paper covers, 
$1.50; board covers, $2.00.) 


After the great explorers come the bush-rangers: after general 
trial lines are run by men like Weeden, others, such as Mayo or 
Gipson, examine in detail the face of the country. Mr. Wood’s 
work is closer to that of the bush-ranger or the surveyor than to 
that of the great explorer, but there is nothing inyidious in the 
comparison, for an industry so strategic as lumbering and an area 
as large as Maine surely provide both author and bush-ranger with 
plenty of elbow-room. 

Mr. Wood states in his preface that he is not writing economic 
history, but rather studying a special phase of the frontier. The 
frontier he studies illustrated most of Turner’s generalizations, 
but it expanded northward rather than westward and remained 
independent of and separated from the general pioneer region of 
“ the West.” 

Frontier regions in which merchantable timber covers the soil 
differ materially from pioneer agricultural regions, for the forest 
constitutes a sort of first crop which can be readily turned into 
cash. The wealth that they thus flaunt in men’s faces makes them 
resemble mining areas and they are like mining areas, too, in that 
their exploitation reveals the frontier in its most glaring colors. 
The adaptability, resource, daring, and camaraderie of “ the 
bush ” are nowhere surpassed; but neither are greed on a large 
scale, disregard for the rights of others, and a complete indiffer- 
ence to the interests of posterity. Mr. Wood illustrates these aspects 
of the forest frontier of Maine by engaging descriptions of the life 
of the lumberjack, by reference to the difficulties private owners 
met with in saving their standing timber from theft, to the ruinous 
land speculation of 1835, and by apt quotations from men like 
Thoreau, appalled at the ugly materialism manifested in the 
wholesale destruction of the lordly pines. 

Yet on this destruction a civilization of sorts was based, and 
towns like Bangor sprang into being. The pressure of great sup- 
plies of a stable commodity called into being a coastwise trade 
which was no small factor in the economic life of New England. 
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Proceeds of the sale of lands in northern Maine went to the up- 
keep of schools and colleges. So, if civilization be preferable to 
nature, perhaps the sentimentalist has little argument. 

An unusual aspect of state history lies in the complications aris- 
ing out of the large areas of Maine lands owned by Massachusetts. 
Dual control proved unsatisfactory, and at last the mother state 
sold her lands to the daughter. 

The reviewer has noted few places for minor criticisms. On 
page nineteen, a reference is made to “ second growth ” pine. Pine, 
of course, never grows again from the root. On page thirty-six, line 
nine, “ through” probably should be “ though.” There is an occa- 
sional sentence not so felicitously turned as it might be. But these 
things are slight. They do not detract from excellences of a sound 
study in the social and economic history of a New England 
frontier. 


THE NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY 


A. R. M. Lower. 


Literary Pioneers: Early American Explorers of European 
Culture. By Orie William Long. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1935. Pp. vi, 267. $3.00.) 


During the nineteenth century, German universities beckoned 
with an irresistible finger to young American scholars. Géttingen, 
Berlin, Heidelberg “ held forth the charms of storied and poetical 
association.” They offered rich libraries. Their lecturers were fa- 
mous scholars, who (as George Bancroft said) could “ hear the 
still feeble voice, that comes from remote ages. . . . The darkest 
portions of history become almost transparent, when reason and 
acuteness are united with German perseverance.” Their text-books 
were monuments of learning. In German, declared Edward 
Everett, “ are better accounts of English literature than are to be 
found in any English work.” Within easy travelling distance of the 
universities were the great men of Germany — Goethe, in Weimar; 
Schleiermacher, in Berlin; Tieck, and Eichhorn. And when Ameri- 
can universities were still dominated by the clergy, when President 
Kirkland doubtfully advised one of his travelling theologians to 
pursue Oriental studies, “ provided it will not expose you to any 
other evil,” Germany offered a universal toleration of opinion. 
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Bancroft was astonished at the irreverence he found in German 
theology, and George Ticknor wrote to Thomas Jefferson: 


No matter what a man thinks, he may teach it and print it, not 
only without molestation from the government but also without 
molestation from publick opinion . . . it passes as a matter of 
course and produces no effect but that of stimulating the talents 
of their thinking men! 


That was one hundred years ago. 

Professor Long has written biographical essays about six of the 
earliest and most distinguished Americans who answered the call 
to study in Germany: Ticknor, Everett, Cogswell, Bancroft, Long- 
fellow, and Motley. He has recorded both the light and the seri- 
ous side of their student life. On the one hand, we see Motley 
teaching Bismarck to sing “ Auld Lang Syne ”; Bismarck disput- 
ing with Motley and Keyserling the relative merits of Byron and 
Goethe; Bancroft and James Patton celebrating a lonely Fourth 
of July in Germany by means of a banquet for two, concluding 
with twelve toasts, a pocm by Patton, and a fervid oration by 
Bancroft. On the other hand, we see these young men in a rigorous 
pursuit of knowledge which made most of their previous training 
seem child’s play. Cogswell arose at four in the morning, studied 
until six; then heard 


Hausmann on Geognosy . . . At 7 Schrader . . . at 8 Welcker 
. . - From g to 11 I am at liberty to study — 11, hear Hausmann 
privatissime in Mineralogy . . . From 12 to 1, free,—1 to 2 in 
Botanic Garden or Library; 2, Herren who lectures well; 3, with 
Reck; 4, Saalfield in Northern History; 5, Blumenbach; 6, Benecke 
- . - at 7 comes my drill sergeant and so ends the day as to lec- 
tures I hear. At 8 I give Augustus one in Italian, and study 
as much afterwards, before 12, as accident and circumstances 
allow . 


Professor Long follows these young men back to America and 
finds that they brought with them German learning and a whole- 
some respect for truth and for German perseverance in seeking it. 
They had revolutionary educational ideas. Cogswell and Bancroft 
founded the Round Hill School. Ticknor and Everett tried with- 
out much success to make some changes at Harvard, but Cogswell 
re-catalogued the Harvard College Library, and all six men — per- 
haps after they had compared Harvard's forty thousand volumes 
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with the hundreds of thousands in the libraries of Germany — set 
about enlarging American libraries and creating new ones. Tick- 
nor and Everett founded the Boston Public Library, and Cogswell 
became the first librarian of the Astor Collection. Most important 
of all, these men became apostles and explainers of the literatures 
of Europe. All except Motley arrived in Germany in time to see 
Goethe, and all read his important works in their original tongue. 
They brought back a deeper understanding of Goethe, and a 
saner answer to the prevalent question as to whether his works 
were moral. They became the teachers of men like Emerson and 
Thoreau. 

In describing these student years in Germany and some of their 
results Professor Long has done an admirable piece of work. He 
has been fortunate in finding men who could tell their own stories. 
Perhaps half the book is made up of quotations from letters, jour- 
nals, notes, and published works, and the documentation is sub- 
stantiated by thirty-three pages of bibliographical notes, kennelled 
in the rear. He has been less fortunate in choosing a title. Literary 
Pioneers, on the jacket and cover, is an amorphous name, and 
the sub-title which appears on page iii, Early American Explorers 
of European Culture, is not wholly definitive. Where, the reader 
will ask, are Franklin and Irving, who exposed themselves to the 
people and the legends rather than to the class-rooms? Where is 
Frederick Hedge? And would it not be well, since these men are 
explorers of European culture, to hear what the historian of Span- 
ish literature did during his year in the Latin countries; what 
Everett, the professor of classical languages, did during his two 
years in Italy, Greece, and France; what were Longfellow’s impres- 
sions of his two student years in France, Spain, and Italy? The 
answer is, probably, that Professor Long intended no such thing 
and is, therefore, blameless for its omission. He intended a study 
of German influence on early American students at Gottingen, and 
if he had called his book “ America’s Debt to Géttingen,” as one 
of my colleagues suggested, or — since all six men studied at Gét- 
tingen and were also connected in some capacity with Harvard, 
five of them as members of its faculty — “ Harvard’s Debt to Gét- 
tingen,” there would have been no possible criticism of this sort. 
As a tribute to Géttingen’s influence on romantic America, the 
book stands proudly on its merits. 
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If Professor Long publishes a second edition of his book, he 
will perhaps wish to substitute more analysis of the influence of 
German study, more such fascinating material as the examination 
of Longfellow’s lecture-notes and the study of Round Hill, for 
some of the pages on jefferson, about whom too much can never 
be said provided that it is said in the right place. After all, much 
of the Ticknor-Jefferson correspondence has seen the light of day; 
Jefferson's high opinion of Ticknor is well known, and the mutual 
educational influence of the two men has been at least mentioned. 
Nor is it of great importance that Everett almost saw Jefferson in 
1814. But these are matters of little note beside the definite con- 
tribution of the book to our knowledge of German-American cul- 
tural relations. 


Wixsur L. ScHRAMM. 


Behold the White Mountains. By Eleanor Early. (Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Company. 1935. Pp. xiii, 219. $1.50.) 


If you are one of those who rush through the White Mountains 
and adorn their cars with pennants from The Flume, Lost River, 
and the top of Mt. Washington, you may enjoy this book. If you 
look upon New Hampshire as a week-end playground and do not 
regard its hills and valleys, its villages and farms, as an unfailing 
source of mental and spiritual refreshment, you will not be de- 
pressed by the author's apparent lack of perception and by her 
attempt to be amusing on every page. Probably there are many 
who will laugh at her quips about Whittier and “ his girl friend,” 
Lucy Larcom; there may be some who will not feel that at least 
one of her Mt. Washington stories is in doubtful taste; and pre- 
sumably there are those who will be interested to learn that Henry 
Ward Beecher, who spent many a summer at the Twin Mountain 
House, “ earned a million and a quarter dollars,” and that when 
he was in trouble “ his church, that year, raised his salary to one 
hundred thousand dollars.” 

But as a guide-book Behold the White Mountains is far from 
reliable. Miss Early may have read widely in White Mountain 
literature; but if so, she also read too rapidly. She is inaccurate, 
to say the least. Mt. Washington was not named by “ the first” 
John W. Weeks and his associates; even in print it had borne that 
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appellation for almost thirty years before Mr. Weeks and his 
friends made their memorable ascent. They christened some of the 
presidential peaks, but Mt. Washington was not one of them. 
Wolfeboro was named for General Wolfe, but it does not follow 
that “ Governor Wentworth traveled from Portsmouth in his 
grand coach to name the town,” nor that he “ ordered that the 
forests be cleared in Wolfe’s memory, and the fields sown.” The 
town was named at a meeting of the proprietors held at Ports- 
mouth, in 1759. John Wentworth did not become governor of 
New Hampshire until seven or eight years later. In 1768 he began 
operations on his many acres at Wolfeboro; but to say that he 
ordered the forests cleared “ in Wolfe’s memory” is a flight of 
fancy. Miss Early’s book may contain much information, but it 
contains too much misinformation to satisfy those who seek only 
the truth or accepted tradition. 

As the author does not hestitate to ridicule the literary style 
of Starr King or the verses of Whittier or of Lucy Larcom, it may 
not be unfair to suggest that the following specimen of Miss 
Early’s style may not meet with the unqualified approval of a later 
generation: 

The place where we park the car and buy our railway tickets — 
known as Marsh-Field Station — had its name changed recently. 
It used to be Kro Flite Kamp, which was cutzie-wootzie all right, 
only Colonel Barron, who owns the celebrated Crawford House, 
blushed every time he said it. To save the Colonel’s face, the 
Reverend Guy Roberts and Samuel Miller, of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad, waited upon Henry Teague, president of the 
railway. Kro Flite, they said, was enough to make a new-born baby 
squirm, and Mr. Roberts submitted Marsh-Field — Marsh for Syl- 
vester Marsh, who designed the first mountain-climbing railway 
in the world, and Field for Darby, who first set foot on the top of 


Washington. It was all right with Mr. Teague. Kro Flite had Sonn 
getting under his skin too. 


For those who wish to become acquainted with New Hampshire 
and learn what it means in the lives of many of us, the present 
reviewer recommends Cornelius Weygandt’s The White Hills and 
that admirable periodical, the Troubadour. One is symphonic, 
the other lyric; but both are in tune with the real New Hampshire 
and with the hearts of those whose love for the state is deep and 
enduring. 


LAWRENCE SHAW Mayo. 





— 
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Three Essays on America. By Van Wyck Brooks. (New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Compary. 1934. Pp. 216. $3.00.) 


In his brief preface to these attractively assembled essays of 
1915, 1918, and 1921, Mr. Brooks apologizes for the “ youthful 
levity,” the occasional lapse from lucidity, the contemporaneous 
strictures that mark his early work. Puritanism, he notes, so far 
from constituting a menace, “ properly apprehended, . . . stands 
for a certain intensity that every writer values.” In spite of the 
Athenians and their six thousand shards inscribed against him (in 
1915) , Longfellow’s reputation seems secure. The distinction be- 
tween “ highbrow” and “lowbrow” seems worn slightly thin. 
But Mr. Brooks does not find it necessary to retrench the main 
column of his criticism, which has served for twenty years as the 
salient front of the “ nationalist ” group of critics. In this connec- 
tion, one might quote the admission of the rival humanists, that 
the value of the nationalist critics lies “ not in power of construc- 
tion, nor in power of destruction, but rather in their earnest effort 
to perceive wherein American life and letters are inadequate and 
in their incitement to fresh ventures of the mind and spirit.” 

The keynote of all three essays is pessimism engendered by a 
bad case of over-expectancy. “ America’s Coming-of-Age” finds 
bitter blight in the duality of the American mind, the bridgeless 
chasm between philosophy and economics, and in the absence of 
a social ideal, a characteristic way of looking at life, dubbed enig- 
matically “a resisting background.” It flings a challenge in grim 
gaiety: “ When the women of America have gathered together all 
the culture in the world, and the men have collected all the money 
— who knows? — perhaps the dry old Yankee stalk will begin to 
stir and send forth shoots and burst into a storm of blossoms.” The 
disastrous lack of coérdination in American life is well illustrated 
in the second essay, “ Letters and Leadership,” which deplores the 
failure of our industrial civilization to make a William Morris 
out of Walt Whitman, the one possible “ precipitate” of our 
national character. “ Certainly no true social revolution will ever 
be possible in America till a race of artists, profound and sincere, 
has brought us face to face with our own experience and set work- 
ing in that experience the leaven of the highest culture.” 

Mr. Brooks loses patience with the sociologists who have tried 
and failed, and shifts the burden squarely onto the shoulders of 
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writers and critics themselves in “ The Literary Life of America,” 
the third essay. There are faint hopes to be found in the reactions 
of artists to the conventions of tribal law, in the self-stabbing of 
critics to the need for action, but the shadow of impotence in 
national thinking remains impenetrable. The preface of the pres- 
ent writing holds the problem yet unsolved: the “ homeless gener- 
ation ” is still homeless. “ It needs to find a home. But where? In 
what? These are the questions which our criticism will soon have 
to answer.” Amiel’s age of critical maturity, fifty, finds no Ameri- 
can critic more eminently suited to the task than Mr. Brooks 
himself. 

One might wish that Mr. Brooks would dash a few drops. of 
the cold water of maturity over some of his stylistic extravaganzas. 
The bristle of “ highbrow ” language often mars the beauty of a 
vivid period. Perhaps the ugliness of the following phrase is in- 
tended, but its lucidity is questionable: “a glassy inflexible prig- 
gishness on the upper levels that paralyzes life.” It is inexcusable 
in one who has Mr. Brooks's gift of startling clarity: “ The sheer 
impetus and ground swell of an antiquated pioneering spirit finds 
no means of personal outlet except a continued economic asser- 
tion.” With some care, Mr. Brooks has revised the essays for pres- 
ent printing, with commendable caution puncturing the inflated 
hyperboles of the originals. His extended study of Emerson, for 
example, dictates modifications of the following statements: “ Em- 
erson was not interested in human life” (“ not” is replaced by 
“ imperfectly”); after the publication of Nature, “ there is no 
indication of growth” (“no” becomes “ little”); “he cared 
nothing for experience” (“ nothing” is changed to “ little”). 
Bryant, who was “ a virile, hard-headed man, whose memory can 
afford many a blow,” becomes simply “a hard-headed man.” A 
somewhat sharp criticism of Margaret Fuller is deleted altogether. 
All these changes are quoted from the chapter, “ Our Poets,” of the 
earliest essay. Most characteristic, perhaps, of the revisions is the 
consistent removal of the bold “I” in favor of the conservative 
“ one 

Even despite the fact that, as Mr. Brooks says, “ the irrelevance 
of these essays is more marked in regard to the present than to 
the past,” they are important documents in the annals of Ameri- 
can criticism and fully deserve this dignity of republication under 
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one cover. Nothing that Mr. Brooks has written since his first book 
better exemplifies his peculiar function of stabbing us broad 
awake. 

LEONARD B. BEACH. 


The Life and Times of Alexander McKenzie. By Raymond 
Calkins. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1935. Pp. vii, 
455- $5.00.) 


The publication of Dr. Calkins’s Life and Times of Alexander 
McKenzie is opportune, for it serves a double purpose. It brings 
the history of the First Church in Cambridge, which is celebrating 
its three-hundredth anniversary, down to the present day, and, the 
church being close to Harvard throughout these centuries, and its 
minister, Dr. McKenzie, having been intimately identified with 
Harvard, “ the book may be considered as making a modest con- 
tribution to the historical records of the college.” 

It is also the record of a useful life in the Christian ministry and 
one that was not only typical but almost the last of its kind. Be- 
tween the beginning and the end of Dr. McKenzie’s ministry 
(1861-1910) changes were at first gradually and then rapidly tak- 
ing place which were to bring the church into more effective touch 
with changing needs and to make varied demands on the time and 
ability of the minister himself. While Dr. McKenzie lived, and 
especially during the last twenty years of his Cambridge pastorate, 
the parish house began to take a prominent part in church life. 
The pastor was, in consequence, drawn more and more away from 
his study, and, in cases where the abilities of the minister were not 
equal to the double duty, the study suffered. Dr. McKenzie noticed 
these changes. He feared that they might not be for the permanent 
good of the church. He regretted the departure from the older and 
more studious ministry. And toward the end, although he knew 
that many changes were probably for the better, he gently deplored 
the general tendency. This very fact makes the record of Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie’s life, as Dr. Calkins has told it, a significant episode in New 
England religious history. It is that of a man whose duties were 
those of the study, the pulpit, and pastoral visiting. 

As a contribution to the history of the First Church in Cam- 
bridge the book is indispensable. It traces the development of the 
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congregation from small beginnings through discouraging experi- 
ences to its present prosperous condition. The author tells of the 
first building in what is now Dunster Street, the next two on or 
very near the site now occupied by Lehman Hall, and the fourth, 
built after the secession of a group of more unorthodox members, 
at the corner of Holyoke and Mt. Auburn Streets. With much 
greater detail he describes the campaign for funds, the processes of 
erection, and the payment of the cost of the building now at the 
corner of Garden and Mason Streets. From an architectural point 
of view Dr. Calkins has given the reader a succinct and interesting 
account of these radically different types of church buildings. 

Naturally, Dr. Calkins gives more time to the present church, 
built in the early years of Dr. McKenzie’s ministry, and he is 
particularly thorough in his catalogue of the men who formed 
the congregation in the seventies, eighties, and early nineties. 
They were a notable group. Among them were Governor Emory 
Washburn and Judge Parker, of the law school; Professor Hors- 
ford, of the college, who later resigned his professorship to give 
his attention to the manufacture of acid phosphate and other 
products; Asa Gray, the botanist, Charles Theodore Russell, the 
father of William E. Russell and grandfather of the recent mayor 
of Cambridge, and Gardiner G. Hubbard, “ prominent in intro- 
ducing the horse-car and starting the gas-light company.” These 
are but a few of the men who were giving Harvard and Cambridge 
their character. The list might be multiplied with ease. It would 
be difficult to find a congregation that would make more exacting 
demands on a minister and at the same time work with him more 
sympathetically. They and their families and many others of 
equally sterling worth gave the church a first place in eastern 
Massachusetts. 

To illustrate the fascinating antiquarian detail with which Dr. 
Calkins brightens the book one need only mention the “ Cock- 
erel.” It may now be seen perched on the top of the spire. Poultry- 
men would hardly accept the term “ cockerel,” for its spurs are 
those of a bird much more than a year old (the age-limit for a 
cockerel) . Think of it! Made in 1721; weight 172 pounds; length 
from bill to tip of tail 5 feet 4 inches; height from foot of socket 
to top of comb 5 feet 5 inches. It has topped many spires during 
these two centuries and a quarter and it has shifted not only with 
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the wind, but with every blast of doctrine, for it has been a Con- 
gregationalist, a Methodist, and a Unitarian. And, best of all, it 
has heard Cotton Mather preach! 

To refer to such men as Parker and Gray is to indicate that in 
large measure the Shepard Memorial Church was a religious aspect 
of Harvard. Through its minister, however, the associations of 
earlier buildings and earlier ministers with the college was con- 
tinued with vigor. While McKenzie was an undergraduate he and 
some friends studied the Greek New Testament with Dr. Albro, 
the man whom he was to succeed. When he became the minister, 
he interested himself in undergraduate life, drawing many of the 
students to his church and study. For a number of years he was one 
of the board of preachers and for many more an overseer, serving 
as secretary from 1875, to 1901. His ministry in Cambridge and his 
active service to the university were practically coextensive. Wher- 
ever he went throughout the land (and he travelled widely as a 
preacher) he was received not only as the minister of the historic 
Shepard Memorial Church, but as a leading alumnus of Harvard. 

All that one has said thus far, however, is what might be called 
the more or less officially significant aspect of his life. There is a 
much less formal thread running through it which, after all, made 
the man what he was and is the cause of what he did. Dr. Calkins 
gives an attractive picture of a boyhood in the quaint old whaling 
town of New Bedford, for McKenzie was of whaling ancestry. He 
tells of the sincere religious purpose in the boy’s and young man’s 
life while McKenzie went to school and worked in New Bedford, 
Cambridge, and Boston commercial houses. He makes it possible 
to follow his growing determination to enter Harvard and his 
social and academic interests between 1855 and 1859. As these 
years were a decade before the beginning of President Eliot's ad- 
ministration, and as at that time there were only about four hun- 
dred and fifty undergraduates, Dr. Calkins’s story of college life is 
full of contrast with that of the present Harvard. And as McKenzie 
went to the Andover Theological Seminary on Andover Hill when 
the teachers who made it great were there, and when certain of the 
theological controversies which later shook the orthodox world 
were brewing, Dr. Calkins has given us an insight into a period of 
notable religious history. In his account of McKenzie’s first parish 
in Augusta, Maine, we get a glimpse of healthy parish life in the 
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sixties and we also hear some good things about old Senator Mor- 
rill and James G. Blaine. Throughout all these chapters there runs 
a thread of sincerity, simplicity, and friendliness that is very ap- 
pealing and accounts, in large measure, for a most helpful min- 
istry. The story was good when I read it for the first time. It is even 
better as I return to it. 

I have spoken of Dr. McKenzie’s friendliness. I happened to be 
one of his fellow-passengers on the Canopic on the voyage de- 
scribed (423) in the Life. I saw him disappear between ship and 
tender, beneath the waters of the Mediterranean, and I saw him 
safely pulled out by his son, Kenneth. On the previous Sunday Dr. 
McKenzie had conducted the service on shipboard. Instead of 
preaching a formal sermon he gave an informal and delightful 
talk about Lowell and Longfellow and his other literary friends 
and neighbors in Cambridge. It was one of the most charming and 
inspiring talks to which I have ever listened. But what I liked most 
about it was the utter simplicity and friendliness of it all. I recall 
it vividly after more than thirty years. 


Henry Braprorp WASHBURN. 


The Social Ideas of American Educators. By Merle Curti. Report 
of the Commission on the Social Studies: Part x. (New York 
and London: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1935. Pp. xxii, 613. $3.00.) 


In a capitalist democracy the position of the school system is 
something of a puzzle. It is the arm of the state and the faithful 
servant of the economic interests that the state gives political ex- 
pression to; yet it is also one of the main reliances of the under- 
lying population which by accessions of knowledge seeks to pre- 
pare itself for power. The school system is the channel through 
which all the impalpable but powerful social conventions that 
support the status quo can be installed where they will have the 
greatest force — in the minds of young people; yet at the same time 
there is instilled in those minds that most powerful corrosive of 
social institutions — the capacity to read. Seen as a polarity within 
the state this may go some way toward explaining the dual strain 
in our educational ‘history — ¢tatisme and academic freedom. 
Seen as an inner contradiction in education itself it gives point 
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to the desperate confusion in the social thought of outstanding 
American educators. 

It is with a considerable awareness of this fundamental duality 
that Professor Curti has written his analysis of the social ideas of 
our educational thinkers. It is not a book that dissects educational 
thought in a vacuum. It silhouettes it against a developing system 
of business enterprise. It is a rich, detailed, well-documented study 
— but, more important than that, it is one that could have been 
written only for a generation whose principal interest in education 
is the way in which it affects the survival and transformation of 
state power. 

The theme itself has a dramatic force that American intellec- 
tual historians have never done justice to. The real protagonist 
throughout is the common man and the making of his mind. Each 
successive movement in American life left a deposit on his con- 
sciousness, and it left also its imprint on the school system which 
helped form his consciousness. The American Revolution was 
never to a great extent a social revolution because it was never 
consolidated within the mind of the common man. The Revolu- 
tion swept by education and left it relatively unchanged. The 
schools were allowed to keep their class foundations. A new con- 
stitutional structure strengthened the old oligarchic lines of the 
polity which the schools were now conscripted into strengthening 
further. When the radicals finally came back into power — under 
Jefferson and again under Jackson —they were either unwilling 
or too weak to use the schools deliberately as a democratic weapon 
with which to challenge the holders of economic power. For they 
were primarily western farmers and city mechanics, and the reach 
of their demands was the extension of state-subsidized education 
to the children of the common man. So long, however, as the 
schools were under the old controls and taught the old religious 
and political dogmas, this was the sort of advance that left the 
armies of democracy more vulnerable than ever, deep in the 
enemy’s own territory. 

The triumph of business after the Civil War was also decisive 
in the history of the school system. The sweep of enterprise carried 
along with it the schools and the educators. It swept immigrant 
groups, frontier groups, urban groups into a more intensive indi- 
vidualism and into a way of life that stressed personal success 
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rather than collective action, social distinctions rather than mass 
democracy. It made all the new human material that was going 
into the forming of our culture a plastic surface on which to stamp 
the imprint of business values. And in this process it was the 
schools and the educators that made the common man accessible 
to the propaganda of the rulers. 

Professor Curti’s treatment of the educational implications of 
the democratic and anti-democratic movements before the Civil 
War is the best I have ever met in the literature. His discussion of 
the social ideas of the American educators who have influenced 
the common schools deserves to be read as a supplement to Thor- 
stein Veblen’s Higher Learning in America. The chapters on 
William James and Stanley Hall subject to a new scrutiny the 
social consequences of their thought, with drastic results. The 
chapter on Edward Lee Thorndike is a masterpiece of cold analy- 
sis. One could wish that the chapters on the author’s own masters 
— John Dewey and George S. Counts — had been equally rigorous. 

There is one basic cleavage within the book itself. Like Parring- 
ton and Beard before him, Professor Curti tries to resolve the 
points of view of Jeffersonianism and Marxism — and ends by veer- 
ing from one to the other. From Marxism he takes the conception 
of the school as an arm of the state, imprinting the stereotypes on 
which, even more than on the military and the police, the power 
and viability of the state rest. From this angle a choice between 
different methods of educational organization and different types 
of educational thought is nothing more than a choice between 
varying malevolences. From Jefferson he takes the conception of 
the possible development of influence and importance for the 
common man within the prevailing institutional framework. Mr. 
Curti’s plight is the plight of our whole generation of realistic 
thinkers, outside of education as well as within it. It is the plight 
of those who are concerned about the fate of the common man 
and his culture in a social system that is weighted against both. 

What brightens somewhat the prospect for our generation is 
that the school system, as Professor Curti shows, has behind it 
a great democratic tradition which can be evoked to confront the 
compulsives of business enterprise. The energies for building our 
common schools came originally from the common man, even 
though their control passed into the hands of the possessing 
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groups. If education is ever to be swung from capitalism to democ- 
racy, it must be moved by a process that will at the same time 
make it a releasing rather than a standardizing force. The schools 
as standardizers create robots for the existing power-groups. 
Schools that will take the mass energies that are pent up in them 
and give those energies release and direction will be freeing them- 
selves — and the social system, as well. 
Max LERNER. 


A Tercentenary History of the Boston Public Latin School, 1635- 
1935. By Pauline Ho!mes. Harvard Studies in Education, xxv. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1935. Pp. xxiv, 541. 
$3.50.) 


Probably no public school in America has received more inten- 
sive study than Miss Holmes has devoted to the Boston Latin 
School. Here in this volume we learn of the support of the school, 
its administration, discipline, curriculum, text-books, methods of 
teaching, and the location of its various buildings. And into the 
midst of chapters on all these subjects, the author has thrown in, 
for good measure, 145 pages of biographical sketches. There are 
also 133 pages of appendices covering a bewildering variety of 
subjects. Among these are brief histories of nine other schools of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. To these, which add 
much to the value of the book generally, the reader’s attention 
ought to be called in particular. 

The Boston Latin School, founded in 1635, is the “ oldest, free, 
public, non-endowed, non-sectarian, secondary school with con- 
tinuous existence in the United States.” Its aim has been to pro- 
vide equal opportunity (to all boys) for a classical education. The 
early emphasis on Latin and Greek gives the keynote to the 
school’s entire history. Naturally, the curriculum has been en- 
larged, but the classical tradition has never been forgotten. To the 
general outline of the school’s earlier development there is little 
new that any author can add to the factual details gleaned from 
the records by Professor Seybolt in his The Public Schools of Co- 
lonial Boston (1935) or to the miscellaneous material of Jenks’s 
Catalogue of the Boston Public Schools (1886) . Miss Holmes has 
corrected some errors, added the name of a school-master or two, 
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and, notably, she has brought the story of various phases of the 
school’s academic development down to recent years. As a stu- 
dent of education she has done her work carefully and industri- 
ously; she has organized her material thoughtfully and in the 
main, considering her purpose, successfully. 

The chapter on “ The Development of the Curriculum ” is one 
of the most interesting. The emphasis in colonial times was defi- 
nitely on Latin and Greek, with occasional training in writing, 
“ cyphering,” and spelling. The latter subjects were usually taught 
in other schools. Latin and Greek, it may be observed, gave ample 
opportunity for practice in correct grammar and spelling, while a 
clever teacher, then as now, could find much in the classics besides 
vocabulary and syntax. 

Broadening the course, or, in a sense, increasing emphasis on 
specialization, seems to have had a close connection with the 
changing requirements for entrance to Harvard College. Shortly 
after 1814, mathematics and geography were introduced. French, 
first taught in 1852, was almost the earliest indication of new edu- 
cational ideas. The great revolution came in 1870, when (under 
pressure from the advocates of “ general culture”) German, 
American literature, English literature, ancient, medieval, and 
modern history, a strong array of sciences, as well as gymnastics 
were added to the subjects taught. Though the general plan broke 
down, its effects were felt in the continuance of these subjects in 
the curriculum. Greek was a required subject until 1913, when 
German was made an alternative. In 1920 the choice was widened 
to include French and advanced mathematics. Of the class which 
was graduated in 1935, 46 boys elected German; 23, Greek; 99, 
French; and 59, advanced mathematics. Military drill, a part of 
colonial education, was re-introduced at the close of the Civil War. 

If the test of an educational system be its product, the Latin 
School need make no apologies. Its roster of famous graduates 

(Miss Holmes includes only those deceased) is long, and their 
contributions to civilization great. We may observe, though Miss 
Holmes does not mention it, that the school is no less distinguished 
for the number of its graduates who have become presidents of 
Harvard, than for the number who have refused that honor. Men 
eminent in every field received their preparation for college in this 
school. The advocates of classical training would like to be able to 
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say definitely that the training made the men, but it may be that 
only talented youths can survive (scholastically speaking) such 
rigid requirements. The biographies themselves, partly because of 
their necessary brevity, lack distinction. The selection of details is 
sometimes remarkable for trivialities. For instance, the author 
tells us (187) : “ On April 3, 1895, he [Samuel F. Smith] was given 
a very enthusiastic reception in Music Hall, Boston.” Practically 
all the “ famous pupils ” appear in the Dictionary of American 
Biography. 

None of the earlier writers on the Latin School has called his 
volume a “ history.” In failing to follow this precedent, Miss 
Holmes has opened the way for criticism, for this volume is not a 
real history of the school but a study of various aspects of educa- 
tion. Accounts of the masters and ushers are separated from the 
events of their times. The text-books and the curriculum are 
treated separately. Nor has Miss Holmes avoided the pitfall com- 
mon to students of institutions: failure to describe the institution 
at work. 

One of the features of this book is the number of illustrations. 
These are well-chosen for their purpose, those reproducing early 
documents being particularly interesting. The quality of the re- 
productions of portraits and photographs, however, is exceedingly 
poor. Many of them are half-tones made from half-tones. Those 
of S. P. Langley (217) , Henry Lee Higginson (222) , and Harrison 
Gray Otis (172) are noticeably bad. A large number of these (32) 
have been made over from Winsor’s Memorial History of Boston. 
Even the semi-popular character of the book can not excuse the 
author and publisher for their failure to use photographs at first 
hand. 

The scholarly apparatus — preface, footnotes, bibliography — 
are, generally speaking, what any one would expect from an au- 
thor obviously trained in the modern method, though the wordy 
preface impresses the reader with the fact, sufficiently apparent in 
itself, that writing the book has entailed a lot of work; while the 
bibliography, in regard to a few items, seems more ornamental 
than useful. The index is more than adequate. 

Incidentally Miss Holmes’s literal translation (60, note): “In 
vitium ducit culpae fuga” by “ The avoiding of error leads to im- 
perfection ” does not have the force of the usual translation: “ In 
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flying from one vice, we are led into another.” The latter is prob- 
ably more nearly what Increase Mather meant when he used the 
quotation. It may also be suggested that the author missed an in- 
teresting point in failing to mention the Latin School's only girl 
student, Helen Magill (Mrs. Andrew Dickson White) , who later 
became the first American woman to receive the degree of Ph.D. 
Graduates of the school and the many others interested in it will 
find that this volume is the most adequate discussion of the Public 
Latin School. As a contribution to the steadily growing number of 
studies in American education it deserves praise. It is the most 
careful survey yet made of the basic facts of the development of 
the Latin School. 
Rosert E. Moopy. 


Jonathan Edwards: Representative Selections, with Introduction, 
Bibliography, and Notes. Edited by Clarence H. Faust and 
Thomas H. Johnson. American Writers Series, Harry Hayden 
Clark, General Editor. (New York: American Book Company. 
1935- Pp. cxlii, 434. $1.00.) 


In a revealing bibliographical note to Mr. Carl Van Doren’s 
familiar Selections from the Writings of Franklin and Edwards, 
the present editors complain: “ Little representation of philo- 
sophical and theological work. Introduction rather superficial.” 
In their own book, it must be admitted, they neither scant phi- 
losophy and theology, nor skim the surface of it. They dive into 
the deep waters of Edwards’s thought. But, unfortunately, one 
must be a bold and experienced explorer of the depths to follow 
them. In their enthusiasm they have lost sight of the virtues of 
Mr. Van Doren’s volume: its readability and its simplicity. In- 
stead, they have compiled a masterpiece of erudition which the 
mature scholar and philosopher will appreciate, but which few 
undergraduates will be likely to read. 

The present volume contains 142 pages of introductory ma- 
terial, to which 382 footnotes have been added. Many of these 
footnotes are of considerable length. They give the tone to the 
volume, and suggest the training of the editors, whose work 
manifests both the virtues and the faults of the best modern 
American doctoral dissertations. 
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The first section of the introduction describes “ Jonathan Ed- 
wards, the Man” accurately; but its brevity (four pages) limits 
its effectiveness. The third section, on “ Edwards as a Man of 
Letters” is workmanlike. But the central section (eighty-four 
pages) on “ Edwards as a Thinker ” is clearly the piéce de resis- 
tance. It offers an acute and exhaustive analysis of Edwards's 
thought, against the background of the thought of his contempo- 
raries and his predecessors. It is brilliant, but difficult. It is too 
involved to achieve success for the purposes of an introduction, 
or even for the purposes of a scholarly essay on ideas. Since this 
criticism involves the methodology of much of the best modern 
scholarship, it may be developed more fully. 

Dr. Faust’s discussion of Edwards’s theory of “ The Nature of 
True Virtue ” is typical. He devotes to the subject eighteen pages, 
of which he uses seven exclusively to outline the theories of other 
writers with whom Edwards either agreed or disagreed. Succes- 
sively he quotes from the following worthies: Gay, Law, Maxwell, 
Hutcheson, Shaftesbury, Cumberland, Hobbes, and Taylor. In be- 
tween times he sketches in the views of: Mandeville, Chubb, But- 
ler, Watts, and Hume. Since he does all this in one of the nine sub- 
sections of the second main section of an introductory exposition 
of Edwards's life and thought, the cumulative effect of the whole 
can be imagined. Inevitably the reader loses sight of the forest for 
the trees, and strays from the path to be lost in the thickets of 
other men’s opinions. The fault is not one of fact, but of propor- 
tion and method. If the editor had limited himself to the views of 
two or three of Edwards’s predecessors, and woven these in more 
strictly to illustrate Edwards’s theories, the essay would have 
gained in readability, and would have lost little in scholarship. 
At its best, it is excellent. Always it is valuable to the specialist. 

The selections from Edwards’s writing reflect the point of view 
of the editors. Sermons and philosophical writings predominate. 
But a final group of “ Letters,” many of them heretofore unpub- 
lished, adds an element of unique value. For these letters are not 
only new, but deeply interesting. They reveal new sides of the 
character of the eighteenth-century theologian, and contribute 
materially to the knowledge and enjoyment of the average reader, 
as well as of the scholar. 

Freperic I. CARPENTER. 
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Les Francais sous les treize étoiles, 1775-1783. By Commandant 
André Lasseray. (Paris: Désiré Janvier. 1935. Pp. viii, 328; 329- 
684. 45 francs.) 


About forty years ago a rising wave of interest in the French 
volunteers in the American Revolution, mainly on the part of 
their descendants, brought forth a number of works on the sub- 
ject, of which those by Thomas Balch and Colonel Asa Bird 
Gardiner are probably the best-known on this side of the Atlantic. 
The impatience of the living for immediate glory, being matched 
against the immense complexity of the task of gathering material 
from widely scattered archives and other sources of biographical 
information on both sides of the ocean, resulted in lists that were 
unavoidably “ hasty, incomplete, approximate, and inexact.” 

After many years of unremitting labor, however, Commandant 
Lasseray of the historical section of the French general staff has at 
last produced what appears to be a definitive list, with biographies, 
of the French officers who volunteered for service in America from 
1775 to 1783. He has drawn upon the archives of the ministry of 
war, and those of the navy and the colonies, also, with such 
thoroughness that it is safe to assert that his two volumes contain 
practically all that is known or knowable concerning the subject in 
France at the present time. Upwards of two hundred biographical 
sketches, varying greatly in length and in intrinsic interest, form 
an indispensable work of reference for all future historical labor- 
ers in the field. Only a handful of Frenchmen, of course, literally 
“ came over with Lafayette ”; the great majority found their way 
into the service of the insurgents in diverse fashions, and served in 
many different capacities and localities. About forty of them are 
recorded as having been in Boston at one time or another; some 
(like de Ternay and de Fayolle) still rest there; and others (like 
Faneuil) are connected with families renowned in the history of 
New England. Commandant Lasseray also provides an introduc- 
tion dealing with “ The Precursors of the Franco-American Alli- 
ance,” eight illustrations, eleven appendices dealing with points 
not cleared up in the biographies, a valuable bibliography, and 
an index of names cited. He is now at work on two even more 
extensive volumes to be called Les Armées Francaises de Savannah 
& Yorktown, 1779-1783, which should add still further to our 
knowledge of that period. 


Harowip A. LARRABEE. 
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Lost Paradise. By Robert P. Tristram Coffin. (New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1934. Pp. 284. $2.50.) 


Red Sky in the Morning. By Robert P. Tristram Coffin. (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1935. Pp. 288. $2.50.) 


The seacoast of Maine beyond Portland is of extraordinary 
depth, by virtue of the series of indentations — narrow bays and 
long inlets — which send tide-water far inland, to wash the edges 
of farms and villages as remote as fifteen or twenty miles from the 
open ocean. It was this feature which gave to the farm boyhood of 
Mr. Coffin a double share of the pleasures which country-bred men 
have to look back upon. A farm which included islands, salt 
marsh, and a dyke-bridge, and which called for rowing to get to 
town and the building of water fences each spring to keep the 
cows in their pasture justifies such a title as Lost Paradise, espe- 
cially to a boy of such keen and sensitive eyes, ears, and nose as 
young Peter's. 

The book is not the type of autobiography which gives an 
orderly narrative of the events of growing up, in their proper se- 
quence. It is, however, truly autobiographical in presenting a 
total picture of a type of life, up to about the time of entering 
high school. The method of presenting the picture is novel. Peter 
and a brother and sister have left the farm for schooling in town, 
returning to spend Saturdays and Sundays with the family. During 
the interminable days and nights of his absence, Peter lives over 
the experiences and delights of his childhood. The chapters are 
such reveries, filled with details as they would flood the memory 
in their natural connections. The result is one of the best and 
most inclusive impressions of life in such an environment toward 
the end of the nineteenth century. 

Red Sky in the Morning is a novel dealing with the outer fringe, 
rather than the inner, of this same coast area. Whaleboat Island is 
a remote and somewhat desolate outpost, and the book is in large 
part a study of the effects of isolation upon the later generations of 
a family whose sea traditions in the past have been active and bril- 
liant. To a certain extent it parallels, in a more tragic manner, the 
theme of Mary Ellen Chase’s Silas Crockett. Professor Coffin’s use 
of the phrase-sentence and his almost apocalyptical richness of de- 
scriptive terms are even more pronounced here than in Lost Para- 
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dise. In both, too, are shown his most characteristic trait — the 
combination of dreamy sensitiveness with essential sturdy mascu- 
linity. Both books are notable additions to a local literature of 
Maine which is assuming surprising proportions. 


Minton EL us. 


Every Day Life in the Massachusetts Bay Colony. By George 
Francis Dow. (Boston: The Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities. 1935. Pp. xii, 293. Illustrated. $5.00.) 


It would seem that everything which it is possible to learn about 
the daily life of our New England forebears is contained between 
the covers of this book. The early publications of the colonists, 
letters, diaries, newspapers, and various other sources have been 
industriously sifted. The result is a large octavo volume hand- 
somely printed and profusely illustrated. Some of the pictures, 
from photographs of farm scenes, might seem to lack a colonial 
atmosphere. The book is a very good example of what can be ac- 
complished by exhaustive research. Although in the course of years 
much material has been lost, the book itself proves that much 
remains. As a work for reference it will be of great value to the 
student and at the same time will be found decidedly entertaining 
for the general reader. Long lists of all sorts of things may be 
skipped in the reading, if continuity of narrative is desired, but 
if these lists are examined, they will be found to contain countless 
curious and interesting details. 

The book opens with the advice of the Reverend Francis Hig- 
ginson to prospective colonists as to what they should bring with 
them for use on the voyage and for living after arrival. For the first 
settlers the list includes practically all the necessaries of life: raw 
materials of all sorts, food-stuffs, clothing, leather, household and 
farm implements, and domestic animals of every kind. The dis- 
comforts and hardships endured by these early voyagers, during 
long confinement on board ship, from over-crowding and lack of 
ordinary facilities and decencies, are beyond all belief. Such con- 
ditions seem to have continued throughout the whole colonial 
period. Scurvy was common. The settlers arrived here in a state 
unfit to resist the rigors of the New England climate, and the death- 
rate during the early years was high. 
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The early immigrants, except the Swedes in New Jersey, did not 
build log houses; those who came to New England put up frame 
houses, clapboarded, as they would have done at home in old 
England. Logs were used, however, for garrison houses built for 
defense against the Indians. Before the first houses could be erected 
many of the colonists were obliged to live in huts, dug-outs, and 
tents, with the effect of much suffering and a high rate of mortality 
among the poor. Chimneys of wood and windows of oiled paper 
were not uncommon during the earliest years. Many houses of a 
somewhat later period still survive. Some of the more important, 
with their furnishings, are described in this book. Probably little 
furniture was brought over; most of it was made here. Despite the 
lack of artists and architects, it is now generally admitted that in 
matters of taste the colonists greatly surpassed their descendants 
of the mid-nineteenth century. A traveller in 1675 reported that 
the houses of the rich Boston merchants were as handsomely fur- 
nished as most of those in London (149). 

The manners, customs, and habits of the people were simple 
and unrefined. Bathing was a luxury seldom indulged in. Table 
manners did not meet the requirements of a later standard. Forks 
were almost unknown. The food was plain and was served on 
woodenware dishes, sometimes pewter. Meat was not always to be 
had, but game was plentiful. Cooking was all done before the 
open fire in the big chimney, which furnished all the heat in the 
house during the long New England winters. The people wore 
heavy clothing and there was plenty of warm bedding, and prob- 
ably little ventilation at night. There is no mention of the custom 
of “ bundling,” practised in the country districts. 

A New England farm was a self-sustaining community. Practi- 
cally all the staple food products — vegetables and meat — were 
cultivated on the place as a matter of course, and the household in- 
dustries supplied about everything else needed. Spinning and 
weaving produced clothing from the flax and wool raised on the 
neighboring fields and pastures. Tallow candles and soap were 
made for home use. Apples enough were grown on the ordinary 
farm to furnish as a by-product the large quantities of cider con- 
sumed on the hay-field and in the house, and from cider was de- 
rived vinegar. The monotony of life on the farm was broken by 
corn-huskings, barn-raisings, and quilting-parties. 
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Skilled labor was of supreme importance, and the various trades 
were well represented, except in the smaller towns. The wide range 
of industries established in the eighteenth century is shown in a 
long list of advertisements and news items taken from the news- 
papers of Boston and a few other sources (121) . Saw-mills were 
placed on the streams where water-power was available. Bog-iron of 
poor quality was produced and, imported iron being costly, wood 
was substituted for many purposes. Ship-building and commerce 
with the West Indies and Europe flourished. It was not long before 
the colony was exporting lumber, furs, fish, and other food-stuffs. 
Trade and travel by water alongshore were encouraged by bad 
roads. Wines and liquors, except rum, were imported; also cloth- 
ing of the better sort. The character of the colonial commerce is 
shown in a list of vessels and cargoes (154) . Smuggling was com- 
mon and frequent wars covered the sea with privateers; while 
pirates were an ever-present danger. For purposes of exchange 
barter came first, all sorts of commodities being used. Then wam- 
pum was employed and was accepted even by Harvard College for 
tuition. Musket-ba'ls, at one farthing each, were in circulation; 
also West Indian silver coins, though scarce. Finally, in 1652, came 
John Hull and his pine-tree shillings, minted in large quantities. 
Paper money first appeared in 1690. 

The common impression that the Puritans were a gloomy peo- 
ple, sombrely dressed, does not fit them all. The love of fine clothes 
and ornament was very prevalent, and in spite of sumptuary laws 
was frequently gratified. People had an independent spirit and 
often a contempt for law (109). Workmen wore leather clothing, 
the better class doublets and full breeches, and the women in- 
dulged in finery as far as their means allowed. Sports and games, 
though restricted, were not altogether absent from the life of the 
colony. Children had their dolls and toys and the young people 
their amusements. The law aimed chiefly at waste of time, dis- 
orderly conduct, gambling, hard drinking, and Sabbath-breaking. 
The observance of Christmas was prohibited, and there were few 
holidays. Card-playing and dancing were frowned upon, but as 
the eighteenth century advanced they were not uncommon in 
private houses. Training day, Harvard commencement, and 
“ Pope’s Night” were hilariously celebrated. Advertisements of 
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horse-races, pig-runs, and bear-baiting may frequently be seen in 
the colonial newspapers (112) . 

There were few doctors in the early days, and ministers (who 
often had some knowledge of medicine) were called upon to visit 
the sick; and there were many quacks. Physicians who read the 
chapter on “ Herb Tea and the Doctor” will have the comfort- 
ing assurance that medical science has advanced since the seven- 
teenth century. The ingenuity exercised in devising extraordinary 
remedies, many of them most loathsome, is truly remarkable; and 
this well along in the eighteenth century and in Europe, too. An- 
other of the author’s long lists illustrating this ingenuity (180) 
is enlightening. 

The administration of justice was based on the teachings of the 
Bible. During the first ten years of the colony judicial powers 
were exercised by the court of assistants, known as the magistrates, 
without regard to English precedents. Some years later a code be- 
came necessary and after a few attempts the “ Body of Liberties ” 
was produced in 1641. The great and general court had limited 
appellate authority. The later judicial system was developed in 
the course of time. From the beginning the punishment of offend- 
ers was less severe than in England. Two cases, however, of burn- 
ing at the stake, for arson and poisoning, are on record. Hanging 
was the penalty for murder and witchcraft, and executions were 
public. The “ ordeal of touch ” — the fresh bleeding of the dead 
victim when touched by the guilty person — was occasionally re- 
sorted to for evidence. First and last a good many pirates were 
hanged, and these spectacles seem always to have excited a pecul- 
iar interest. Milder offenses were punished by whipping, brand- 
ing, the stocks, cutting off ears, etc. 

There are eight appendices in the volume, the first presenting 
examples of building agreements of the seventeenth century, the 
others being inventories, etc., with long lists of various articles, 
full of interest and information for reference. For a book which 
will be used so largely for reference the index might perhaps have 
been a trifle more comprehensive. 

GarDNER WELD ALLEN. 
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State Control of Local Finance in Massachusetts. By Royal S. Van 
De Woestyne. Harvard Economic Studies, Volume 49. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1935. Pp. ix, 184. $2.50.) 


The Administration of Civil Service in Massachusetts: With 
Special Reference to State Control of City Civil Service. By 
George C. §. Benson. Harvard Political Studies. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1935. Pp. xiv, go. $1.75.) 


Contemporary politics have dramatized anew the struggle be- 
tween local interest and centralized control. States rights in na- 
tional affairs run parallel to home rule in local matters, and 
bureaucracy in any government is the dread of many minds. 

These two volumes, important as they are as commentaries 
upon the specific topics with which they deal, have the deeper 
usefulness of showing the forms which the struggle between local- 
ism and centralization has taken in Massachusetts. Mr. Benson’s 
volume records the efforts of reformers in Massachusetts to bring 
to state and municipal government the gifts of a trained civil 
service; it tells of how success has been occasionally achieved, and 
of how special privilege has so often blocked the attainment of 
an ultimately effective system. The power of particular groups has 
consistently been exercised at the expense of the civil service. In 
relation to the broader issue of localism versus centralization the 
importance of the story of the success of the forces of special privi- 
lege is that it shows that the dominant interests have attained their 
power through an insistent reiteration of the sanctity of home 
rule. By asserting that local offices should be free from state-house 
control they have left local government virtually free from all 
control. 

The story told by Professor Van De Woestyne is a far more 
cheering one. State control of local finance has met with real suc- 
cess, and the record of municipal financing is, consequently, one 
of increasing efficiency. Perhaps the lesson from this record is 
overworked if one takes it as proof that the defeat of localism in 
all matters is desirable. Localism in some matters may still be of 
value, but the assertion of its necessity in any matter should be 
heard with some suspicion. Past history in America has often 
taught us the lesson which contemporary events in national af- 
fairs are again proving. The principle of localism is used by special 
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interests as a means to the end of escaping all control. Whether 
the privilege be sought in civil service, in banking, or in industrial 
management the search is almost invariably carried on under the 
banner of localism. In national affairs “ states rights ” is the phrase 
with which the purpose is glossed; within the states “ home rule” 
combats bureaucracy. 

Attention has not been paid in this notice to the detailed con- 
tents of these volumes. To students of municipal financing Pro- 
fessor Van De Woestyne’s volume will be invaluable; to reformers 
of civil service within the states and nation The Administration 
of Civil Service in Massachusetts should serve as an important, 
although undistinguished study of the practical problems which 
reform must meet. The broader importance of the volumes lies in 
the lesson which they teach as to the deceptive purposes of a 
pretentious localism and as to the actual achievements of an in- 
telligently administered central control. 

Mark Howe, Jr. 


SHORT NOTICES 





The Correspondence of Esek Hopkins, Commander-in-Chief of 
the United States Navy. Edited by Alverda S. Beck. Introduction 
by Lieutenant-Commander William Davis Miller, U. S. N. R. 
(Providence, Rhode Island: the Rhode Island Historical So- 
ciety. 1933. Pp. 101. $2.50.) 


This collection of documents from the library of the Rhode 
Island Historical Society consists mainly of letters to the unlucky 
commodore and contains much less material of interest than its 
companion volume, the Letter Book of Esek Hopkins, which was 
reviewed in the NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY, v, 4 (October, 1932), 
848-849. A good many of the items had already appeared in 
Edward Field’s Esek Hopkins, or in Charles Oscar Paullin’s edi- 
tion of the Outletters of the Continental Marine Committee and 
Board of Admiralty. The remainder throw some light on condi- 
tions in the fleet, where sailors of the Providence complained that 
they were “ used like dogs ” by Captain Hazzard and Mr. Spooner, 
who carried “ sticks with bullets in and Ropes ends to beat us 
with.” John Thomson and Gyles Brownell were sentenced to be 
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whipped through the fleet, receiving 64 and 49 lashes, respectively, 
with a cat-of-nine-tails. Lieutenant-Commander Miller's intro- 
duction contains some interesting material on the development of 
signal codes, and on the flags used for signalling in Hopkins’s 
squadron. 

J. P. B., gro. 


American Kenyons. By Captain Howard N. Kenyon. (Rutland, 
Vermont: the Tuttle Company. 1935. Pp. 285. $8.00.) 


The Rhode Island Kenyons have always been a genealogical 
puzzle. Any one with a liking for romance and drama must be fas- 
cinated by the mystery surrounding the immigrant, Roger Kenyon, 
of the ancient Lancaster house of Peele, and any one having a 
Rhode Island ancestor can hardly have escaped the annoyance of 
trying to straighten out the inevitable Kenyon connections; but 
the Kenyon lines are tangled and the family has remained solidly 
middle-class, producing no one hitherto with the money and lei- 
sure to construct a genealogy. 

Unfortunately, Captain Kenyon has not been able to solve the 
problem of the relation of the Kenyon immigrants who remained 
in Rhode Island to the house of Peele. He prints numerous Eng- 
lish records, but he could not raise the nine hundred and fifty dol- 
lars asked by an English genealogist for a family history which 
contains the solution. One hopes that the exorbitant price asked 
for this rather poorly printed volume will provide a profit which 
may be used for this purpose. 

Captain Kenyon prints the amazing story of Roger Kenyon 
which G. Andrews Moriarty, Jr., read before the Colonial Society 
of Massachusetts (not the Massachusetts Historical Society) . He 
finally untangles the Rhode Island Kenyons and traces them to 
the New York frontier, but at that point his account becomes 
rather thin. Very little attention is paid to female lines and to 
marriages. Apparently no effort has been made to search the rec- 
ords outside of England and New England. There is material in 
the hands of members of the family in the Middle West to supple- 
ment and correct the records in this volume. American Kenyons 
is a very useful book as far as it goes, but it would take a thousand 
pages and years of labor to produce a really satisfactory account 
of the family. 


C. K. S. 
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